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PREFACE 


In  offering  this  work  to  the  public,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
say  that  its  preparation  has  not  involved  any  great  feats 
of  exploration  upon  my  part.  I  am  neither  naturalist, 
archaeologist,  nor  zoologist,  but  simply  a  chronicler  of 
something  of  what  I  have  seen,  heard,  and  read  of  this 
monster  nation  in  the  making. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  and  at  the  same  time  of 
interest  to  those  who  may  desire  information  concerning 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  to  add  a  few  chapters, 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  ancient  records,  on  the  curious 
manners  and  customs  of  the  aboriginals  during  the  "  reign 
of  the  Jesuits."  This  I  have  done  with  the  idea  of  showing 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  "  raw  material "  from 
which  the  now  peaceful  and  comparatively  intelligent 
native  population  of  this  great  nation  has  been  fashioned. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  forefathers  of  those 
who  may  be  termed  the  Brazilians  of  to-day  were,  in 
most  cases,  Portuguese  nobles,  who,  through  love  of  ad- 
venture and  conquest,  sailed  from  their  native  shores  in 
the  role  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  whilst  others  went,  at  their 
King's  behest,  to  conquer  and  colonise  the  barbarous 
Brazils.  The  less  amenable  Brazilian  natives  at  the 
present  day  are  being  driven  by  the  advance  guards  of 
civilisation  further  and  further  into  the  remote  interior. 
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When  reading  this  account  of  the  rise  of  a  great  nation, 
praise  should  be  given,  not  only  to  the  Brazilians  of  the 
past  half-century,  but  also  to  those  long  since  "  dead  and 
turned  to  clay,"  who  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  this 
wonderful  prosperity.  To  the  Kings  of  Portugal  Brazil 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and  few  who  are  true 
Brazilians  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it. 

A  striking  example  of  the  close  friendship  which  exists, 
deep-rooted  and  everlasting,  between  the  peoples  of 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  was  afforded  during  the  National 
Exhibition  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1908.  This  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  gracious  act  of  his  Majesty 
King  Manuel  in  sending,  as  a  token  of  friendship  and 
goodwill,  a  handsome  silver  loving-cup,  bearing  the  Royal 
Arms,  to  his  Excellency  President  Affonso  Penna. 

Portugal  was  represented  at  this  exhibition  by  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  works  of  fine  art  in  the  "  Manuelino 
Palace." 

Even  now  the  Federal  capital  holds  festival  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  Regent  Dom 
Joao  VI.,  who  left  Portugal  in  front  of  the  victorious 
armies  of  the  great  Napoleon.  The  Brazilians  welcomed 
him  with  open  arms,  and  to-day  few  there  are  who  do  not 
look  upon  the  vine-covered  hills  of  Portugal  as  the  "  Old 
Country." 

I  wish  specially  to  thank  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low  and 
Co.  for  their  kindness  in  granting  me  permission  to  make 
extracts  from  Mr.  Wells'  work,  "  Three  Thousand  Miles 
through  Brazil  "  ;  also  Mr.  Percy  Allen,  whose  knowledge 
was  of  much  assistance  when  compiling  the  chapters  on  Old 
Brazil,  and  translating  from  the  French  the  letters  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers. 

There  are  but  few  large  countries  in  the  world  less 
known  and  more  misunderstood  than  the  United  States 
of  Brazil,  and  many  otherwise  well-informed  people  are 
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in  a  condition  of  total  ignorance  concerning  that  enlightened 
and  hospitable  State. 

To  many,  then,  I  hope  the  following  pages,  whatever 
their  imperfections,  will  not  be  without  interest. 

CHARLES    W.    DOMVILLE-FIFE. 

Westminster  Palace  Gardens, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  dominant   impression   conveyed   to   any  individual, 

who,  whether  by  personal  travel,  or  even  by  mere  book-work, 

has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  Republic  of  Brazil, 

must  be  that  of  its  almost  boundless  possibilities.     Already 

the    country,    controlled   by    a   settled   and   enlightened 

Government,  tranquil,  and  reasonably  free  from  political 

anxieties  for  the  future,  both  as  regards  domestic  and 

international  affairs,  is  enjoying,  as  readers  of  this  book 

will  see,  a  very  considerable  revenue,  and  has  acquired 

a  large  share  in  the  ever-increasing  commerce  of  the  South 

American  countries.     But,  when  the  eye  ranges  from  the 

narrow  fringe  of  nearly  4,000  miles  of  Atlantic  coast  line, 

within  whose  limits — apart  from  the  immediate  vicinity 

of  the  main  inland  highways — is  comprised  all  the  country's 

civilisation,   over  the  three- and-a-quarter  million  square 

miles  of  rolling  pastures  and  virgin  forests  that,  unexplored, 

unexploited,  almost  uninhabited,  comprise  the  Republic 

of  Brazil ;    when  one  remembers   that  these  lands   enjoy 

a  climate  varied  to  the  requirements  of  every  considerable 

nation  that  inhabits  the  globe,  and  that  they  are  capable 

of   yielding    in    boundless    quantities,    besides    abundant 

mineral  wealth,  almost  every  animal  and  vegetable  product 

that  can  meet  the  needs  and  luxuries  of  civilised  life  ; 

then  one  realises  that  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  is 

as  nothing  to  what  shall  be  done  hereafter,  and  that  the 

story  of  Brazil  coming  to  her  own  may  be  among  the  most 

romantic  in  the  Histories  of  the  Nations. 

Already  those  qualified  to   form  expert  opinions   are 
loud  in  praise  of  her  industrial  and  financial  progress. 
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With  an  area  of  nearly  three-and-a-quarter  million  square 
miles,  a  coast  line  on  the  Atlantic  of  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  miles,  and  a  population  of  twenty  millions, 
the  country  has  a  national  debt  of  only  about  eighty 
millions — little  more  than  that  of  New  Zealand — figures 
that  compare  very  favourably  with,  for  example,  those 
of  our  own  magnificent  colony,  Australia,  who,  with 
a  population  of  four  millions  two  hundred  thousand, 
has  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions. 

Brazil's  debt  is  represented  by  railways  and   other  re- 
munerative investments,  and,  owing  to  the  enormous  area 
still  remaining  undeveloped,  is  at  present  unhandicapped 
by  schemes  of  conquest  or  of  extension.      Yet  of  these  facts 
the  average  European  is  as  deplorably  ignorant  as  he  is 
of  the  country's  vast  extent  and  boundless  wealth.     In 
his  mind,  Brazil  is  pictured  as  a  tropical,  or  semi-tropical 
land,  fever-stricken,  barbarous,  infested  by  noxious  insects 
and   poisonous   serpents  ;     a   series   of  never-ending   im- 
penetrable forests,  the  home  of  the  jaguar,  the  monkey, 
and   the   boa-constrictor,   traversed  by   alligator-haunted 
rivers     of    extraordinary     uselessness     and     length.     He 
quite  forgets — if  he  has  ever  heard  of  them — the  northern 
provinces,  in  which  cotton,  rubber,  sugar,  maize,  and  coffee 
are   already  produced   in   enormous  quantities  ;    and  the 
southern   states   which,   in   years    to   come,   will   produce 
almost   as  much  wheat   as  the  whole  of  Canada.     The 
day  on  which  he  wakes  to  these  facts  will  be  a  happy  one 
for  Brazil,   and  it   is  a   sign  of   the   times  that   already 
Brazilian    loans    are    steadily    rising    in    price   upon    the 
European  markets. 

The  Brazilians  themselves,  keenly  alive  to  the  position, 
are  at  present  engaged,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  herculean 
task  of  building  up  a  first-class  country.  The  days  that 
followed  upon  the  discovery  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral — or, 
rather,  upon  its  re-discovery,  for  the  first  to  sight  Brazil 
was  a  Spaniard  named  Pinzon,  a  companion  of  Columbus — 
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were  troublous  ones.  Under  the  monarchy  which  ter- 
minated with  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  15th  November,  1889, 
and  during  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  much  discontent 
existed,  and  on  several  occasions  civil  war  broke  out  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  To  the  first  three  Presidents 
fell  the  difficult  and  thankless  task  of  breaking  in  the  wild 
colt.  During  this  period  of  political  strife  and  commercial 
crisis,  the  country  was  financially  at  a  standstill,  and  sacri- 
ficed years  of  progress  in  order  to  attain  its  independence. 
The  efforts  of  the  last  three  Presidents,  put  forth  under 
happier  circumstances,  have  been  directed  to  a  more 
peaceful  aim — that  of  improving  the  credit,  developing 
the  industries,  and  peopling  the  soil  of  the  republic.  The 
result  is  that  Brazil  has  now  a  settled  Administration,  and 
is  at  peace  with  all  nations.  The  dawn  of  a  new  era  has 
arisen,  and  it  rests  only  with  the  Brazilians  themselves 
to  make  their  beautiful  country  the  home  of  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  world. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  There  are  two  principal 
necessities  :  capital,  to  be  expended  upon  the  exploitation 
of  the  inexhaustible  products  of  the  country,  and  upon 
the  establishment  of  such  means  of  internal  communication 
as  to  enable  such  products  to  be  fully  circulated  ;  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  efficient  labour,  without  which  the 
capitalist  is  powerless.  Many  natural  facilities  already 
exist.  In  the  north  is  the  wonderful  network  of  waterways, 
generally  termed  the  Amazon  River,  affording  reliable 
and  inexpensive  means  of  communication,  while  along 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  coast-line  are  natural 
harbours  and  anchorages.  Even  now,  many  of  these 
ports  are  the  scenes  of  great  commercial  activity,  and  the 
railways,  which  penetrate  into  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  interior  of  the  country,  bring  down  to  the  coast 
thousands  of  tons  of  valuable  merchandise,  for  shipment 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  number  of  these  thousands 
can,  and  will,  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
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This  problem  of  labour  already  occupies  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Government.  Not  only  is  the  present 
population  of  some  twenty  millions  hopelessly — almost 
ludicrously — inadequate  for  the  exploitation  of  this,  one  of 
the  largest  Republics  of  the  New  World,  occupying  nearly 
half  the  continent  of  South  America,  but  the  quality  of 
it,  bearing  in  mind  the  strong  infusion  of  negro  and  Indian 
blood,  and  the  natural  lethargy  of  the  South  American 
native — especially  in  the  more  tropical  parts — is  not  such 
as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  nation's  ability  to  accomplish 
successfully  the  colossal  task  that  lies  before  it,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  large  influx  of  healthy,  vigorous, 
Northern-European  blood. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  immigrant  labour,  the 
reader  may  ask  :  "Is  the  climate  of  the  country  suitable 
and  healthy  for  Northern  Europeans  ?  "  The  reply,  as 
politicians  would  put  it,  is  "  in  the  affirmative."  Brazil, 
comprising  nearly  five  degrees  north  of  the  Equator, 
the  whole  latitude  of  the  southern  torrid,  and  ten  degrees 
of  the  southern  temperate  zones,  and  extending  longitudin- 
ally from  Cape  St.  Augustine,  across  the  mountains  of  its 
own  interior,  to  the  feet  of  the  Andes,  must  necessarily 
possess  many  varieties  of  tropical,  semi-tropical,  and 
temperate  climates  ;  and  these  as  a  whole  are  much  superior 
to  those  of  other  countries  in  corresponding  latitudes. 
The  first  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  configuration 
of  the  country.  South  America  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
irregular  triangle,  the  longest  side  of  which  is  upon  the 
Pacific,  while  the  two  shorter,  with  the  great  total  length 
of  about  six  thousand  miles,  are  upon  the  Atlantic  coast. 
This  configuration  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  tempera- 
ture and  irrigation.  To  it,  and  to  the  trade- winds, 
together  with  an  average  elevation  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  Brazil  owes  her  favourable 
climate  and  her  great  Amazonian  River  System.  These 
trade  winds,  sweeping  from  the  north-east  and  from  the 
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south-east,  bringing  with  them  a  sea-borrowed  burden 
of  rain-clouds,  whose  waters  descend  in  refreshing  moisture 
upon  the  vast  forests  and  mountains  ;  until,  in  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  loftier  Andes,  they  are  wholly  condensed, 
and  fall  in  the  copious  rains  and  snows,  which  nourish 
perpetually  the  sources  of  two  of  the  mightiest  rivers  of 
the  world. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  newly-arrived  traveller, 
explorer,  merchant  or  naturalist  is  usually  spared  the 
unhappy  experiences  which,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  await  him  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of 
Asia ;  in  short,  he  runs  little  risk  of  having  his  con- 
stitution impaired,  or  his  first  months  of  pleasure  or 
usefulness  lost  through  acclimatising  fevers,  if  he  takes 
the  ordinary  precautions  necessary  in  tropical  climates. 

To  treat  the  subject  rather  more  in  detail,  in  the  northern 
states  of  Amazonia,  Ceara,  and  Para,  the  climate  is  hot 
and  damp.  In  the  early  morning  one  may  walk,  or  ride, 
with  comfort ;  but,  as  the  day  advances,  the  heat  increases, 
until,  by  noon,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  scorching  like  a 
furnace,  and  exercise  becomes  impossible.  After  mid-day 
the  sun  quickly  loses  its  power,  and  the  temperature 
becomes  more  tolerable,  until  the  beautiful  tropical  night 
has  amply  compensated  for  the  terrible  heat  of  the  day. 
In  this  portion  of  the  country  there  are  two  dry  and  two 
wet  seasons  every  year.  The  short  dry  season  lasts 
from  January  until  the  end  of  February.  From  that  time 
until  June  rain  is  abundant,  and  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
and  its  numerous  tributaries  are  usually  many  feet  under 
water.  Then  comes  the  long  dry  season  which  lasts  from 
the  early  part  of  July  to  the  end  of  October.  The  quantity 
and  distribution  of  the  rain  is,  however,  unequal ;  and 
its  seasons  vary  at  different  points  along  the  coast.  At 
Pernambuco  the  rain  continues  for  about  three  months 
only,  and  falls  in  considerable  quantities,  while  at  Para 
less  than  sixty  days  of  the  year  may  be  without  rain. 
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Further  south,  and  in  the  highland  districts,  the  tem- 
perature gradually  drops,  until,  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo 
the  climate  has  become  quite  normal.  Then  sleet  and 
snow  are  not  uncommon,  and  an  overcoat  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  one's  kit.  From  these  few  remarks,  the  reader 
will  see  that  a  proposing  resident  in,  or  visitor  to,  Brazil 
may  choose  almost  the  exact  climate  that  considerations 
of  health  may  render  desirable.  To  the  would-be  traveller 
I  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  following  passage  relative 
to  the  annoyances  he  must  be  prepared  to  face.*  "  The 
reader  who  has  not  visited  the  land  would  be  led  [by  his 
enumeration  of  the  animal- life,  etc.]  to  the  belief  that 
it  is  impossible  to  stir  a  foot  without  being  affectionately 
entwined  by  a  serpent,  sprung  upon  by  a  jaguar,  or  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake.  In  your  fancy,  every  bush  swarms  with 
chigoes  ready  to  engraft  their  stock  upon  your  legs,  every 
cranny  contains  a  scorpion  waiting  to  ensconce  himself 
in  your  pantaloons,  and  every  pool  is  filled  with  electric 
eels  waiting  to  give  you  a  shocking  reception.  I  can 
only  say  that,  when  travelling  on  the  sea-coast  and  in 
the  interior,  I  never  was  more  annoyed  by  insects  than 
I  had  been  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  with  a  moderate  degree  of  care  you  may 
journey  fifty  days  without  experiencing  anything  more 
deadly  than  the  bite  of  a  mosquito. 

11  The  sand  flies  call  forth  more  complaints  from  natural- 
ists and  travellers  than  do  either  serpents,  scorpions, 
or  centipedes  ;  and  yet  all  of  these  are  more  or  less 
found  throughout  the  interior.  But  difficulties  only  seem 
insurmountable  in  the  distance  ;  they  disappear  when 
looked  boldly  in  the  face,  and  do  not  affect  the  tourist 
or  the  naturalist  one-tenth  as  much  in  reality  as  in  antici- 
pation." Let  the  intending  traveller,  then,  take  care 
and  courage,  and  all  will  be  well. 

♦Kidder  and  Fletcher. 
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Before  concluding  this  brief  introduction,  I  must  express 
my  regret  that  limited  time  prevented  me  from  penetrating 
as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  far  into  the  unexplored  parts  of  the 
country  ;  though,  had  I  done  so,  considerations  of  space 
would  have  necessitated  no  more  than  a  brief  description 
in  this  book.  To  those  readers  to  whom  the  call  of  the 
wild  is  the  loudest  of  all  calls,  I  would  recommend  the 
vivid  pictures  of  parts  of  the  primeval  country  given  in 
the  late  Mr.  James  W.  Wells'  book,  "  Three  Thousand 
Miles  Through  Brazil,"  and,  as  adjuncts  thereto,  his 
novel,  "  The  Voice  of  Urbano,"  and  his  translation  of 
Senhor  Sylvio  Dinarte's  story,  "  Innocencia,"  which  gives 
a  faithful  picture  of  character  and  scenery  in  the  back- 
woods of  Brazil. 
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CHAPTER     I 

IN     THE     DAYS     OF     ELIZABETH 

Introductory — Adventures  of  Peter  Carden — Anthony  Knyvet — 
Waynembuth — A  Shark  Story — Avataley — A  Snake  Story — 
Anthony  the  Unfortunate. 

Before  describing  the  comparatively  civilised  states 
comprised  in  modern  Brazil,  I  propose  to  devote 
a  few  chapters,  drawn  mainly  from  ancient  records,  to 
some  aspects  of  the  country  and  of  the  natives,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuits,  castaways,  and  other 
pioneers  whom  duty  or  love  of  adventure  attracted  to 
the  barbarous  land.  I  shall  describe  also,  in  the  borrowed 
language  of  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes*  "  and  other  travellers' 
tales,  some  of  the  country's  animal  and  vegetable  curiosities, 
and  shall  give  some  scenes  of  Indian  life  which  may — and, 
I  believe,  do — still  repeat  themselves  in  the  remoter  and, 
as  yet,  unexplored  districts. 

The  legends  and  primitive  religions  of  the  country, 
having  their  origins  in  the  interpretations  by  the  natives 
of  the  natural  phenomena  amidst  which  they  found 
themselves,  are  not  more  terrible  than  one  would  expect 
in  a  partly  tropical  country,  whose  plains,  woods  and 

♦London,  1625.  See  part  4.  The  book  comprises  five  volumes 
of  voyages. 
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waters  were  the  home  of  the  jaguar,  the  serpent,  the 
alligator,  and  many  other  forms  of  life  naturally  hostile 
to  man,  and  whose  skies  during  a  season  of  the  year  let 
loose  the  rolling  thunder  and  the  driving  rain. 

They  are  not  all  pretty  tales  that  I  have  to  tell — those 
that  reveal  the  naked,  man-eating  savage  in  all  his  native 
ferocity  are  bloodily  realistic  and  horrible — nevertheless 
there  lingers,  as  I  think,  about  many  of  them,  some  of  the 
olden  charm  of  travellers'  tales,  full  of  imagination  and 
whimsie,  strangely  garbled  in  superstition  and  credulity, 
and  decked  in  the  quaint  phraseology  of  England's 
past. 

The  first  wanderer  in  Brazil  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
was  one  Peter  Carden,  a  Cornishman,  of  Saint  Verian, 
who  accompanied  Sir  Francis  Drake  upon  his  buccaneering 
"  voyage  about  the  world  "  in  1577,  seventy  years  after 
the  first   discovery  of  the  country  by  Europeans.* 

The  ship  in  which  Peter  was  returning  by  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  after  many  adventures,  was  cast  upon  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  all  save  he  were  lost.  The  survivor 
was  well  received  by  the  savages. 

"  There,"  says  Peter,  "  I  staied  among  them  (being 
well  entertained)  for  certain  moneths,  until  I  had  learned 
most  part  of  their  language,  in  which  meane  space  I 
noted  their  manners,  which  were  as  followeth.  They 
went  out  to  the  warres  armed  at  my  first  coming,  onely 
with  Bowes  and  Arrowes,  some  three  or  four  hundred 
at  a  time,  and  when  they  had  the  victory  of  their  enemies, 
they  tied  one  of  their  Captives  to  one  of  their  company 
with  cotton  cords  faste  arme  to  arme,  and  bringing  them 
home,  within  two  or  three  daies  after  they  would  tie  them 
to  a  poast,  and  with  a  massie  club  of  red  wood  one  of  the 
company  (after  they  have  drank  a  certaine  drinke  with 
dancing  round  about  him)  at  one  blow  slits  his  head  a 
sunder." 

♦See  page  59  for  the  early  history  of  Brazil. 
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Later  on  I  hope  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  relations 
between  the  gentle  savage  and  his  prisoners  ;  but  the 
above  will  serve  for  a  beginning.     Peter  continues  : 

"I  could  observe  no  religion  among  them,  but  only 
that  they  reverence  and  worshippe  the  moone,  especially 
the  new  Moone  ;  whereat  they  do  rejoice  in  leaping, 
dancing,  and  clapping  their  hands." 

He  consented  to  join  an  expedition  against  other  nations, 
but,  before  setting  out,  showed  them  a  way  to  make 
"  certaine  targets  of  the  barke  of  a  Tree,"  and  had  all  his 
companions  marked  on  one  leg  "  with  a  red  kinde  of 
Balsome  "  to  distinguish  them  from  the  enemy. 

With  the  help  of  the  targets,  Peter's  army  was  victorious, 
and  twenty  prisoners,  brought  home,  were  duly  killed, 
roasted,  and  eaten. 

Peter  Carden  got  home  at  last,  where  his  strange  ad- 
ventures reached  the  ears  of  Lord  Charles  Howard,  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  by  whom  they  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  was  pleased 
"  to  talke  with  me  a  long  houre's  space  of  my  travails 
and  wonderfull  escape,"  an  honour  which  she  supplemented 
with  a  present  of  twenty- two  angels. 

Anthony  Knyvet  is  another  who  has  given  us  some 
graphic  details  concerning  his  coming  to  the  River  of 
Janero,  and  usage  among  the  Portugals  and  Indians  ; 
his  divers  travels  through  divers  regions  of  those  parts. 

"  It  happened  one  day,  being  by  the  sea-side  washing 
of  little  dogs,  there  came  a  Canoa  full  of  Portugals,  and 
they  tooke  me  to  the  towne  with  them  ....  the  next 
day  the  Governour  sent  for  me  and  examined  me  what 
I  was  ;  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  poore  ship  boy.  With 
that  Henry  Barway  reproved  me,  asking  what  I  meant, 
to  say  so  to  the  Governour.  I  replied  that  I  was  no  other 
but  what  I  had  told  him  ;  then  the  Governour  commanded 
me  to  be  carried  to  the  Sugar  Mill,  where  I  was  three 
moneths,  till  all  the  clothes  that  I  had  were  torne  in 
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pieces,  with  working  in  a  barke  going  day  and  night  up 
and  down  for  sugar  canes,  and  wood  for  the  Mill ;  the 
miserable  life  that  I  was  in  made  me  carelesse  what  I  did. 
I  had  neither  meate  nor  clothes,  but  blows  as  many  as 
Galley  slaves.  Then  I  determined  to  run  away  into  the 
Wildernesse,  for  I  was  ashamed  to  be  seene  naked  of  the 
Portugals.  I  made  me  a  Cottage  in  a  great  Cave  in  the 
Wildernesse  where  I  was  seven  moneths.  In  this  day 
I  fished  for  to  live,  and  in  the  night  I  came  to  some  Indian's 
houses,  and  for  fish  they  gave  me  Cassavie  meale,  and 
many  kindes  of  Rootes  that  served  me  for  bread.  In 
the  end  the  Governour  caused  me  to  be  sought  out,  and 
gave  me  a  suit  of  blue  clothes,  and  commanded  me  to 
worke  in  a  garden,  where  I  carried  earth,  and  digged  the 
ground  to  plant  Cabidges  and  Turneps." 

Later  on  we  find  him  going  on  a  journey  to  "  a  Towne 
called  Lawarapipo  (that  is  to  say)  Is  this  the  Dogge  ?  " 
The  head  man  "  seeing  me  forward  to  doe  him  service, 
sent  me  from  this  towne  with  eight  of  his  slaves,  laden 
with  Hatchets  and  Knives,  to  another  kinde  of  Canibals, 

called  Pories As  soone  as  I   came  into   a  great 

house,  which  I  thought  was  their  King's,  ....  presently, 
they  had  hanged  up  a  faire  Net  between  two  postes,  in 
the  which  I  was  commended  to  sit  downe,  and  as  soon 
as  I  was  set,  there  came  at  the  least  twentie  women, 
and  some  laying  their  heads  on  my  shoulders,  and  others 
on  my  knees,  they  began  to  cry  out,  making  such  a  pitious 
noise,  that  I  was  amazed.*  Yet  I  determined  to  sit  still 
till  they  had  done.  As  soone  as  the  women  were  gone, 
an  old  man  came  in,  all  painted  in  red  and  blacke,  and 
he  had  three  great  holes  in  his  face,  one  in  the  under  Up 
and  one  on  each  side  of  his  mouth,  and  in  every  hole 
stood  a  faire  green  stone.  This  Caniball  came  through 
the  house  where  I  was,  with  a  woodden  sword  in  his  hand, 

♦The  Brazilian  native's  welcome  to  a  suitor.  A  full  description 
will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter. 
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and  as  he  came  he  spake  very  loud,  and  looked  as  though 
hee  had  been  mad,  striking  his  hand  on  his  breast  and 
on  his  thighs  ;  still  crying  out  he  walked  up  and  downe. 
After  the  Savage  had  ended  his  speech  he  stroke  me  on 
the  head,  and  bad  me  welcome  ;  and  commanded  such 
things  as  were  in  his  house  to  be  set  before  me  to  eate. 
....  Whilst  I  continued  in  this  towne,  a  Savage  called 
Waynembuth,  who  bare  a  great  grudge  to  the  Portugals, 
came  where  I  was,  with  two  women,  and  when  he  came 
into  the  house  where  I  was,  he  laid  his  hands  on  their 
necke,  and  so  came  dancing  before  me,  then  after  he  had 
danced  some  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  spake  to  me  saying, 
"  Doest  thou  see  these  women  ?  By  my  valour  I  got 
their  loves,  and  now  their  desire  I  am  sworne  to  fulfill, 
which  is  to  kille  thee,  as  I  have  done  many  more  !  I 
answered  him  that  I  came  not  as  an  enemy  against  him, 
or  any  of  his,  but  as  a  friend  that  brought  him  many 
things  that  I  was  assured  he  wanted,  and  that  if  nothing 
would  satisfie  him  but  my  life,  I  assured  him  that  he  and 
all  his  Count rie  would  pay  for  it.  To  this  he  made  no 
answere,  but  went  to  separate  my  things  that  lay  by  me 
to  his  concubines ;  withall  I  started  out  of  my  bed,  and 
tooke  my  sword  in  my  hand,  and  thrust  the  Caniball 
from  my  things,  that  I  had  almost  overturned  him,  and 
he  durst  not  touch  them  nor  me  any  more,  but  stood 
rayling  and  threatening  to  kill  me " 

That  quarrel  eventually  fizzled  out ;  but  Knyvet  is 
soon  in  trouble  again.     This  time  it  is  a  shark. 

11  One  night  being  upon  a  Rock  fishing  for  Dog-fish 
....  I  took  my  line,  laid  it  under  me,  and  fell  asleep ; 
about  midnight  with  the  beginning  of  the  Flood,  a  Dog- 
fish took  my  hooke,  and  the  line  being  under  me,  I  awaked, 
took  the  line  in  my  hand,  and  running  about  the  Rock, 
(I  know  not  how)  the  line  tangled  about  my  legge,  and 
the  fish  drew  me  into  the  Sea  ;  and  as  soone  as  I  fell  into 
the  water  the  shark  swam  at  me  as  if  he  would  have 
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devoured  me,  but  as  soone  as  I  saw  him  come  neare  me, 
I  caught  hold  on  the  hooke  that  was  in  his  mouth,  and 
striking  downwards  with  my  hand,  the  Sharke  swam 
away  againe.  I  now  remembered  a  knife  that  I  had 
about  my  necke  tyed  with  a  string  as  the  Cannibals  use, 
and  therewith  cut  the  cord,  or  else  then  had  I  ended  all 
my  miseries  ;  all  my  body  was  torne  with  the  Crags  of 
the  Rocke,  so  that  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight  I  was  not 
able  to  stirre." 

Not  long  after  came  an  adventure  with  snakes.  "  We 
came  into  a  faire  champaine  Countrie  like  meadow  ground 
with  long  grasse,  &  great  store  of  Pine  trees  where  we 
lodged  that  night  in  a  bottom  in  which  we  killed  about 
sixe  hundred  Snakes  ;  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  one 
Indian  called  Jeronimo  was  bit  by  them,  and  not  any 
more.  This  Indian  presently  swelled,  his  blood  sprang 
out  of  his  eyes  and  his  nailes,  and  so  he  died." 

Close  upon  the  snakes  follow  hunger,  evil  spirits  and  disease 

"  Our  men  were  very  weeke,  and  almost  starved  with 
hunger.  The  Indians  died,  amazed  (as  some  of  them  said) 
with  a  Spirit  which  they  called  Coropio,  which  did  kill 
them,  many  would  complain  that  they  were  possessed 
with  spirits  called  Avafaly.  Those  that  were  tormented 
with  the  Spirit  would  command  themselves  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  with  their  Bowstrings,  and  then  desire 
their  friends  to  hit  them  with  the  cords  that  they  hang 
their  beds  withall ;  but  for  all  their  Ceremony,  I  saw 
not  one  of  them  escape  after  they  came  to  that  Estate. 
The  most  of  our  Indians  died  with  a  kinde  of  sickness  that  is 
common  in  all  hot  Countreyes,  that  is  with  a  sweat e  and 
weariness  of  the  body  ....  it  breedeth  with  headache 
and  burning  Fever,  then  we  presently  let  blood  and  that 
killeth  us 

11  Henry  Barrawell  told  us  that  a  great  Snake  was  by 
the  bogges,  and  that  it  leaped  up  and  downe  after  him. 
Then  the  Indians  said,  that  it  was  a  kinde  of  snake  that 
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flyeth  at  the  fire.  I  asked  Henry  Barrawell  where  I  might 
find  the  Snake,  he  told  me  at  such  a  place,  then  I  tooke 
the  handle  of  an  Axe,  being  of  heavie  blacke  wood,  and  a 
little  Waxe  Candle,  in  a  guard,  because  the  Snake  should 
not  spie  me  ;  and  I  made  it  very  readie.  When  I  came 
to  the  place  that  my  friend  had  told  me,  I  lighted  my 
torch,  and  was  so  near  the  Snake  that,  if  I  would,  I  could 
not  shunne  her,  this  Snake  had  a  great  frogge  in  her 
mouth,  and  as  soone  as  she  saw  the  fire,  shee  put  the 
frogge  out  of  her  mouth,  and  ray  sing  up  her  skinne,  like 
the  scales  of  a  great  fish  with  her  mouth  open,  shee  offered 
to  flye  at  mee  ;  as  soone  as  her  mouth  was  open,  I  strooke 
at  her,  and  hit  her  on  the  head  and  the  teeth,  that  I 
crushed  her  braines.  As  soone  as  I  had  strooke  her,  I 
threw  my  torch  one  way,  and  ranne  halfe  a  doozen  steps, 
the  snake  made  a  great  noyse  in  the  water,  but  I  looked 
still  towards  my  Torch  to  prove  if  it  was  true  that  they 
would  flye  in  the  fire,  but  when  I  saw  no  such  thing,  I 
went  and  tooke  my  Torch  again,  and  very  warily  went  to 
the  place,  where  I  had  strooke  the  Snake,  when  I  saw  all 
her  head  bloudie,  and  her  eyes  broken,  and  so  I  killed  her." 
So  the  tale  goes  on,  at  too  great  length  to  be  told  here. 
Brave,  unfortunate  Anthony  faces  death  every  day,  by  fire, 
flood,  tempest,  wild  beast,  cannibal,  or  famine  ;  nor 
does  his  ultimate  return  to  England,  even,  bring  him 
cessation  of  misfortune,  for,  having  disobeyed  a  summons 
from  his  old  master  to  return  to  him,  he  was,  by  that 
man's  influence,  "  taken  in  the  streete  as  if  I  had  been 
some  notorious  villaine,  cast  in  a  dungeon  where  I  lay 
(God  be  my  witness)  three  daies  without  meate,  or  sight 
of  light ;  in  the  end  I  espied  a  little  glimpse  of  the  light, 
and  climbing  up  the  wall,  in  despaire  and  halfe  madde, 
I  broke  down  a  piece  of  a  boord  that  stood  before  an  Iron 
grate,  there  I  cried  out  in  such  sorte  that  a  great  many 
came  to  the  window,  where  many  pitied  me,  but  none 
could  helpe  me "      Poor  Anthony  ! 


CHAPTER     II 


STRANGE     BIRDS     AND     BEASTS 

The  Country  and  Climate — Beasts,  Birds,  and  Lizards — Ibiracua — 
Boa  Constrictor — Saguim — Crocadiles — A  Lizard  Adventure 
— The  Tangara — Humming  Birds — Mermen  and  Mermaids — 
Frogges. 

Before  giving  some  pictures  of  Indian  life  in  Old 
Brazil,  let  us  see  what  manner  of  country  it  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  the  chroniclers — for  example,  to  John 
Harris,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  who  has  left  us,  in  his  collection  of 
voyages  and  travels,*  an  account  of  the  country,  borrowed 
mainly  from  the  early  seventeenth  century  work, 
"  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,"  enriched  by  comments  of  his 
own,  critical,  ironical,  or  otherwise,  as  the  mood  took  him. 
In  "  A  brief  Account  of  the  Country  and  People  about 
the  River  of  the  Amazons,"  by  William  Davis,  Barber- 
Chyrurgeon,  of  London,  who  lived  there  some  time : 
"  This  country  (the  Relater  tells  us)  is  extremely  full  both 
of  Woods  and  Rivers,  as  also  of  Lakes  and  Pools,  so  that 
the  Inhabitants  are  far  enough  from  any  danger  of  wanting 
those  two  great  conveniences  of  life,  Wood  and  Water ; 
The  Woods  abound  with  all  sorts  of  wild  Beasts,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  good  wild  fowl  in  'em  too  ;  but  Parrots, 
he  says,  are  more  common  than  Pigeons  in  England, 
and  he  commends  them  for  as  good  meat.     The  Waters, 

*See  "  A  Complete  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  by  John 
Harris,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  &c,  London,  1705. 
Page  719,  "  A  brief  Account  of  the  Country  and  People  at  the  River 
of  the  Amazons,"  by  William  Davis,  Barber  and  Chirurgeon,  of 
London,  who  lived  there  some  time. 
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both  the  running  and  standing  ones,  afford  as  much  fish  ; 
but  there  are  so  many  Crocodiles,  Alligators,  and  Water- 
Serpents,  that  those  who  frequent  'em  for  that  sport 
must  always  be  upon  their  guard. 

"  The  Country  is  subject  to  violent  Rains,  Thunder, 
and  Lightning,  and  those  Storms,  as  they  are  very  frequent, 
so  they  commonly  hold  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  of  the 
twenty-four.  But  the  worst  persecution  to  Strangers 
that  come  hither  is  the  Musquitoes  or  Flies  ;  these  im- 
portunate animals  will  be  continually  hovering  about 
a  Man  and  sucking  his  Blood,  let  him  do  almost  what 
he  can  to  defend  himself ;  and  'tis  to  be  supposed  the 
Author  suffer'd  pretty  considerably  under  this  persecution, 
because  he  seems  to  speak  something  feelingly  on  the 
matter."  These  are  that  persecuted  Author's  words. 
"  This  Count rie  is  full  of  Muskitas  which  is  a  small  Flie, 
which  much  offend  a  Stranger  coming  newly  into  the 
Countrie." 

With  regard  to  the  climate,  plants,  and  animal  life  of 
Brazil,  we  find  some  curious  remarks,  and  some  quaint 
comments  thereon  in  a  "  complete  Account  of  the  great 
Country  of  Brazil,  with  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Inhabitants,  from  a  Portuguese*  and  a  Frenchman  who 
lived  there  a  great   while. "f 

"  The  Climate  is  temperate  and  healthful,  and  (amongst 
the  Natives  at  least)  the  Thread  of  Life  is  spun  out  to  as 
great  a  length  here  as  anywhere  ;  the  Country  is  full  of 
old  People,  and  'tis  a  common  thing  to  see  ninety  and  a 
hundred  years  in  a  hopeful  way  of  going  on  to  a  greater 

•"It  was  written  it  seemeth  by  a  Portugal  1  Frier  (or  Jesuite) 
which  had  lived  thirtie  years  in  those  parts,  from  whom  (much 
against  his  will)  the  written  book  was  taken  by  one  Francis  Cooke, 
of  Dartmouth,  .  .  .  who  sold  the  same  to  Master  Hacket  for 
twenty  shillings  ;  by  whose  procurement  it  was  translated  out  of 
Portugal  1  into  English." 

fl  shall  quote  in  these  chapters  both  from  Harris  and  the  authors 
in  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrims/'  from  whom  the  former  derives  his  in- 
formation, or  rather  from  whom  he  appears  to  copy. 
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number."     As  for  the  Seasons,  "  'tis  no  sooner  day  than 
the  sun's  up,  and  also  'tis  Night  as  soon  as  he  is  down." 

Here  are  some  descriptions  of  vegetable  life. 

"  The  Mandioca  root  serves  'em  for  the  making  several 
sorts  of  Broth  also,  and  those  so  very  healthful  and  re- 
storative that  they  give  'em  to  rich  People,  as  the  most 
proper  and  effectual  means  to  recover  'em.  But  besides 
all  these  uses,  they  make  Cakes,  Pies,  Fritters  and  Cimnels 
of  it  ;  yea,  there  is  hardly  any  useful  or  pleasant  sort  of 
Food  belonging  to  a  House,  and  which  can  be  made  of 
Grain,  but  they  fetch  it  out  of  this  root. 

"  As  for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  it,  'tis  commended 
as  an  excellent  remedy  against  the  bitings  of  venemous 
Creatures,  when  'tis  prepared  by  drying  in  the  Smoak  ; 
notwithstanding  to  eat  this  root  raw  is  of  dangerous 
consequence,  for  it  contains  a  cold  crude  Liquor,  which 
produces  fatal  effects  in  the  body  of  man,  yet  other  Animals 
have  the  privilege  of  eating  it  raw  without  any  hurt,  and 
not  only  so,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  benefit,  for  it  fattens 
and  nourishes  them  to  a  great  degree  ;  but  should  they 
drink  the  express'd  juice  it  would  infallibly  kill  'em, 
and  they  would  live  no  longer  than  until  that  got  down 
into  their  stomachs. 

"  The  herb  Nana  is  a  fruit  so  very  plentiful  that  the 
Indians  fatten  their  hogs  with  it,  and  except  some  small 
quantities  that  are  preserved  for  a  sort  of  Sweetmeat, 
they  have  no  other  way  for  common  spending  of  'em,  but 
only  to  carry  them  to  Sea,  when  the  Sea-side  People  eat 
'em,  and  find  benefit  by  'em " 

The  Holy  Herb,  says  Harris,  derives  its  name,  no  doubt, 
from  the  power  it  possesses  to  cure  many  maladies,  yet 
"  The  Portuguese  and  Indians  do  make  some  other  (and 
those  very  unholy  and  unclean)  uses  of  this  holy  plant, 
for  they'll  sit  and  suck  the  smoke  on't  for  a  whole  day 
together,  until  they  are  as  drunk  as  so  many  Apes  ;  they 
make  certain  Pipes  or  Tubes  of  Palm-leaves,  and  fill  'em 
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with  this  herb  dried,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it  at  one  end, 
and  holding  the  other  in  their  mouth,  they  keep  drawing 
until  they  have  drawn  themselves  into  a  state  of  absolute 
drunkennesse  ....  and  on  the  next  morning  are  as 
mellow  as  if  they  had  been  drinking  Wine  or  strong  Beer 
all  that  time." 

Lerius,*  being  less  puritanically  minded  than  Harris, 
is  divided  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Holy  Herb. 
"  To  some,"  he  says,  "  it  doeth  much  harm,  and  maketh 
them  dizzie  and  drunke,  to  others  it  doth  much  good,  and 
maketh  them  void  a  great  deal  of  flegme  at  the  mouth. 
The  women  also  doe  drink  it,  but  they  are  such  as  are 
olde  and  sickly,  for  it  is  verie  medicinable  unto  them, 
especially  for  the  cough,  the  head-ache  and  the  Disease 
of  the  stomacke,  and  hence  come  a  great  many  of  the 
Portugals  to  drink  it,  and  have  taken  it  for  a  vice  or  for 
idlenesse,  imitating  the  Indians  to  spend  daies  and  nights 
about  it." 

The  Mangaba-tree  fruit  is  very  easily  digested,  "  whole- 
some, well-tasted,  and  lies  so  light  upon  the  stomach, 
that  those  who  have  eaten  so  many  can  hardly  find  that 
they  have  eat  any  at  all."  But  beware  of  the  Ombu, 
"  a  great  tree,  not  very  high,  but  well  spread ;  the  fruit 
is  like  a  white  Plumb  ....  it  has  this  odd  property, 
that  it  makes  those  People  lose  their  teeth  that  eat  of 
it ;  but  the  root  is  much  more  favourable,  it  has  no  influence 
to  make  a  man  lose  any  good  thing  belonging  to  him, 
but  will  contribute  to  the  ridding  him  of  whatever  is 
evil  and  troublesome." 

Unless  you  prefer  the  more  violent  remedy  of  the 
Ombu,  you  could,  and  doubtless  can,  cure  tooth-ache  in 
Brazil  by  means  of  the   Betel  Tree.     You   must   put   a 


♦Another  of  Purchas'  authors,  John  Lerius,  a  French  Protestant, 
who  apparently  lived  in  Brazil  during  the  year  1557  and  1558, 
bent  upon  evangelical  reformation,  from  which  he  afterwards 
apostatised. 
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small  piece  in  the  hollow  of  the  tooth  when  "  it  bites  and 
teazes  the  Tongue  like  ginger,  and  consequently  draws 
plenty  of  Rheum."  Avoid  Jacapucaya  nuts,  too,  unless 
you  are  already  bald.  "  If  a  man  eats  of  'em  green  they 
bring  all  his  hair  off." 

Yet  there  are  in  Purchas  statements  that  strain  to 
breaking  point  even  the  Rev.  Harris'  credulity.  "  Beasts 
who  are  taught  by  Nature  the  (oily)  virtues  of  this  Tree 
(the  Cupayba),  will  come  and  rub  themselves  against  it, 
as  if  'twere  to  know  something  from  it  in  order  to  the 
cure  of  their  distempers."  Dr.  Harris,  however,  cannot 
be  of  the  Portugals'  mind  in  this  matter,  but  believes 
rather  "  that  the  sense  of  the  Beast's  rubbing  is  of  the 
very  same  with  that  of  a  man's  scratching  where  it  itches, 
and  that  they  do  it  against  this  tree,  and  not  another, 
is  because  this  happens  to  be  next  'em,  or  to  lie  readiest 
in  their  way  "  ;  which  shows  that  Harris,  whether,  in  this 
instance,  he  be  right  or  wrong,  possesses  a  fair  share  of 
common  sense. 

According  to  the  writer  in  Purchas,  the  animals,  birds, 
reptiles  and  insects  of  the  country  are  as  quaint  in  their 
behaviour  and  qualities  as  one  might  expect.  Even  the 
butterflies  are  dangerous,  "  There  is  nothing  that  is  not 
meat  that  'scapes  'em  worse  than  Leather  and  things  made 
of  it,  and  therefore  if  they  bite  of  any  leather-breeches, 
Jackets,  Shoes,  etc.,  they  cast  off  all  the  upper  grain 
entirely,  and  leave  only  the  slight  businesses  behind, 
which  a  man  may  call  the  remainder  of  Leather  if  he 
pleases,  but  without  he  knew  it  to  be  so  he  would  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  prove  it.  If  a  Fowl  or  anything  of  that  kind 
be  in  their  way,  they'll  make  a  clean  Anatomy  oft,  and 
show  a  man  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  bones,  without 
giving  him  the  trouble  to  pick  off  the  flesh." 

The  Ibiracua  is  a  fatal  beast.  Its  bite  "  makes  the 
party  bit  presently  void  blood  at  all  the  passages  of  the 
Body,  at  Mouth,  Nose,  Eyes  and  Ears,  and  thus  it  con- 
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tinues  streaming  forth,  till  by  some  proper  method  the 
Flux  is  stopt,  which  if  not  done  in  time  too,  signifie  nothing, 
and  the  whole  mass  will  at  last  be  exhausted.  As  for 
the  Musk  Snake,  we  have  no  more  said  of  it  than  only 
that  it  deserves  that  Name,  as  carrying  a  very  powerful 
(but  pleasing  and  fragrant)  smell  of  musk  along  with 
it  wherever  it  goes,  so  that  the  blind  man,  by  the  direction 
of  his  Nose,  may  possibly  keep  out  of  the  way  of  these 
as  well  as  the  other  above  mentioned." 

The  description  of  the  Boa-Constrictor,  and  of  the 
sloughing  of  its  skin  is  quaint. 

"  She  hath  a  Chaine  along  the  back,  of  notable  Pictures 
and  verie  faire  ....  it  hath  Teeth  like  a  Dogge,  and 
laying  hold  on  a  Man,  Cow,  Stagge,  Hogge,  winding  it 
with  certain  turnes  of  her  Taile,  it  swalloweth  the  said 
thing  whole.  And  after  she  hath  it  so  in  her  belly,  she 
lets  herself e  rot,  and  the  Ravens  and  Crows  do  eat  her 
all,  so  that  there  remaineth  nothing  but  her  bones, 
and  afterward  it  breedeth  new  flesh  again,  and  reneweth 
as  before  it  was.  The  reason  whereof  is  (say  the  men 
of  the  Countrie)  because  it  putrifieth  it  hath  the  head 
in  the  mire,  and  having  life  in  the  noddle  they  live 
again." 

Our  Author  mentions  also  the  Priguica,  like  a  shagg'd 
Dog  very  ugly  and  so  slow  that  "  all  the  blows  a  man  can 
give  'em  shall  never  make  'em  mend  their  pace." 

"  The  Saguim  shows  a  lively  image  of  the  stately  beauty 
of  the  Lyon  "  and  like  that  beast  is  "  haughty  and  full 
of  Stomack,  apt  to  resent  an  affront."  But  the  real 
king  of  beasts  in  Brazil,  then  and  now,  is  the  Jaguar  that 
has  "  snapt  and  torn  in  pieces  "  so  many  of  the  natives. 
"  These  People  the  first  time  they  saw  our  European 
Hounds  ran  away  every  man  for  his  life  as  fast  as  their 
legs  could  carry  'em,  they  fancied  they  were  jaguars, 
and  concluded  our  men  to  be  out  of  their  senses  to  let 
'em  leap  and  fawn  upon  'em  so  as  they  did." 
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"  The  Crocadiles*  that  keep  the  land  ....  are  many 
of  'em  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's  thigh,  and  of  proportionable 
length,  but  so  far  from  doing  any  harm  that  the  little 
children  play  freely  with  'em,  and  they  run  about  the 
houses  as  commonly  (but  in  far  greater  numbers)  as  dogs 
and  cats  do  about  ours."     Happy  little  children  ! 

The  mere  "  lizards,"  though,  were  apparently  almost 
equally  amenable.  Here  is  a  "  lizard  "  adventure  that 
befell  our  author. 

"  He  and  two  more  of  his  countrymen  (Portuguese, 
probably)  were  travelling  some  part  of  Brasile,  and  passing 
through  a  certain  valley  they  heard  a  fearful  noise  made 
by  some  beast  or  other  coming  towards  'em,  and  quickly 
after,  upon  a  little  Hill  about  thirty  paces  from  'em,  they 
'spied  what  it  was,  ....  a  Lizard  bigger  than  a  Man  in 
the  Body,  and  near  six  foot  long,  covered  with  white 
rough  Scales  like  Oyster-shells  ;  the  Monster  stood  and 
looked  on  'em,  as  they  could  well  see  by  his  glaring  Eyes, 
and  they  being  in  no  condition  to  make  any  assault  upon 
him,  kept  their  station,  expecting  when  he  would  come 
and  fall  about  'em"  ;  but  that  prodigious  and  fearful 
Lizard  had  apparently  no  such  design,  for  after  he  "  had 
beheld  us  a  quarter  of  an  houre  with  open  mouth,"  as 
he  stood  upon  that  rising  ground  for  a  little  fresh  air 
(which  they  saw  him  draw  in  with  open  mouth,  the  weather 
being  extremely  hot)  "  fetching  a  deep  groane  that  we 
might  easily  hear  it,  upon  a  sodaine  he  went  into  the  top  of 
a  Mountain  with  so  great  a  noise  of  a  crashing  and  breaking 
of  twigs  and  boughs  as  a  Deere  running  through  a  wood, 
would  scarce  have  made  !  " 

A  sight  of  the  beast's  tail  as  he  ran  "  confirmed  them  in 
the  opinion  that  the  creature  has  a  love  to  mankind, 
since  in  his  case  there  was  a  fair  opportunity,  if  it  had 
lov'd  only  to  devour  'em." 

*  Meaning  small  lizards. 
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The  country  contains  birds  innumerable  ;  but  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  our  author's  remarks  concerning 
very  many  of  'em.  I  will  mention,  however,  that  there 
are  parrots,  "  millions  of  'em,"  noisy  ones  that  will  talk 
with  a  very  little  teaching,  all  except  one,  the  Guiraiuba 
that  never  "  delights  'em  with  the  most  charming  notes," 
but  is  "  always  sad  and  sullen,  and  of  a  humour  not  capable 
of  giving  any  diversion."  Yet,  curiously  enough,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Harris,  "  this  silent  melancholy  bird  is  a 
Jewel  in  the  midst  of  all  the  thousands  of  talking  parrots 
in  Brazile,  for  the  same  reason  that  one  of  those  Parrots 
would  be  so  if  all  the  rest  were  tongue-tied  and  dull  like 
this." 

The  Guiratouteon  is  a  fowl,  the  most  remarkable  property 
of  which  is,  the  Lethargy  or  deep  sleep  that  it  is  most 
commonly  found  to  lie  in  ;  "  the  Indians  light  on  'em 
lying  thus  on  the  shore  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  tho' 
handled  discover  no  signs  of  life  ;  but  then  to  bring  'em 
to  themselves  again  they  give  'em  a  cant,  throwing  'em 
a  good  way,  and  so  by  means  of  the  fall  the  Bird  is 
thoroughly  awaked."  .... 

Another  curious  fowl  is  the  Tangara  "  of  the  bignesse  of 
a  Sparrow,  all  blacke,  the  head  is  of  a  very  fine  Orange- 
tawnie,  it  singeth  not,  but  it  hath  a  wonderfull  thing,  for 
it  hath  fits  like  the  Falling  Sicknesse,  and  for  this  cause 
the  Indians  doe  not  eate  them,  for  the  avoiding  of  that 
disease,  they  have  a  kind  of  very  pleasant  dancing,  and 
it  is,  that  one  of  them  makes  himselfe  as  dead,  and  the 
other  compasse  him  about  skipping  with  a  song  of  a 
strange  crying  that  is  heard  verie  farre,  and  when  they 
end  this  feast,  crying,  and  dancing,  he  that  was  as  dead 
riseth,  and  maketh  a  great  noise  and  crying,  and  then  all 
goe  away  and  end  their  feast.  They  are  so  earnest  when 
they  doe  it,  that  although  they  be  seene  and  shot  at,  they 
flie  not  away.  Of  these  there  be  many  kindes,  and  all 
of  them  have  accidents." 

2 
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The  description  of  the  humming  birds  is  very  graceful 
and  fanciful. 

"  They  are  very  swift  in  their  flight,  and  in  their  flight 
they  make  a  noise  like  the  bee,  and  they  rather  seeme 
Bees  in  their  swiftnesse  than  birds,  for  they  alwaies  feed 
flying  without  sitting  on  a  tree,  even  as  the  Bees  doe 
flie  sucking  the  hunnie  from  the  flowers.  They  have  two 
beginnings  of  their  generation,  some  are  hatched  of  eggs 
like  other  birds,  other  of  little  bubbles,  ....  and  it  is 
a  thing  to  be  noted,  a  little  bubble  to  beginne  to  convert 
itself  into  this  most  faire  bird,  and  unknowne  to  the 
Philosophers,  seeing  one  living  creature  without  corruption 
is  converted  into  another." 

The  Ox-fish  was  a  water-beast  whose  flesh  raised  a 
grave  dispute  among  the  Portuguese  "  whether  it  was 
proper  dish  for  fish-days  or  not ;  some  saying  that  coming 
out  of  the  same  element  as  the  fish  it  was  a  fish,  others 
that  it  was  too  rank  and  high  to  answer  the  ends  of  a 
fish  day  and  no  more  fish  than  Merman  or  Mermaid  was." 
Our  author  knows  not  how  they  ended  the  matter, 
but  opines  that  "  the  case  being  weighty,  and  Peace  of 
Men's  conscience  concerned  in  it,  it  ought  to  have  been 
well  discussed  by  Divines  and  brought  to  a  complete 
determination." 

These  Mermen,  or  Monsters  of  the  Sea,  that  are  here 
spoken  of  are  very  terrible  creatures. 

"  The  men  of  the  countrie  are  so  afraid  of  them,  that 
many  of  them  die  only  with  the  thought  of  them,  and 
none  that  seeth  them  'scapeth.  Some  that  died  already, 
being  demanded  the  cause,  said,  that  they  had  seen  the 
Monster,  they  properly  are  like  men  of  a  good  stature, 
but  their  eies  are  very  hollow.     The  female  are  like  women, 

they   have    long   haire    and    are   beautiful When 

they  perceive  it  (their  victims)  dead,  they  give  some 
sighings  in  show  of  sorrow,  and  letting  them  goe  they  runne 
away.     These  beings  "  come  up  to  the  Barrs  of  the  fresh 
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River  and  are  to  be  seen  there  very  frequently,  .... 
'twas  but  in  1682  than  an  Indian,  upon  the  Water  in  a 
Canoe,  was  persuaded  by  one  of  'em,  and  with  very  much 
difficulty  made  his  escape  ;  but  this  fellow  coming  home 
miserably  frightened,  it  seems,  told  the  adventure  to  his 
Master,  who  would  needs  go  to  see  the  Monster,  but  he 
had  better  have  taken  his  man's  word  for't  as  it  fell  out, 
for  sitting  carelessly  in  his  Canoe  with  one  of  his  Arms 
out,  the  Creature  (who  had  spied  him)  suddenly  seized 
him  by  the  hand  and  carried  him  under  water.  What 
they  catch,  they  are  said  to  embrace  so  strictly  in  their 
arms,  that  they  do  with  grasping  crush  it  all  to  pieces." 

Lerius,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  anon,  had  a  happier 
experience.  "In  a  verie  calme  Sea,  a  certaine  huge  fishe 
tooke  hold  with  the  hand  on  the  brim  of  the  boate,  and 
in  my  judgment,  it  would  either  have  overturned  it,  or 
gotten  up  into  it.  I  seeing  that,  cut  off  the  hand  with  a 
sickle  which  I  had  in  readinesse,  so  that  it  fell  into  the 
Boate,  and  it  had  five  fingers  verie  like  unto  ours  ;  besides, 
for  paine  which  that  fish  felt,  putting  the  head  above 
water,  which  was  like  unto  the  head  of  a  man,  it  squeaked 
a  little,  and  made  a  certaine  noise." 

I  must  conclude  these  notes  on  the  animal  life  of  the 
country  with  some  quaint  remarks  of  the  learned  doctor 
concerning  the  superstition  of  the  Indians  with  regard  to 
the  Water  Snakes  and  the  Frogges.  Of  the  former  he 
says,  "  The  Brazilians  hold  it  for  a  mighty  lucky  thing  to 
see  this  creature,  they  bless  themselves  upon  it,  and  take 
it  for  an  omen  of  long  life  ;  but  other  People  perhaps 
would  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  take  it  for  very  ill- 
luck,  and  an  infallible  Prognostick  of  a  sudden  Death, 
to  meet  such  a  filthy  Monster  as  this." 

Concerning  the  Indians'  dread  of  the  frogs,  he  says  : 
"  What  notions  they  have  of  it,  we  can't  tell,  but  this  is 
certain,  that  they  are  so  fearful  of  hearing  it  croak,  that 
they  die  with  that  fear  almost,  and  if  it  be  their  lot  at 
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any  time  to  hear  that  fated  Musick,  'tis  impossible  to 
persuade  'em  to  think  of  living,  but  the  fancy  that  they 
must  die  is  so  deeply  rivetted  in  'em,  that  they  do  indeed 
languish  and  die  in  good  earnest." 

The  writer  in  Purchas  declares  that  the  frog  "  doth 
cast  from  itself e  a  brightnesse  like  a  lightning  "  which 
phenomenon  will  help  to  account  for  the  Indian's  terror. 
Harris,  however,  does  not  mention  this,  but  complains, 
not  unreasonably,  that  "  a  poor  little  frog  can't  croak  in 
a  puddle,  but  half-a-dozen  lubbers  that  hear  it  must  come 
home  sick  and  die  upon't." 
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CHAPTER     III 

THE    JESUITS     IN     BRAZIL 

The  Jesuits — The  Lingoa  Geral — Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits — The 
Holy  Ruse — Carvalho — Many  Miracles — Joseph  Anchieta — 
His  Legendary  Powers — The  Aborigines. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Crown  of 
Portugal  had  permitted,  and  in  some  instances  had  itself 
founded,  in  Brazil,  various  Capitanias,  or  settlements, 
whose  lords  enjoyed  feudal  privileges  and  semi-regal 
rights.  The  result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  a 
series  of  abuses,  which  at  length  afforded  the  government 
a  fair  pretext  for  revoking  the  authority  of  the  proprietors. 
Thomas  de  Souza,  a  fidalgo,  or  noble,  appointed  Governor- 
General  with  plenipotentiary  powers,  arrived  at  Bahia 
in  April,  1549,  accompanied  by  six  Jesuits,  who  were  the 
first  to  set  foot  in  the  new  world.  It  is  to  these  priests  and 
their  successors  that  much  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
new  colonies  in  the  following  year  must  be  attributed. 
These  men,  masters,  as  they  have  always  been,  of  the  arts 
of  insinuation  and  address ;  energetic,  tireless,  and 
inspired  by  a  fervent  zeal  masked  beneath  an  apparent 
simplicity,  and  a  desire  for  peace  and  charity,  overcame 
with  wonderful  success  the  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  they  had  to  encounter. 

Nobrega,  a  priest  of  noble  birth,  who,  through  a  dis- 
appointment, had  renounced  glory  in  his  native  country, 
only  to  gain  it  in  Brazil,  established  a  school  near  Bahia 
where  the  native  children  were  instructed  in  Portuguese — 
thus  enabling  them  eventually  to  act  as  interpreters — and 
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also  in  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
as  well  as  the  beliefs  and  ritual  of  the  Romish  Church. 
The  new  arrivals  made  great  efforts  to  substitute  scriptural 
legends  for  the  original  Indian  folk-lore,  and,  unfortunately, 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  greater  part  of  what  might 
have  proved  very  interesting  material  has  been  lost  to  us. 
Another  great  task  lay  before  them — the  establishment 
of  a  common  language.  In  this,  with  the  help  of  the 
traders  and  the  slave-hunters,  they  were  eventually  en- 
tirely successful.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  South 
America  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  different  tribes 
inhabiting  Brazil,  and  speaking  languages  totally  distinct. 
There  was,  however,  one  tongue,  the  Tupi-Guarani,  which, 
though  quite  different  from  the  others,  was  understood  to 
a  limited  extent  by  many  tribes,  and  from  it  there 
gradually  evolved  a  remarkable  language,  the  Lingoa 
Geral,  or  Lingoa  Franca,  which  is  to-day  a  common 
medium  of  intercommunication  between  the  savages. 

The  Jesuits  continued  for  many  years  to  exercise  a  good 
influence  upon  the  country  generally,  and  more  particularly 
upon  the  aboriginals  ;  but,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  the  discoveries  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Brazil  had  thoroughly  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the 
colonists,  the  missionaries  gradually  became  contaminated 
by  the  greed  of  their  lay  neighbours,  and  lost  their  early 
devotion  and  influence.  Finally,  in  1760,  after  a  stay  of 
more  than  two  centuries,  they  were  expelled  from  the 
country,  and  all  their  colleges,  churches,  and  other  pro- 
perty were  confiscated.  Many  of  them  succumbed  to  the 
inhuman  treatment  they  received  on  their  journey  home, 
and  others  ended  their  days  in  the  prisons  of  Portugal. 

Thus  terminated  an  influence  which,  before  it  became 
outworn,  was  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  exercised  for  good. 
Lest  I  should  not,  in  these  few  words,  have  done  justice 
to  their  powers,  I  will  let  them,  for  a  while,  sing  their  own 
praises — a  course  they  were  very  prone  to  adopt,  judging 
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from  the  many  miracles  described  in  their  letters  home, 
which  range  between  about  1577  and  1625.  Here  are 
some  typical  examples  of  the  quaint  legends  with  which, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  glory  of  their  sect,  they  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  all  about  them.  They  find  cause  for 
triumph,  even  in  their  deceits. 

As  usual  the  Devil  was  very  active  in  opposition.  A 
man  was  found  at  the  point  of  death,  but,  on  being  baptised 
by  the  priest,  he  revived,  and  told  the  said  Father  how, 
the  night  before,  he  had  struggled  with  the  Devil.  The 
priest  suggested  that  the  man's  experience  was  only  a 
dream  ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  Do  not  doubt  the  truth  of 
my  words,  my  Father.  For  this  Devil  has  so  wrought 
with  my  friends  and  relations  that  he  has  choked  them 
all."  The  patient  recovered,  and  so  changed  his  life 
that  he  became  an  example  to  all  others. 

Here  is  a  story  of  a  "  Holy  Ruse."  Very  often  the 
Devil  used  to  persuade  the  infidels  that  baptism  caused 
death,  so  that  they  began  to  refuse  to  submit  to  the  rite, 
and  to  hide  their  children's  illnesses.  A  woman  with  a 
sick  child  visited  Balthazar,  "  who,  seeing  no  other  way, 
and  perceiving  that  the  child's  face  was  dirty,  reproved 
the  mother  for  allowing  her  son  to  get  into  such  a  state. 
He  orders  her  to  wash  the  baby,  which  she  did  immediately. 
Balthazar  rebukes  her  for  doing  it  clumsily,  and,  as  though 
to  teach  her,  taking  some  water  from  a  basin  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  begins  to  wash  the  child's  mouth,  and  throws 
some  upon  his  head  saying,  '  Ego  te  baptizo  in  nomine 
Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  sancti.'  Thus  he  sanctified 
the  child's  soul  which  soon  after  passed  into  our  Lord's 
hands." 

Father  Paul  Carvalho,  another  priest,  highly  favoured 
of  God,  and  apparently  of  a  higher  cast  of  mind  than  some 
of  his  companions,  was  wont  to  say  that  the  bitterness 
of  disappointments  in  high  places  would  change  to  honey 
and   sugar   when   he   found   himself   among   these   poor 
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villagers  and  uncouth  men,  who  are  despised  of  all  the 
world.  He  also,  however,  could  let  his  imagination  run 
away  with  him,  for  "  going  on  one  occasion  to  preach  from 
village  to  village,  he  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  great 
storm  that  flooded  all  the  country  round.  On  his  return, 
the  Superior  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  been  wetted  ; 
he  answered  no,  as  indeed  his  clothes,  which  were  quite 
dry,  showed  plainly,  and  as  everyone  marvelled  he  said  to, 
them,  '  Marvel  not,  for  God  permits  those  who  are  strong 
and  valiant  to  be  wetted  ;  but  He  would  not  wet  me,  who 
am  weak  and  ailing.'  " 

Another  whose  glory  shone  more  brightly  every  day 
by  virtue  of  new  miracles  was  Joseph  Anchieta.  This 
famous  priest,  the  founder,  in  1582,  of  the  Misericordia 
Hospital  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Jesuits  of  Brazil.  His  self-denial  as  a  mission- 
ary, his  labour  in  acquiring  and  methodising  a  barbarous 
language,  and  his  services  to  the  State  secured  for  him 
a  well-earned  fame ;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  he  was  made  a  candidate  for  canonisation,  and 
the  many  miraculous  stories  woven  about  his  name 
concealed  his  true  merits.  "It  is  sickening,"  says  Mr. 
Kidder,  "  to  turn  our  attention  from  the  good  which 
Anchieta  did  to  the  monstrous  legends  invented  by 
the  priests,  approved  by  the  Inquisition,  and  ratified 
by  the  church,  which  were  for  centuries  palmed  off  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  people  as  a  means  of  advancing  the 
interests  and  renown  of  rival  monastic  orders. 

"  Dominion  was  given  him  over  the  elements  and  all 
that  dwelt  therein.  The  earth  brought  forth  fruit  at  his 
command,  and  even  gave  up  the  dead,  that  they  might 
be  restored  to  life  and  receive  baptism  from  his  hand. 
The  birds  of  the  air  formed  a  canopy  over  his  head  to 

shade  him  from  the  sun The  wild  beasts  of  the 

forest  attended  him  in  his  journeys  and  served  him  as  an 
escort.     The  winds  and  waves  obeyed  his  voice. 
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"  He  could  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  The  know- 
ledge of  hidden  things  and  sciences  was  imparted  to  him  ; 
he  enjoyed  daily  and  hourly  ecstacies,  visions  and  revela- 
tions. He  was  a  saint  and  a  prophet,  a  worker  of  miracles, 
and  a  vice-Christ ;  yet  such  was  his  humility  that  he 
called  himself  a  vile  wretch  and  an  ignorant  sinner. 
....  Some  of  his  miracles  are  commended  as  being 
more  fanciful  and  in  a  more  elegant  taste  (sic)  than  those 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

"A  certain  young  man  having  an  abscess  of  the  throat, 
the  doctors  judged  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  opened, 
and  the  patient  sent  for  one  of  the  brothers  to  obtain  from 
him  spiritual  consolation.  He  who  went,  taking  with  him 
a  relic  of  Father  Anchieta,  besought  the  patient  to  com- 
mend himself  to  that  servant  of  God.  The  patient  took 
the  relic,  and  laying  it  devoutedly  upon  the  afflicted  place, 
suddenly  the  abscess  disappeared  as  completely  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  All  those  present  began  to  weep  for 
relief  and  happiness,  they  could  not  contain  themselves  ; 
the  doctors  themselves  cried  aloud,  '  Miracle !  '  The 
poor  young  man,  however,  scarcely  profited  by  this 
favour,  for  a  few  days  after,  he  died  of  another  disease." 

Could  ill-luck  go  further  ? 

****** 

We  have  already  seen  that,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  there  were  in  Brazil  over  one  hundred  tribes 
of  nations  speaking  different  languages.  These  were 
sprung  mainly  from  four  principal  aboriginal  groups,  the 
Cariban,  Arawakan,  Gesan,  and  Tupi-Guaranian,  followed 
at  a  later  period  by  Mongolan  immigrants,  who  entered 
the  country  by  way  of  the  Behring  Straits.  Long  ages 
of  wandering  produced  variations  and  sub-divisions  so 
complex  and  so  changed  that  some  populations  have 
entirely  vanished,  while  others  have  left  behind  them 
little  more  than  a  tribal  name  and  a  trace  of  their  original 
language.     But,   though  they  were  not  settled  peoples, 
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many  of  them  could  hardly  be  described  as  habitually 
nomadic,  each  tribe  having  certain  limits  within  which 
it  remained  until  driven  out  by  a  superior  force. 

Many  of  them  were  so  dissimilar  in  their  manners  and 
customs  as  to  render  impossible  any  fusion  of  the  tribes 
into  one  nation,  or,  indeed,  any  real  progress  towards 
civilisation,  to  which  cause,  and  more  especially  to  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  country,  which  was  such  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  mental  and  physical  effort,  we 
may  attribute  the  fact  that  the  nations  of  Brazil  have 
never  reached  the  degree  of  civilisation  attained  by  those 
of  Mexico  or  Peru. 

The  plantain,  the  banana,  the  cashew,  the  yam,  and, 
above  all,  the  mandioca,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
varieties  of  palm  furnished  them  with  all  the  necessities 
of  life,  while  from  parts  of  the  last-named  tree,  they  manu- 
factured, in  addition,  salt,  fishing  tackle,  hunting  im- 
plements and  musical  instruments.  Their  habits,  as 
Mr.  Russell  Wallace  has  pointed  out,  were,  in  many  ways, 
allied  to  those  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  of 
other  natives  remote  from  them.  Thus  the  blow-pipe 
reappears  in  the  Sumpitan  of  Borneo  ;  the  great  houses 
of  the  Uaupes  and  the  Mandrucus  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  Dyaks  of  the  same  country ;  while  many  small 
baskets  and  bamboo  boxes  from  Borneo  and  New  Guinea 
are  so  similar  in  their  form  and  construction  to  those  of 
the  Amazonian  Indians,  that  they  might  be  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  adjoining  tribes.  Then,  again,  the 
Manchurus,  like  the  Dyaks,  take  the  heads  of  their  enemies, 
and  also  preserve  them,  smoke-dried. 

This  last  remark  brings  us  to  the  question  of  character. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a  people  so  favoured 
by  nature  would  have  developed  gentle  and  docile  qualities. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  the  aborigines,  though  in 
many  instances  they  showed  certain  conspicuous  virtues, 
such  as  courage,  generosity,  love  for  their  children,  and 
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contempt  for  riches,  were  yet  a  vengeful,  bloody,  and 
ferocious  race,  and,  except  when  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  white  man,  so  remain  to  this  day.  Many  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  rich  river  basins  still  indulge  in  the  wild 
orgies  which  will  be  fully  described  in  later  chapters,  and 
many  are  still  cannibals.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country 
civilised  appliances  have  been  adopted  by  them  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  naked  savage  is  hidden  beneath  a 
veneer — no  more  than  a  veneer — of  Christianity  ;  but 
many  still  retain  their  original  disguises  of  tattoo, 
scarification  and  red  paint.*  Some  still  cut  off  the  front 
hair,  pull  down  the  lower  lip,  and  ornament  their  heads 
with  feathers  of  the  Toucan. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  following  chapters  further 
evidences  than  those  already  given  of  that  deep-rooted 
superstition  which  is  characteristic  of  the  American- 
Indian  races,  that  haunting  fear  of  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors,  and  of  the  vengeance  of  the  awful,  secret  powers 
who  mutter  from  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  threaten 
from  pitchy  bosom  of  the  thunder  cloud.  Melancholy  is 
inherent  in  these  people,  and  is  reflected  clearly  both  in 
their  legends  and  their  lore. 

These  traits,  together  with  love  of  music  and  other 
qualities,  have  had  their  influence  in  the  formation  of 
Brazilian  character,  and  find  expression  in  the  national 
art  and  literature  ;  and  to  this  extent,  and  in  the  modified 
form,  aboriginal  character  may  remain  long  after  the 
race  itself  has  vanished. 

Before  commencing  to  describe  the  making  of  a  great 
nation,  I  must  tell  this  story  of  a  Brazilian  taken  by  the 
Barbarians.f 

"  One  of  our  fathers  followed  them  to  help  the  poor 
man  to  die  well,  and  not  only  to  deliver  his  soul  from  the 

*  The  Indians  paint  themselves  red  to  guard  against  the  bite  of 
insects. — The  paint  used  by  them  is  made  of  Urucu,  which  is  a  kind 
of  red  berry  and  copahyba  oil. 

t  "  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians."     Kidder  &  Fletcher. 
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claws  of  Satan,  but  also  his  body  from  the  bloody  hands 
of  those  inhuman  Anthropophagi,  which  they,  hearing, 
took  him  across  the  country,  without  keeping  to  the 
straight  road  for  fear  of  being  taken."  Nevertheless, 
the  Father  found  them,  and  came  to  the  Indian  who  was 
"  speaking  with  the  chief  men  of  the  town.  After  he  had 
saluted  them  all  very  kindly,  he  began  to  discourse  to 
the  Indian  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 

the  other  articles  of  our  faith As  it  was  already 

very  late  he  promised  to  return  the  next  day,  which  he 
did  without  fail,  finding  him  all  troubled  in  his  brain 
by  the  vivid  impression  of  the  death  that  was  prepared  for 
him  ;  so  that,  seeing  that  the  Father  was  solicitous  only 
for  his  spiritual  salvation,  full  of  rage,  he  told  him  that 
he  wished  to  die  in  the  infidelity  of  his  fathers.  '  But/ 
replies  the  Father,  '  they  are  now,  and  will  be  for  ever, 
punished  in  the  fires  of  hell.'  Thereupon  the  other, 
quite  furious,  '  Tis  all  one,'  quoth  he,  '  so  long  as  I  have 
place  in  that  great  city  that  receives  so  many  millions 
of  men  ;  I  ask  no  better.'  After  this  the  Barbarians 
remove  their  prisoner  elsewhere,  and  the  Father  is  left 
alone,  all  melancholy  and  pensive.  He  goes  off  to  preach 
to  the  people,  and  to  protest  to  the  chief  against  the 
barbarity  of  the  local  customs.  The  latter  pleads  the 
traditions  of  his  predecessors,  and  declares  that  their  pris- 
oner has  wrought  much  evil  to  his  people.  '  Nevertheless  I 
will  forget  all  that  and  would  pardon  him  willingly,  were  it 
not  for  the  respect  I  bear  to  these  Gentlemen  whom  we  have 
invited,  and  who  would  take  it  in  bad  part  if  we  sent  them 
away  without  doing  anything.  If  you  can  prevail  upon  them 
to  go  away  happily,  you  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  and 
I  protest  that  henceforth  no  man  in  the  world  shall  be  slain 
thus  in  my  town,  nor  a  single  piece  of  human  flesh  eaten  ! ' ' 
The  chief  promises  also  to  submit  to  monogamy  and 
baptism.  After  further  talk  the  priest  returns  to  the 
Indian  whom  he  finds  worse  than  before  and  quite  out 
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of  himself.  Elsewhere  the  Barbarians  had  already 
prepared  I  know  not  how  many  pots  of  wine  to  make 
themselves  drunk  at  the  death-feast,  and,  by  way  of 
ceremony,  had  washed  him  and  brought  him  to  a  large 
open  space  where  they  bound  round  the  middle  of  his 
body  a  long  stout  cord,  of  which  one  end  hung  down  before 
and  the  other  behind,  so  that  he  could  be  held  from  each 
side  when  his  head  was  cut  off.  All  this  time  the  father 
ceased  not  to  exhort  him  to  become  a  Christian,  and  to 
save  his  soul  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  all  which  the  patient  took  great  pleasure,  asking 
eagerly  at  the  same  time  that  his  face  might  be  painted,  as 
he  saw  that  the  Barbarians  had  painted  theirs  so  grandly, 
to  which  the  Father  replied  that  the  Christian  faith 
detested  such  things.  The  prisoner  acquiesced,  but 
nevertheless,  when  the  Father  went  to  say  Mass,  some 
women  began  to  paint  him,  whereupon  the  Father  re- 
turning drives  them  away  with  sharp  reprimands,  com- 
manding the  Indian  to  remove  with  his  own  hands  all 
those  drugs  that  they  had  laid  upon  his  face,  which  he 
did,  although  the  thing  was  by  no  means  easy,  because  of 
the  sticky  gum  that  was  mixed  with  it.  Here  meanwhile 
are  the  principal  Gentlemen  surrounding  the  Father  in 
great  anger,  because  he  was  thus  disturbing  the  fete 
religiously  instituted  by  their  predecessors,  and  threatening 
to  do  him  some  hurt  if  he  interrupted  them  further.  To 
which  the  Father  replied  so  wisely  that,  looking  one  at 
another,  none  knew  what  to  say.  Then  the  Father  began 
again  to  instruct  his  man,  and  to  exhort  him  to  die  well. 
At  that  moment  came  several  who  had  a  license  from  the 
magistrate  to  show  him  to  the  old  women,  a  proceeding 
that  the  Father  dared  not  to  protest  against,  lest  some 
evil  should  come  of  it. 

The  chief  men  of  the  town  "  were  lying  in  beds  made 
like  nets  stretched  upon  four  wooden  posts  stuck  in  the 
earth  of  the  great  open  space  that  was  resounding  with 
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cries,  laughter,  yelling,  songs,  games,  dances,  and  other 
such  sounds  of  dissolute  orgy  that  one  might  have  said 
truly  that  this  was  a  Hell.  The  old  women,  who  occupy 
the  front  rows  (of  spectators)  of  these  bloody  massacres 
were  running  hither  and  thither  so  furiously  that  they 
seemed  wholly  possessed  by  the  rage  of  Bacchus.  Mean- 
while the  Father  holds  before  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner 
the  very  bitter  Passion  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  a 
remedy  which  helps  marvellously  the  poor  Indian,  who 
informs  himself  of  all  that  can  befall  him  in  the  other 
world,  and  whispers  sometimes  in  the  ear  of  the  Father 
that  he  should  put  no  trust  in  the  promises  of  these 
Barbarians,  although  they  had  sworn  to  bury  his  body 
after  his  death,  for  he  had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  them 
disinter  a  Portuguese,  roast  him,  and  tear  him  eagerly, 
as  a  sign  of  vengeance.  '  I  fear,'  said  he,  '  lest  they  do 
the  same  with  me.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  be  buried 
in  one  of  your  churches,  where  alone  this  body  of  mine 
can  lie  in  safety.'     This  the  Father  promised. 

"  Then  they  made  him  sit  upon  a  seat  that  had  been 
made  ready,  and  began  to  annoy  and  irritate  him,  with 
voices,  gestures,  and  hands,  as  though  it  had  been  a  bull 
that  they  were  baiting.  And  beside  him  they  put  a 
basket  heaped  with  apples,  like  oranges,  for  him  to  throw 
at  the  old  women  who  with  taunts,  insults  and  outrages 
show  him  the  teeth  that  will  devour  him,  striking  their 
mouths,  and  playing  a  thousand  other  monkey  tricks, 
leaving  their  places  so  swiftly,  that  it  would  seem  that  the 
evil  spirit  has  them.  Nevertheless  the  Father  would 
have  warned  him  not  to  use  these  apples,  nor  to  practise 
any  of  the  other  similar  heathen  tricks,  nor  to  scratch 
the  executioner.  For  the  custom  holds  that  he  shall 
be  reputed  valliant  who  tears  from  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  the  naked  blade  with  which  he  is  to  be  beheaded, 
giving  (by  that  act)  sufficient  proof  of  his  courage.  Then, 
the  Father  having  forbidden  him,  the  Devil  took  occasion 
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to  tempt  him,  persuading  him  to  take  up  the  basin  full  of 
water  which  stood  near  by  for  his  baptising,  to  break  it, 
and  to  throw  the  pieces  at  the  heads  of  the  spectators, 
which  he  did  with  such  fury  that  everyone  was  astonished. 
The  Father  begged  him  on  his  knees  to  have  pity  on  his 
soul,   which   words   seemed   only   to   irritate   him   more, 
for  he  disputed  with  him,  saying  that  he   (the  Father) 
was  come  to  devour  him  with  the  others.     At  last,  over- 
come by  the  prayers  and  gentle  words  of  our  people, 
he  was  touched  by  a  great  repentance  for  his  sins,  and 
regret  for  all  his  past  life,  so  that  he  resolved  to  endure 
his  destined  death  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.     He  being 
thus    well    disposed,    the    executioner    approached    with 
a  broad  sword  streaked  with  divers  colours.     The  scabbard 
was  made  very  cunningly  with  the  feathers  of  many  birds, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country  ;   he  drew  the  sword  and 
made  ready  his  blow  to  strike  him.     Meanwhile  the  Father 
baptizes  him,  when  the  admirable  effect  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism  showed  itself  clearly,  seeing  that  this  Indian 
was  so  changed  that  he  who  heretofore  had  been  tor- 
menting  himself   and   others   is   now   doubly   bent   upon 
consoling  himself  and  all  around.     Thus,  without  showing 
any  sign  of  fear,  with  great  courage,  kneeling,  his  hands 
uplifted,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens,  stretching  out 
his  neck  to  receive  death,  he  said  aloud  and  many  times 
repeated,  Animce  mece  miserere  Jesu,  et  subsidium  labor anti 
festo  Jesu ;    which  he  redoubled  so  often  that  he  grew 
quite  hoarse. 

The  Executioner  with  the  naked  sword  waited  for  the 
Father  to  give  the  signal  to  strike,  until  an  old  woman 
cried  out  that  he  should  not  await  his  command,  seeing 
that  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Christian  law.  No  sooner 
had  he  delivered  his  blow  than  the  Indian  cried  Jesus,  and 
at  once  expired.  We  bore  into  our  church  his  body,  which, 
by  its  prodigious  size,  almost  brought  us  to  the  ground,  so 
that  our  shoulders  ached  from  it  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 


CHAPTER     IV 

AMONG     THE     ABORIGINES 

Indian  Modestie — Paint  and  Feathers — An  Amazon  King — Hunting 
— Religion — Tupan  and  Aignan — Marriage — A  Curious  Custom 
— Eating  and  Drinking — The  Lesson  of  a  Certain  Bird — 
Husband  and  Wife — Children — A  Native  Philosopher — Guests 
— Play,  Dance  and  Song — Daemonomania — Sickness — Be- 
wailing the  Dead. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  Indians,  as  described  by  Lerius. 
"  All  of  them,"  says  he,  "  goe  naked  as  well  men  as 
women,  and  have  no  kind  of  apparell  and  are  nothing 
ashamed :  rather  it  seemeth  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
innocencie  touching  this  behalfe  by  the  great  honestie 
and  modestie  they  doe  keepe  among  themselves  ;  and 
when  any  man  speaketh  with  a  woman  he  turneth  his 
backe  to  her.  But  to  make  themselves  gallant  they 
use  divers  inventions,  painting  their  bodies  with  the  juice 
of  a  certain  fruit  wherewith  they  remain  black,  making  in 
their  bodies  many  white  stroakes,  after  the  fashions  of 
round  hose,  and  other  kinde  of  garments.  They  enplume 
themselves  also,  making  Diadems  and  Bracelets,  and 
other  very  fine  inventions,  they  esteeme  very  much  all 
manner  of  fine  feathers."  Harris  states  that  their  finery 
wears  off  in  eight  or  nine  days'  time  ;  "  longer  than 
that  they  can't  keep  it  upon  their  backs,  do  what 
they  will,  they  must  renew  the  decaying  colour  when 
that  time  is  expired,  and  lay  on  fresh,  or  else  they 
lose  their  European  habits  and  become  poor  naked 
Brazilians  as  they  were  before." 

The  king  is  of  course  marked  out  by  special  adornments. 
In  the  Amazon  country  the  Ensigns  of  Majesty  are  a 
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crown  of  parrots'  Feathers,  a  chain  of  Lyons'  teeth,  or 
claws  hung  about  the  Neck  or  the  Middle,  and  a  wooden 
Sword  in  the  Hand.  These  dwellers  on  the  Amazon 
"  weare  their  haire  long,  but  the  men  have  plucked 
it  off  the  crown,  which  is  all  that  can  be  called 
Fashion  relating  to  them.  At  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  they  fasten  small  glass  beads  or  Buttons  which, 
hanging  down  directly  before  their  mouths,  bob  to 
and  fro  as  they  speak,  and  in  this  pretty  motion  they 
take  not  a  little  pride  and  pleasure.  But  as  foolish  as 
they  are  in  this  respect,  they  are  crafty  and  ingenious 
enough  in  others ;  they  are  horrid  treacherous,  too,  light 
of  finger  as  well  as  light  of  fist ;  they  are  very  dexterous 
at  shooting,  and  kill  not  only  Beasts  and  Fowl,  but  even 
the  fishes  too  in  the  water  with  their  arrows ;  as  soon 
as  they  have  struck  a  fish  they  presently  throw  down 
their  Bows  and  leap  into  the  water  to  catch  him  ;  this 
weapon  is  made  of  Brasile  Wood,  'tis  about  two  yards 
long,  and  the  Arrow  seven  foot,  the  string  is  made  of 
the  Rind  of  a  Tree  and  lies  close  to  the  Bow  without  any 
bend."  To  this  day  certain  tribes  use  their  bows  as 
spears,  when  at  close  quarters  with  the  enemy. 

"  The  Religion  of  the  Brazilians,"  says  Harris,  "  is 
(like  themselves)  something  wild  and  unpolished,  digested 
with  no  Precepts,  attended  with  no  Ceremonies,  and 
(in  a  word)  hardly  capable  of  any  description."  Lerius 
says,  "  This  people  hath  not  any  knowledge  of  their 
Creator,  nor  of  anything  of  heaven,  nor  if  there  be  any 
paine  or  glory  after  this  life  ....  but  they  know  that 
they  have  soules  and  that  they  dye  not ;  and  they  say 
that  the  soules  are  converted  into  devils,  and  that  after 
their  death  they  go  to  certaine  fields  where  are  many 
figge  trees  along  by  a  faire  River,  and  altogether  doe 
nothing  but  dance.  This  is  the  cause  why  they  are 
greatly  afraid  of  this  Divell,  whom  they  call  Curupira 
....  and  their  feare  of  him  is  so  great,  that  only  with 
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the  imagination  of  him  they  dye,  as  many  times  already 
it  hath  happened."  The  power  that  they  call  Tupan  is 
explained  by  them  to  be  the  author  of  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  or  rather  to  be  the  thunder  and  lightning  itself, 
"  but  'tis  plain,"  says  Lerius,  "  they  have  no  very  good 
opinion  of  him,  for  being  violently  scared  when  any 
tempest  rises  upon  'em,  they  say  that's  no  good  God  that 
puts  'em  into  such  a  fright  ....  when  one  traveller 
discussed  to  'em  the  subject  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Government  of  the  World  by  one  Almighty  Being,  they 
looked  upon  one  another  like  men  that  heard  a  new  and 
strange  story.  Their  way  is  when  they  are  mightily 
surprised  to  express  themselves  by  this  word  Teb  ;  thus 
they  did  now,  they  answered  the  discourse  with  Teb,  Teb, 
and  discovered  a  considerable  degree  of  astonishment." 

Their  suppositions  with  regard  to  future  rewards  and 
punishments  are  full  of  whimsy.  "  Virtue  with  them  is, 
to  defend  their  country,  to  murder  their  enemies  and  eat 
'em  when  they  have  done.  And  their  after  Felicities  are 
to  be  gathered  with  their  progenitors  in  the  far  distant 
region  beyond  the  mountains,  to  live  in  pleasant  gardens, 
and  sport  amongst  the  Trees  and  Flowers  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  wicked  Men  (that  is  cowards  and 
feeble-spirited  inglorious  Fellows)  shall  be  all  fetch' d 
away  by  Aignan,  and  treated  in  a  very  severe  and  cruel 
manner  by  him.  But  yet  this,  with  all  the  whimsie  and 
conceit  of  it,  is  so  surely  and  firmly  their  belief,  that  they 
are  inspired  by  it  to  do  those  things  which  (according  to 
their  measure)  are  Actions  of  Virtue  and  Piety." 

This  Aignan  is  a  being  who  has  "  both  will,  power,  and 
opportunity  sometimes  to  do  'em  mischief ;  .  .  .  .  and 
'tis  in  no  little  fear  and  dread  of  him  that  the  poor  wretches 
live  ;  Lerius  affirms  that  he  has  been  often  talking  with 
them  when  they  have  fallen  into  an  agony  without  any 
apparent  reason,  acted  like  mad-men,  and  cried  out 
raving  that  Aignan  beat  'em."     They  are,  however,  quite 
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ready  to  listen  to  European  accounts  of  God  and  Religion, 
and  are  interested  in  observances ;  for  when  "  Lerius 
and  his  companions  pulled  off  their  hats  and  spoke  some 
words  before  they  began  to  eat,  and  in  like  manner  when 
they  had  done,  which  appearing  a  very  odd  thing  to  'em, 
one  of  the  elderly  men  came  and  enquired  the  meaning 
of  it ;  '  What  meaneth  this  Custom  (says  he)  which  you 
now  used,  when  taking  off  your  caps  you  all  kept  silence 
except  one  ?  To  whom  was  that  speech  which  he  made 
directed  ?  Was  it  to  any  of  you  here  present,  or  to  some 
that  are  absent  ?  '  " 

Relative  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  the  natives 
have  a  strange  and  decidedly  poetical  belief.  Lerius 
relates  how,  chancing  to  lodge  in  a  village,  he  heard  certain 
birds  "  not  singing,  but  making  a  lamentable  noise.  I  saw 
the  Barbarians  most  attentive,  and  being  ignorant  of  the 
whole  matter  reproved  their  folly.  But  when  I  smiled 
a  little  upon  a  French  man  standing  near  me,  a  certaine 
old  man  severely  enough  restrained  me  with  these  words  : 
1  Hold  your  peace,  lest  you  hinder  us,  who  attentively 
hearken  to  the  happy  tidings  of  our  auncestours.  For 
as  often  as  we  hear  these  Birds,  so  often  also  are  we 
cheered,  and  our  strength  receiveth  increase.'  " 

Some  of  the  marriage  rites  are  curious.  "  The  feast 
being  ended,  the  marriage  remained  perfect  giving  a  net 
clean  washt ;  and  after  they  were  laid,  the  father  tooke 
a  wedge  of  stone  and  did  cut  upon  a  post  or  stake,  then 
they  say  he  did  cut  the  tailes  from  the  grand-children, 
and  therefore  they  were  born  without  them."  Surgeon 
Davis  is  much  tickled  by  this  "  very  comical  part  "  that 
the  bride's  father  plays.  "  They  are  mightily  afraid," 
he  says,  "  that  any  of  their  Race  should  appear  like 
Monkeys  ;  but  they  believe  they  would,  and  come  with 
tails  into  the  World  if  they  did  not  take  this  method  to 
prevent  it ;  and  therefore  the  Bride's  Father  very 
solemnly  chops  a  stick,  which  how  natural  a  tending  it  has 
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to  hinder  the  growing  of  the  Tail,  anybody  that  considers 
the  matter  a  little  deeply  will  easily  see. 

"  After  they  were  married  they  began  to  drinke,  for 
untill  then  their  fathers  did  not  suffer  them,  teaching 
them  that  they  should  drinke  needfully,  and  should  be 
considerate  and  wise  in  their  speaking,  that  the  wine  might 
doe  them  no  hurt,  and  that  they  should  not  speak  bad 
things,  and  then  with  a  vessel  the  old  ancient  men  did 
give  them  the  first  wine,  and  hold  his  head  with  their 
hands  that  he  might  not  vomit,  for  if  he  doth  vomit  they 
hold  to  themselves  that  he  would  not  be  valiant. 

"  This  people  eateth  at  all  times  by  night  and  day, 
and  everie  houre  and  moment,  and  when  they  have  any 
meate  they  keepe  it  no  long  time,  for  they  have  no  provi- 
dence for  the  future,  but  presently  they  eate  all  that  they 
have,  and  divide  it  among  their  friends,  in  sort  that  of  one 
fish  that  they  have  they  divide  it  to  all,  and  they  hold  for 
a  great  honour  and  gallantrie  to  be  liberal,  and  thereby 
they  get  great  fame  and  honour :  and  they  hold  for  the 
greatest  injurie  that  they  can  doe  them  to  hold  them 
for  niggards  or  call  them  so  :  and  when  they  have  nothing 
to  eat  they  are  very  patient  in  hunger  and  thirst. 

"  They  give  no  thanks  before  nor  after  meate  to  God, 
nor  washe  their  hands  before  meate,  and  after  meate  they 
wipe  them  at  their  haire,  or  their  body  or  a  poste.  They 
have  no  towels  nor  tables,  they  eate  sitting,  or  lying  in 
their  nets,  or  cowering  in  the  ground :  they  eate  their 
meate  throwing  it  with  their  hand  into  the  mouth  ;  and 
I  omit  many  other  particularities  they  have  in  their 
eating  and  drinking,  because  these  are  the  principall. 

"  All  this  people  have  for  their  beds  containe  nets 
made  of  Cotton  wool,  and  they  sleepe  in  them  hanging  in 
them  hanging  in  the  aire.  These  they  make  some  wrought, 
others  of  sundry  colours,  and  in  them  remain  in  the  aire, 
and  have  no  other  covering  or  cloathes  alwaise  in  summer 
and  winter,  they  have  fire  under  them  :   they  rise  not  very 
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early,  and  goe  to  bed  by  times,  and  in  the  mornings  there 
is  one  chief e  man  in  their  houses,  that  lying  in  his  net  doth 
preach  unto  them  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  so."  Harris 
describes  this  proceeding.  "  As  they  lie  in  their  Hammocks, 
he  tells  them  when  'tis  time  to  rise  and  go  to  their  several 
Labours,  and  what  they  should  bestow  their  time  in  for 
that  day.  This  custom  they  say  they  learned  from  a 
certain  Bird  (which  they  call  the  King  and  Lord  of  other 
Birds)  'tis  like  a  Hawk  and  sings  every  morning  with  the 
advance  of  the  day ;  they  argue  that  as  that  Bird  sets 
up  his  Notes  so  as  to  be  heard  of  all  the  rest  about  him, 
even  so  should  a  Master  of  a  Family  make  all  that  he  is 
concerned  with,  hear  his  Instructions." 

When  husband  and  wife  go  from  home  "  the  Man  walks 
before  and  the  woman  comes  after,  which  is,  that  if  there 
should  be  a  danger  of  any  sort,  the  Man  may  meet  with 
it  first,  and  give  his  wife  an  opportunity  to  make  her 
retreat ;  but  when  they  come  homeward,  they  shift 
places,  the  Woman  is  first,  and  the  man  comes  behind  for 
her  guard ;  so  that  either  way  the  Woman  is  still  nearest 
home."  But  Lerius  adds  this  significant  sentence.  "  They 
are  verie  jealous  and  will  have  alwaies  their  wife  in  sight." 

When  the  child  of  the  marriage  arrives,  if  it  be  a  man- 
child,  the  father  "maketh  it  a  Bow  with  Arrowes,  and 
tieth  it  at  the  end  of  the  Net,  and  at  the  other  end  manie 
handfuls  of  hearbes  which  are  the  enemies  which  his 
sonne  shall  kill  and  eate.  These  ceremonies  being  ended 
they  make  drinkings  wherewith  all  are  merrie.  The 
women  doe  presently  goe  and  wash  themselves  in 
the  river,  and  they  give  the  childe  sucke  ordinarily 
a  yeare  and  an  halfe,  not  giving  it  any  other  thinge 
to  eate.  They  love  their  children  extraordinarily,  and 
have  them  in  certain  pieces  of  nets  which  they  call 
Tupeya,  and  carrie  them  to  their  plowings  and  to  all 
kinds  of  labours  on  their  backes,  through  cold  and  heate, 
and  they  carrie  them  like  the  Gipsies  stradling  about  their 
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hips,  they  give  them  no  manner  of  correction  that  their 
children  may  not  crie.  They  have  many  Southsayings, 
for  they  put  Cotton-clothes  upon  their  head,  birds'  feathers, 
and  sticks :  they  lay  them  on  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
and  rock  them  by  them  that  they  may  grow." 

The  natives  had  neither  knowledge  nor  need  of  money, 
carrying  out  all  such  transactions  by  barter.  On  the 
subject  of  wealth  they  have  a  nice  philosophy,  as  is  proved 
by  the  following  conversation  that  Lerius  had  with  one  of 
them.  The  Brazilian  had  asked  why  the  European  wanted 
so  much  wood,  and  was  told  that  the  rich  needed  much  of  it. 

"Ah,"  says  the  Brazilian,  "  you  tell  me  very  strange 
and  wonderful  things  ;  but  pray  does  that  great  rich 
Man  you  spoke  of  never  die,  and  if  he  does  who  is  Heir  of 
all  those  goods  he  leaves  behind  him  ?  "  Lerius  told  him, 
"  His  children,  or  if  he  had  none,  his  next  kindred." 

"  Surely  by  this,"  replied  the  savage,  "  a  Man  may  easily 
perceive  that  you  are  notable  fools ;  for  what  need  you 
toil  and  turmoil  yourselves  at  that  rate  sailing  over  the 
Ocean  where  (as  you  tell  me  yourselves)  you  entertain 
so  many  Hardships  and  Dangers  ?  Is  it  that  you  may 
get  Riches  for  your  Children  and  living  Kinsfolk  ?  Simple 
men  !  Is  not  the  earth  that  has  nourished  you,  sufficient 
also  to  maintain  them  ?  We  have  Children  and  Kinsfolk 
as  well  as  you,  and  them  (as  you  see)  we  love  dearly  ;  but 
since  we  confidently  hope  that  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  after  our  departure  beyond  the  Mountains,  the  same 
earth  that  has  nourished  us,  shall  also  relieve  and  cherish 
them  ;   herein  we  compose  ourselves  and  rest  content." 

One  would  gather,  however,  from  the  manner  in  which 
guests  are  received,  that  these  philosophers,  more  especially, 
perhaps,  their  wives,  are  sometimes  rather  more  mercenary 
and  less  single-minded  than  one  might  suppose  from  the 
above  dialogue. 

"  First  of  all,  as  soone  as  the  Guest  entreth  into  the 
house  of  that  man,  which  he  hath  chosen  to  be  his  Host 
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....  he  must  presently  sit  downe  upon  a  Cotton  hanging 
Bed,  and  remaine  quietly  there  a  while  without  speaking 
any  word.  By  and  by,  the  women  come  unto  him, 
compasse  the  Bed  about,  and  sitting  on  the  ground  put 
their  hands  on  their  eyes,  and  be  way  ling  the  happie 
coming  of  the  Guest  after  this  manner,  they  rehearse 
innumerable  things  in  his  commendation.  As  for  example  : 
Have  you  taken  so  much  paines  to  come  unto  us,  you  are 
good,  you  are  valiant. 

"  But  if  the  Guest  be  a  Frenchman  they  adde,  you  have 
brought  very  many  excellent  merchandises  unto  us,  which 

we   want   here But   the   Guest   who   sitteth   on   a 

Cotton  bed,  if  he  desire  to  procure  favour  with  his  Host, 
settling  his  countenance  unless  he  meane  to  weepe 
in  good  earnest  (as  I  saw  some  of  our  men  of  so  weake  a 
courage,  that  teares  were  forced  from  them  through  the 
howling  lamentations  of  these  women)  he  must  of  necessitie 
counterfeit  weeping  ("  crocodiles'  tears,"  remarks  the 
Editor),  answering  somewhat  at  the  least,  and  fetching 
deepe  sighs."  Harris  adds  further  details  to  the  effect 
that  the  women  wear  their  hair  loose  and  touch  the 
"  partie  "  with  the  hand,  and  that  they  tell  in  a  versified 
prose  all  the  things  that  have  happened  since  they  last 
saw  one  another,"  and  manie  others  which  they  invent, 
and  the  troubles  that  the  guest  hath  suffered  in  his 
journie,  and  all  things  also  that  may  provoke  pitie  and 
teares.  The  guest  all  this  time  speaketh  not  one  word, 
but  after  they  have  bewailed  him  a  good  while  they  wipe 
the  teares  and  remain  so  quiet,  so  modest,  so  pleasant 
and  merrie  that  it  seemeth  they  never  wept,  and  then 
they  salute  one  another  and  give  the  Ericupe,  or  welcome." 

Meanwhile  the  head  of  the  House,  busily  employed  in 
making  an  arrow  "  casts  not  so  much  as  his  eyes  for  a 
certaine  time  upon  the  Guest,  as  if  he  marked  nothing. 
At  length  coming  unto  the  Guest,  he  speaketh  unto  him 
in  these  words:    Are  you  come?  then  how  doe  you?  what 
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seeke  you?  etc.  After,  he  demandeth  whether  you  be 
hungrie.  If  you  grant  that  you  are  presently  he  com- 
mandeth  meates  of  divers  kindes  to  be  set  before  you.  .  .  ." 

At  the  close  of  these  ceremonies  the  guest  tells  his  tale. 
"  The  men  also  bewail  one  another,  but  it  is  in  more 
weightier  matters,  as  death,  misfortunes  in  wars,  etc. 

"  Though  they  be  melancholic  they  have  their  games, 
especially  the  children  verie  divers  and  pleasant,  in  the 
which  they  counterfeit  manie  kinds  of  Birds,  and  with 
so  great  feast  and  order  as  may  be.*  And  the  children 
are  joyfull  and  given  to  play  and  they  play  with  such 
quietnesse  and  friendship  that  among  them  is  no  bad 
name  heard,  or  any  scurrilitie,  or  calling  any  nickname 
one  to  another  Father  or  Mother ;  and  seldom  doe  they 
disagree  when  they  play,  nor  disorder  themselves  for 
anything,  and  very  seldome  doe  they  strike  or  fight  one 
with  another 

"  The  singer  as  well  men  as  women  are  much  esteemed 
among  them,  in  so  much  that  if  they  take  an  enemie  a 
good  singer,  and  an  Inventor  of  Verses,  they  therefore 
spare  his  life,  and  doe  not  eate  him  nor  his  children.  The 
women  doe  dance  together  with  the  men,  and  make  many 
gambolles  and  gestures  with  their  armes  and  bodies, 
especially  when  they  dance  alone.  They  keepe  among 
themselves  differences  of  voices  in  their  concert :  and 
ordinarily  the  women  doe  sing  the  Treble,  Counter,  and 
Tenours." 

Many  of  their  other  ceremonies  are  peculiar,  and  are 
very  picturesquely  described  by  Lerius.  "  Being  earnestly 
busied  about  our  breakfast,  and  ignorant  of  those  things 
which  they  purposed  to  doe,  we  heard  a  certaine  lowe  and 
soft  muttering  noise  breaking  out  of  the  house  into  the 
which  the  men  had  severed  themselves  (for  that  cottage 

*A  lady  who  works  much  among  the  London  poor  told  me  recently 
that  the  children  she  comes  in  contact  with,  usually  "counterfeit," 
not  the  birds,  but  "the  coppers  "  and  "  father  coming  home  drunk." 
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was  almost  thirtie  paces  distant  from  ours)  the  women 
which  were  about  two  hundred  in  number,  standing,  and 
giving  eare,  gather  themselves  as  it  were  in  an  heape. 
But  the  men  lifting  their  voices  by  little  and  little,  so  that 
their  distinct  words  were  heard  of  us  exhorting,  and  like- 
wise repeating  this  interjection,  He  he  he  he  he  He  He, 
we  heard  the  women  presently  with  a  trembling  voice 
singing  the  same  interjection  again,  He  He  He,  etc.  And 
they  lifted  up  their  voices  with  so  great  vehemency  of 
minde,  and  that  for  the  space  of  one  whole  quarter  of  an 
houre,  that  they  drew  us  who  were  the  beholders  into 
admiration.  And  surely  they  did  not  onely  horribly 
howle  but  also  leaped  forth  with  great  violence,  and  shaked 
their  paps,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,  nay  some  of  them 
(not  unlike  unto  those  that  are  troubled  with  the  Falling- 
Sicknesse)  fell  down  dead.  So  that  I  thinke,  that  the 
Devill  entered  into  their  bodies,  and  they  suddenly  became 
possessed  with  the  Devill.  Moreover,  having  plainly 
perceived  those  things  which  Bodinus  writeth,  in  the 
Booke  which  he  called  Daemonomania  concerning  the 
extasie  of  Witches,  which  hee  amrmeth  to  be  common 
to  all  Witches,  who  have  made  an  expresse  covenant  with 
the  Devill,  and  who  are  often  violently  carried  away 
in  spirit,  the  bodye  remayning  voide  of  all  sense,  although 
also  they  are  sometimes  carried  away  both  in  bodie  and 
minde.  Adde  (saith  he)  that  they  never  meete  together 
in  any  place  but  they  dance,  among  which,  as  farre  as 
he  could  gather  by  the  confessions  of  certaine  Witches, 
they  all  crie  out  together  Har,  har  (which  very  well  agreeth 
with  He,  he,  of  our  Americans)  the  Devill  crieth,  Dance 
hither,  dance  hither,  and  others  answer  Sabbath,  Sabbath, 
that  is,  A  festivall  day,  or  day  of  rest  ;  lifting  up  their 
hands  and  the  cups  of  herbes  or  trees  which  they  have 
in  their  hands,  that  they  may  show  a  most  assured  token 
of  joy,  and  signifie  that  they  serve  the  Devill  with  all 
their  heart." 
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In  cases  of  sickness,  their  physicians,  whom  they  call 
Pages,  operate  by  sucking  the  affected  part. 

"  It  is  a  strange  humour  of  these  people  that  when  any 
body  is  sick  they  never  give  them  any  victuals  without 
they  urge  it  themselves,  so  that  if  a  man  should  lose  the 
use  of  his  tongue  in  a  distemper,  he  must  starve  of  conse- 
quence without  remedy.  But  it  is  much  stranger  still 
that  those  who  are  about  the  sick  party  do  nothing  but 
dance  drink  and  sing  all  the  while  he  is  languishing  upon 
his  bed  ;  this  is  a  very  hard  case,  and  a  man  had  much 
better  be  dispatched  out  of  the  way  when  he  begins  to 
be  ill,  than  be  tormented  with  a  continual  noise  in  his 
Ears  when  he  is  in  such  a  case  ....  'tis  odd  to  go  first 
of  all  to  kill  a  man  by  mismanagement,  and  then  fall 
a  howling  because  he  is  dead." 

The  ceremonies  for  the  dead  are  such  "  that  a  man 
that  is  not  us'd  to  it  and  comes  amongst  'em  at  such 
a  time  must  either  resolve  to  he  awake  all  night,  or  else 
go  seek  a  Lodging  at  another  Village  ;  the  women  scream 
and  howl  at  such  a  rate,  that  the  Musick  of  a  whole  Wilder- 
ness of  Wolves  is  not  more  intolerable." 

Lerius  says,  "  They  are  verie  wicked,  especially  in 
weeping  for  the  dead  for  when  anyone  dieth,  the  Kindred 
doe  cast  themselves  upon  him  in  the  Net,  and  so  suddenly 
that  sometimes  they  choake  him  before  he  dieth,  seeming 
to  them  he  is  dead.  And  those  that  cannot  cast  themselves 
with  the  coarse  in  the  Net  doe  cast  themselves  on  the 
ground  with  such  falles  and  knockes  that  it  seemeth  a 
Miracle  they  doe  not  end  their  lives  with  the  dead,  and 
of  these  falles  and  mournings  they  remain  so  feeble  that 
sometimes  they  die.  When  they  mourne  they  speak  manie 
pitiful  and  dolorous  words,  and  if  he  die  at  evening  all 
night  long  they  weep  with  a  high  voice  that  it  is  a  wonder 
they  are  not  wearie.  For  these  mournings  they  call  the 
Neighbours  and  Kinsmen,  and  if  he  be  one  of  the  principall, 
all  the  Towne  doth  meete  to  mourne,  and  in  this  they 
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have  also  their  points  of  honour,  and  they  curse  with 
plagues  those  which  weepe  not,  saying,  that  they  shall  not 
be  mourned  for." 

Meanwhile  they  speak  to  each  other  in  parts.  "  '  That 
most  valiant  man  is  dead  (says  one  party)  which  gave  us 
so  many  captives  to  be  devoured/  to  which  the  others 
answered  '  Oh  that  notable  Hunter,  most  excellent  Fisher  ! 
Oh  valiant  killer  of  Portugals  and  Margaiates.'  "  Thus 
they  go  on  exaggerating  the  praises  of  the  dead.  "  '  My 
friend,  my  friend  with  a  merrie  countenance,  shining  eyes, 
swift  legs,  notable  dancer,  strong  and  valiant,  thou  diddest 

arise  early,  and  goe  late  to  bed Alas,  alas,  how 

stout  and  deepe  a  drinker  was  hee,  how  notable  a 
Gamester  !  ' 

"  The  burden  of  the  Song  (or  rather  of  the  howling) 
was  this,  '  He  is  dead,  he  is  dead  whom  we  lament,'  to 
which  the  others  replied,  '  Alas,  he  is  dead  and  we  shall 
see  him  no  more  till  we  dance  with  him  behind  the  Moun- 
tains, as  our  Caraibes  teach  us.'  After  he  is  dead  they 
wash  him  and  paint  him  verie  bravely,  as  they  paint  their 
enemies,  and  after  this  they  cover  him  with  Cotton  Yarne 
that  nothing  is  seene  of  him,  and  put  a  covering  over  his 
face,  and  sitting  they  put  him  in  a  great  tinnage  or  vessell 
that  they  have  under  the  Earth  for  that  purpose,  and 
doe  cover  it  in  such  manner  that  no  earth  may  come  to 
him,  and  the  vessell  they  cover  with  earth,  making  him  a 
house  where  everie  day  they  carrie  him  meate.  For  they 
say  that  when  he  is  wearie  with  dancing  he  cometh  thither 
to  eat."  This  provision  of  food,  says  Davis,  "is  to  stop 
Aignan's  mouth,  who  comes  rummaging  about  the  graves, 
and  if  he  finds  no  good  victuals  there,  eats  up  the  corpse 
in  revenge.  And  this  they  continue  to  do  constantly 
till  they  think  the  Body  is  consumed,  and  the  Worms  have 
secured  it  from  Aignan's  depredations  for  ever."  Aignan 
is,  no  doubt,  personated  by  the  witch-doctors,  who  rob 
the  god  of  his  feasts. 


CHAPTER     V 

A     NATIVE     BATTLE     AND     ITS     SEQUEL 

Lerius'  Tragi-comical  Adventure — A  Native  Battle — Their  Manner 
of  Killing  and  Eating  of  Human  Flesh — And  of  their  Creating 
Gentlemen. 

I  will  commence  this  concluding  chapter  on  Indian  life 
with  extracts  from  a  vivid  account  by  Lerius  of  a  tragi- 
comical adventure  among  the  savages. 

He  came  with  an  interpreter  to  a  certain  village  "  about 
Sunne  set,  and  found  them  dancing,  and  drinking,  by 
reason  of  a  captive  whom  they  had  slaine  that  day. 
I  perceived  the  pieces  of  his  flesh  laid  upon  Boucan.  O 
thinke,  you  need  not  enquire  with  how  great  and  horrible 
feare  I  was  then  stricken  :  yet  that  was  but  a  small  matter, 
if  it  be  compared  with  the  feare  wherewith  I  was  afterward 
astonished.  Wee  entered  into  a  Cottage,  and  sate  upon 
the  hanging  beds,  after  the  accustomed  fashion :  the 
women  lament  after  that  manner  which  we  will  declare, 
and  the  Master  of  the  familie  entertaineth  us  with  friendly 
words.  The  Interpreter  who  was  acquainted  with  these 
matters,  and  who  was  very  much  delighted  with  their 
drinkings,  leaveth  me  unsaluted,  and  ignorant  of  all 
things,  and  went  away  to  them  that  were  dancing  and 
drinking.  But  being  wearie,  after  I  had  refreshed  myself 
with  Meale,  and  certaine  other  meates  that  were  set  before 
us,  I  lay  downe  in  the  bed.  Notwithstanding,  through 
their  noise  of  dancing,  drinking,  and  devouring  of  the 
Captive,  I  was  presently  awaked,  and  (which  was  the 
chiefest  matter)  by  one  coming  unto  me,  who  carried  the 
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rosted  foot  of  the  Captive  in  his  hand,  and  demanding  of 
mee,  as  I  afterward  understood  (for  then  I  conceived  not 
his  words)  whether  I  would  eate  thereof ;  I  was  so 
astonished  through  feare,  that  I  was  altogether  freed  from 
drowsiness  and  sleepe.  And  I  verily  believed,  by  that 
gesture  which  I  took  in  the  worst  part,  that  the  Barbarian 
had  showed  me,  that  my  flesh  would  shortly  after  be 
devoured  after  the  same  manner.  Moreover,  as  feare 
begetteth  suspicion,  it  came  presently  into  my  minde 
that  the  Interpreter  had  betrayed  and  delivered  me  into 
the  Barbarians'  hands.  Wherefore,  If  I  had  had  any  way 
open  to  flee,  I  had  quickly  taken  my  flight.  But  they 
stood  round  about  mee,  whose  minds  I  did  not  sufficiently 
knowe,  for  they  attempted  no  evill  against  mee.  Now 
being  confirmed  in  feare,  I  unluckily  guessed,  that  I  should 
presently  have  been  slaine,  wherefore  I  passed  the  whole 
night  in  pouring  forth  prayers  unto  God.  At  the  first 
dawning  of  the  day,  the  Interpreter  (who  had  passed  all 
the  night  in  pleasure  with  the  Barbarians)  returned  unto 
mee,  and  saw  mee  pale  and  taken  with  a  Fever,  whereupon 
he  demanded  whether  I  was  ill  at  ease,  and  whether  I  had 
not  properly  rested.  Then  I  began  sharply  to  reprove 
him,  who  had  left  me  alone  among  those  Barbarians, 
whose  speech  I  understood  not  at  all.  He  openeth  the 
whole  matter  to  them  who  stood  by  me  all  the  night,  to 
congratulate  my  comming  :  they  signifie  that  they  per- 
ceived the  matter  in  some  sort,  and  yet  were  sorrie,  that 
I  had  passed  that  night  in  so  great  feare  of  them.  And 
at  length  they  broke  out  into  dissolute  laughter,  which 
was  the  solace  and  comfort  of  that  my  feare.  From 
thence 

I,  and  that  Interpreter,  went  into  certaine  other  villages." 
Lerius,  on  one  occasion,  accompanied  the  natives  to  a 
battle  with  a  neighbouring  tribe.  "  As  soone  as  they 
saw  the  Enemie,  they  brake  out  into  so  great  and  loud 
howling  and  exclamation,  as  they  who  here  hunt  wolves, 
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make  no  out-cries  comparable  with  those  ;  for  the  clamour 
so  pierced  the  aire,  that  thunder  then  could  scarce  have 
beene  heard.  But,  comming  nearer,  they  doubled  their 
cries,  and  blew  their  Homes,  and  lastly,  whistled  with  their 
Pipes,  the  one  threatened  the  other,  and  in  a  bravery 
showed  the  bones  of  their  dead  Enemies  ;  and  also  the 
teeth,  whereof  some  were  then  hanging  about  their  neckes, 
strung  upon  a  thread  above  two  elles  long  :  and  lastly, 
they  terrified  the  beholders  with  their  gesture.  But,  when 
they  came  to  joyne  battell,  matters  fell  out  far  worse  : 
for,  a  multitude  of  arrows  were  shot  on  both  sides,  like 
swarming  Flyes  in  number.  Such  as  were  wounded 
who  were  not  few,  stoutly  plucked  the  arrowes  out  of  their 
bodies,  which  they  bit  like  madde  dogs,  and  yet  abstayned 
not  therefore  from  the  battell.  For  this  nation  is  so 
fierce  and  cruell,  that  so  long  as  they  have  any  little 
strength,  they  fight  continually,  and  never  betake  them- 
selves to  flight."  The  later  edition  significantly  adds, 
"  Only  those  that  died  were  quiet." 

"  We  withdrawing  ourselves  a  little  from  the  conflict, 
were  contented  with  that  spectacle.  In  the  meane  space, 
I  protest,  who  have  divers  times  heere  seene  mightie 
Armies  both  of  horse  and  foot  ordered  in  battell  array 
that  I  was  never  so  much  delighted  in  seeing  the  Legions 
of  footmen  in  their  glittering  armour,  as  in  beholding  these 
natives,  while  they  were  fighting.  For  besides  that  they 
were  presently  seene  whistling,  leaping,  and  very  speedily 
and  nimbly  gathering  themselves  round  in  a  ring  :  a  very 
thicke  cloud  of  arrows  was  moreover  added  ;  the  feathers 
whereof  being  rose-colour,  blue,  red,  greene,  and  of  such 
other  like  colours,  gave  a  radiant  lustre  in  the  Sunne  ; 
their  garments  also,  Caps,  Bracelets  and  other  Ornaments 
of  Feathers,  which  made  a  wonderfull  glittering  showe 
in  the  eyes  of  the  beholders. 

"This  battell  being  ended  in  the  space  of  three  houres, 
and  many  slaine  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  our  friends 
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carried  away  the  victorie,  and  brought  about  thirtie 
captives  more  or  less,  both  men  and  women  to  their  people. 
And  wee,  who  performed  no  other  service,  but  encouraged 
the  Barbarians  with  our  drawne  swords,  and  small  shot, 
sometimes  discharging  them,  as  we  beheld  them  fighting 
(in  that  it  was  most  acceptable  unto  them  if  strangers  went 
with  them  to  the  warres)  procured  so  great  an  opinion  of 
us,  that  from  time  to  time  the  elder  sort  embraced  us 
with  a  speciall  good- will  and  love." 

I  will  conclude  these  sketches  of  Indian  life  with  a 
realistic  account  of  "  their  manner  of  killing  and  eating 
human  flesh :  and  of  their  creating  Gentlemen."  The 
story  will  be,  in  some  measure,  a  repetition  of  that  told 
in  the  Jesuit's  letter,  but  it  differs,  I  think,  sufficiently 
in  detail  to  justify  inclusion  here. 

"  Those  which  being  taken  in  the  Warre  are  appointed 
to  die,  come  presently  from  thence  with  a  token,  which  is 
a  small  coard  about  his  necke  ;  and  if  hee  bee  a  man  that 
may  runne  away,  he  hath  one  hand  tied  to  his  necke  under 
his  chinne.  And  before  they  come  to  the  Townes  that 
are  by  the  way,  they  paint  their  eie-lids,  eie-brows  and 
their  beards,  polling  them  after  fashion,  and  enpluming 
them  with  Yellow  feathers  so  well  placed  that  you  can 
see  no  haire ;  which  makes  them  so  gallant  as  the 
Spaniards  in  their  rich  Apparell,  and  so  they  goe  sharing 
their  victorie  whereby  soever  they  passe.  When  they 
come  to  their  owne  Count rie,  the  women  come  out  to 
receive  them,  shouting  altogether  and  striking  themselves 
on  the  mouth  which  is  a  common  entertainment  among 
them." 

The  prisoner  is  given  absolute  liberty  to  roam  the 
fields  and  woods,  but  a  Keeper  is  appointed  to  him.  This 
keeper  is  usually  a  woman  "  given  him  for  a  wife,  and 
also  for  to  dresse  his  meate.  They  are  commonly  faithful 
in  their  charge,  for  they  receive  honour  thereby,  and 
therefore  manie  times  they  are  young,  and  daughters  of 
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the  chiefs,  especially  if  their  brothers  are  to  be  the  slaiers. 
For  those  which  have  not  this  interest  many  times,  affect 
them  in  such  manner,  that  not  only  they  give  them 
leave  to  runne  away,  but  they  also  doe  goe  with  them  ; 
neither  have  the  women  any  other  punishment  if  they 
be  taken  againe  than  a  few  strokes,  and  sometimes  they 
are  eaten  of  those  same  to  whom  they  gave  life." 

"  'Tis  pleasant  enough,"  Davis  opines,  "  that  the 
Brazilians  should  think  their  Women  fittest  for  this 
office,  and  make  them  guard  the  prisoners  as  they  do  : 
They  had  sure  a  mighty  confidence  in  the  Vigilance  and 
Fidelity  of  that  Sex,  to  commit  that  to  their  keeping, 
the  loss  of  which  would  spoil  all  their  sport.  Tis  much 
pleasant er  still  that  this  Woman  who  is  the  Prisoner's 
Keeper,  and  besides,  his  Cooke  to  dress  his  Victuals, 
is  also  commonly  given  him  for  a  wife  too.     This  is  yet 

a  stronger  motive   to   Infidelity But  it  happens 

sometimes  that  there  needs  not  very  much  caution  and 
vigilance  in  the  matter ;  the  Prisoner  himself  despises 
liberty,  and  is  contented  to  be  eaten."  Lerius  continues, 
"  If  the  Masters  doe  give  him  no  meate  as  the  custom  is, 
he  taketh  a  Bowe  and  Arrow  and  shooteth  at  the  first 
Henne  he  seeth,  or  at  a  Ducke,  be  it  whose-soever,  and 
none  doth  contradict  him,  and  so  he  waxeth  fat,  neither 
breaking  therefore  his  sleepe,  his  laughter  or  his  pleasure 
as  the  rest,  and  some  are  as  contented,  though  they  are 
to  bee  eaten,  that  in  no  wise  will  they  consent  to  be 
ransomed  for  to  serve  ;  for  they  say  that  it  is  a  wretched 
thing  to  die,  and  lie  stinking,  and  eaten  with  worms  ..." 

After  various  preparations  have  been  made  for  the  feast, 
and  invitations  to  participate  have  been  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  villages,  "  on  the  second  day  they  bring 
a  great  number  of  burdens  of  wilde  Canes  or  Reedes 
as  long  as  Lances  or  more,  and  at  night  they  set  them  on 
fire  in  a  round  heape  the  points  upward  leaning  one  to 
another  and  so  they  make  a  great  and  f  aire  high  bonefire 
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round  about  the  which  are  men  and  women  dancing  with 
sheaves  of  arrowes  at  their  backs,  but  they  go  very  swiftly  ; 
for  he  that  is  to  die,  which  seeth  them  better  than  hee 
is  seene  because  of  the  fire,  catcheth  hold  of  all  that  he 
can  and  catcheth  them,  and  they  being  many  he  misseth 
few  times."  Then  there  is  dancing  and  piping,  and 
"  besides  the  resounding  in  the  Woods,  they  make  a 
Hel-seeming  harmonie,  but  they  abide  it  as  if  it  was  the 
sweetest  Musicke  in  the  World 

"  On  the  fourth  day  they  carrie  the  captured  enemie  as 
soone  as  the  day  breakes  to  wash  him  at  a  River,  and  they 
while  the  time  that  when  they  doe  returne  it  may  be  broad 
day  light,  coming  in  to  the  Towne,  the  Prisoner  goeth 
presently  with  a  watchful  eye,  for  he  knoweth  not  out  of 
what  house  or  door  a  valiant  man  is  to  come  out  to  him, 
that  is  to  catch  hold  of  him  behind.  For  as  all  theire 
happinesse  doth  consist  in  dying  valiantly,  and  the 
ceremonie  that  followeth,  is  now  the  nearest  unto  death, 
as  he  which  is  to  lay  hold  of  him,  doth  show  his  force 
in  over-coming  him  himselfe  alone  without  any  other 
helpe,  so  he  will  show  courage  and  force  in  resisting  him : 
and  sometimes  he  doth  it  in  such  sort  that  the  first  standing 
aside  as  wearied  in  wrestling,  another  succeedeth  him 
which  holds  himself  for  a  valianter  man,  the  which 
sometimes  remaine  well  bedusted,  and  more  they  would 
remaine  if  at  this  time  the  captive  had  not  his  cord  or 
shakels. 

"  This  wrestling  being  ended,  he  in  front  blowing  and 
puffing  with  rage  and  wearinesse,  with  the  other  that  hold 
him  fast,  there  commeth  forth  a  troope  of  Nymphes 
which  doe  bring  a  great  new-painted  bowle,  and  in  it  the 
cords  rolled  up,  and  very  white,  and  this  present  being 
set  at  the  feet  of  the  captive,  a  cunning  old  woman  in 
these  matters,  and  Mistress  of  the  troupe  beginneth  to 
tune  a  Song,  whom  the  other  doe  helpe,  the  Dittie  is 
according  to  the  ceremonie.     And  while  they  sing,  the 
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men  take  the  cords,  and  the  nooze  being  put  about  his 
necke,  they  give  it  another  knot  neare  to  the  other  great 
ones,  that  it  may  not  lose  again,  and  having  made  of 
every  end  a  coyle,  they  put  them  on  the  arme  of  the 
woman  which  alwaies  goeth  after  him  with  this  weight, 
and  if  the  weight  be  great,  because  the  cords  are  great 
and  long,  they  give  her  another  to  carrie  one  of  the  coyles, 
and  if  he  before  was  terrible  with  the  coller,  he  is  more 
now  with  those  two  knots  so  bigge  behind  about  his  necke, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  verses  of  the  song  saith  :  we  are 
those  that  make  the  neck  of  the  bird  to  stretch,  although  after 
other  ceremonies,  they  say  to  him  in  another,  //  thou 
hadst  been  a  Parrot  annoying  us,  thou  wouldst  have  fled. 

"At  this  time  the  vessels  of  wine  are  set  in  a  rowe,  in 
the  middest  of  a  great  house  ....  it  is  full  of  people  ; 
and  when  they  begin  to  drinke  it  is  a  Labyrinth  or  a 
Hell  to  see  or  hear  them.  For  those  which  dance  and 
sing  doe  continue  with  great  ferventnesse  all  the  daies 
and  nights  that  the  wines  doe  last."  Says  the  surgeon  : 
"  They  are  not  contented  to  talk,  but  stand  whooping 
and  screaming  out  stories  to  one  another,  of  their  own 
and  their  Great  Grandfather's  actes  in  the  Warre  :  And 
here  every  man  will  be  heard  though  it  costs  him  the 
breaking  of  a  Vein  ;  so  that  the  great  point  is  who  can 
be  loudest  and  effectually  drown  the  rest  of  the  pretending 
Voices  about  him. 

"  That  morning  in  which  they  begin  to  drinke,  they 
paint  the  captive  by  a  particular  way  that  they  have  for 
that  designe,  in  this  sort,  his  face  being  cleane,  and  all 
the  feathers  he  hath  brought  forth,  they  anoint  him  with 
the  milke  of  a  certaine  tree  that  cleaveth  very  fast,  and 
they  cast  upon  it  the  powder  of  certaine  egg-shels  of  a 
certaine  wild  bird,  and  upon  this  they  paint  him  with 
black  very  faire  pictures,  and  all  his  bodie  to  the  sole  of 
his  feete,  and  sticke  him  all  with  feathers  which  they 
have  alreadie  cut  for  that  purpose  and  died  redde,  and 
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that  maketh  him  to  seeme  halfe  as  bigge  again  and 
touching  his  face  it  maketh  it  seeme  as  much  greater,  and 
the  eies  so  much  the  smaller,  that  he  remaineth  a  horrible 
visage." 

The  fatal  sword,  also,  is  strangely  ornamented  and 
decorated.  "It  is  a  gallant  thing  and  of  great  esteeme 
among  them." 

"The  last  day  of  the  wines  they  make  in  the  midst  of  the 
place  cabins  of  Palm-boughs,  as  many  as  they  are  that 
shall  die,  and  in  that  they  lodge,  without  entring  any 
more  any  house,  and  all  the  day  and  the  night  he  is  well 
served  with  feasts  more  than  with  meate,  for  they  give 
him  no  other  food  but  a  fruite  that  hath  the  savour  of 
Nuts,  that  the  next  day  he  may  not  have  much  bloud. 

"  The  fifth  day  in  the  morning  at  seven  of  the  clocke, 
little  more  or  less  his  woman  doth  then  leave  him,  and 
goeth  home  very  sad,  and  speaking  for  her  farewell  some 
pittifull  words  at  the  least  fainedly.  Then  they  take 
away  his  shakels,  and  passe  the  cords  from  his  neck  to  the 
waste,  and  standing  at  the  doore  of  him  that  must  kill 
him  the  slaughterer  commeth  forth  in  a  dance  as  white 
as  a  Dove,  painted  with  white  earth,  in  a  garment  which 
they  call  a  cloke  of  feathers  tied  about  the  breast  upraised 
like  the  wings  of  an  Angell,  so  dancing  he  goeth  round 
about  the  place,  and  commeth  making  very  strange 
countenances  with  his  eies  and  body,  and  with  his  hands 
he  counterfeiteth  the  Kite  that  desireth  Flesh,  and  with 
this  Devillishness  hee  cometh  to  the  wretch,  which  stands 
with  the  cord  stretched,  on  both  sides  having  one  that 
holdeth  him  ;  and  the  poore  wretch  if  he  find  wherewith 
to  throw  at  him,  hee  doeth  it  with  a  good  will,  and  many 
times  they  give  him  wherewith,  for  many  valiant  men 
doe  come  out  to  him,  so  nimble  in  winding  their  bodies 
that  he  cannot  hit  them.  This  being  ended  there  commeth 
an  honourable  Judge,  or  stickler  of  the  new  Knight  that 
shall  be,  and  taking  the  Sword  passeth  it  many  times 
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betweene  his  legges,  putting  it  now  on  the  one  side,  now 
on  the  other,  even  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Piper's 
dogs  doe  passe  betweene  their  legges,  and  after  taking  it 
by  the  midst  with  both  hands  he  pointeth  as  with  a  thrust 
to  the  eies  of  the  man  that  is  to  die  ;  and  this  being  done 
he  turneth  the  head  of  it  upward  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  is  to  use  it,  and  putteth  in  the  hands  of  the  slaughterer, 
as  apt  and  fit  already  with  those  blessings  for  to  doe  his 
office  ;  they  place  themselves  somewhat  to  the  left  side 
in  such  sort  that  he  may  hit  him  with  the  edge  of  his  Sword 
in  the  nape  of  the  necke,  for  he  strike th  at  another  place. 
"And  their  brutishnesse  is  so  much  that  because  they 
feare  no  other  evill  but  that  which  is  present,  they  are  as 
resolute  as  if  it  were  nothing,  as  well,  for  to  speake,  as 
for  to  try  their  courage,  for  often  they  take  their  leave  of 
life,  saying,  In  a  good  houre,  let  me  die  seeing  many  are 
dead,  and  that  besides  this  his  brethren  and  kinsmen  remain 
here  to  avenge  them.  And  with  this  the  one  makes  him 
ready  to  discharge,  and  the  other  to  avoid  his  bodie, 
which  is  all  the  honour  of  his  death.  And  they  are  so 
nimble  in  this  that  many  times  it  is  high  daies  before 
they  are  able  to  kill  them,  for  when  he  sees  the  weapon  in 
the  aire,  sometimes  he  draws  his  head  aside,  sometimes 
hee  declines  his  bodie  ;  and  in  this  they  are  so  doughtie, 
that  if  those  that  hold  the  points  of  the  coards  do  gird  him 
hard  (as  they  doe  when  the  slaughterer  is  slowe  or  weake) 
he  pulls  so  hard  that  he  brings  them  to  him,  and  makes 
them  to  slacken  in  despight,  having  one  eie  on  them,  another 
on  the  Sword  without  any  standing  still :  and  as  the  killer 
may  not  deceive  them  with  an  offer,  and  not  strike  under 
paine  of  receiving  a  fillip,  they  doe  foresee  their  stroke 
in  such  sort  that  come  it  never  so  lowe  in  a  trise  they 
stoope,  and  lie  so  flat  that  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  ;  and  no 
lesse  is  the  taking  of  the  sword,  holding  the  arme  in  such 
sort  that  doing  him  no  hurt,  they  put  it  downe  jointly 
with  themselves,  and  they  put  it  under  the  arme  pulling 
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by  the  killer ;  wherein  if  they  did  not  helpe  the  other 
would  dispatch  him  ;  for  they  have  in  this  action  so  many 
sooth-sayings  that  for  to  kill  a  child  of  five  yere  old, 
they  goe  so  prepared  as  for  to  kill  some  Giant.  And 
with  their  helpes  and  incouragements  so  many  times  he 
striketh  till  hee  hitteth  and  that  is  enough,  for  assoone  as 
he  is  downe  he  giveth  him  so  many  blowes  till  he  batters 
his  head  (though  one  man  was  seene  that  had  it  so  hard 
that  they  could  never  breake  it,  for  as  they  goe  bare-head, 
they  have  them  so  hard  that  ours  in  comparison  of  theirs 
are  like  a  Pompion,  and  when  they  will  injurie  any 
White-man,  they  call  him  soft-head). 

"If  this  which  theykille  fallethon  his  backe  and  not  on 
his  belly  they  hold  it  for  an  evill  lucke  and  prognostication 
that  the  killer  shall  die,  and  although  he  falleth  upon 
his  belly,  they  have  many  ceremonies,  which  if  they  be  not 
kept  they  hold  that  the  killer  cannot  live,  and  many  of  them 
are  so  painfull  that  if  anyone  did  suffer  these  troubles  for 
God's  sake,  they  would  be  accounted  meritorious  as 
hereafter  shall  be  said.  The  poore  wretch  being  dead 
they  carrie  him  to  a  bone-fire  that  they  have  readie  for 
the  same,  and  bringing  the  bodie  neare  the  fire,  touching 
him  with  the  hand,  flay  off  a  skinne  somewhat  thicker 
than  the  rinde  of  an  Onion  till  he  remaineth  cleaner  and 
whiter  than  a  scalded  pig. 

"The  killer  having  ended  his  office,  taketh  the  cloke  of 
feather,  and  leaving  the  Sword  hee  goeth  home,  where 
at  the  doore  the  same  judge  or  stickler  that  was  before 
with  a  shooting  bow  in  his  hands,  that  is,  one  of  the  points 
in  the  lower  threshold,  the  other  at  the  upper,  and  pulling 
by  the  string  as  though  he  would  shoote,  the  killer  passeth 
betweene  him  so  cunningly  that  hee  toucheth  in  nothing. 
Assoone  as  he  is  passed  the  other  loseth  the  string  making 
show  that  it  grieves  him  to  have  missed  him  whom  he  shot 
at,  as  though  this  hath  virtue  to  make  him  swift  afterward 
in  the  warre  and  the  enemies  to  misse  him.     When  he 
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is  within  he  begins  to  run  through  all  the  houses,  and  the 
Sisters  and  Cousins  in  the  same  manner  before  him, 
saying  my  Brother  is  called  N.  repeating  it  through  all 
the  Townes,  and  if  the  Gentleman  hath  any  good  thing 
he  that  goeth  takes  it  from  him  till  they  leave  him  nothing. 
This  being  ended  they  cast  on  the  ground  certaine  legges 
of  a  certaine  Tree  called  Pilan.  Upon  the  which  hee 
stands  all  that  day  with  so  much  silence  as  if  he  had  some 
astonishment  in  him,  and  carrying  to  present  thither  the 
head  of  the  dead,  they  pull  out  one  of  his  eies  and  with 
the  strings  and  sinews  of  it  they  anoint  his  pulses, 
and  cutting  of  his  mouth  whole,  they  put  it  on  his  arme 
as  a  Bracelet,  and  then  he  layeth  him  downe  in  his  Net 
as  a  sicke  man,  and  certainly  hee  is  sicke  for  feare,  that 
if  he  doe  not  accomplish  the  Rites  perfectly,  the  soule  of 
the  dead  will  kill  him.  Within  a  few  daies  they  give  him 
the  habit,  not  in  the  breast  of  the  coat  which  he  hath  not, 
but  in  his  owne  skin  race  him  all  over  the  bodie  with  the 
tooth  of  a  Cutia,  that  is  like  a  Conie's  tooth,  the  which 
as  well  for  their  little  skill,  as  because  they  have  a  hard 
skinne  it  seems,  that  they  teare  a  piece  of  Parchment, 
and  if  he  be  valiant,  they  doe  not  race  him  with  right 
strokes  but  a  Crosse  in  short  that  these  remaine  very  fine 
workes,  and  some  doe  cry  and  groane  with  the  paine. 
This  being  ended  they  have  smal  Cole  finely  ground,  and 
the  juice  of  the  Broamerape  wherewith  they  rub  the  cuts 
overthwart,  that  they  put  him  to  great  paine  and  swelling, 
which  is  yet  a  greate  torment  while  his  wounds  doe  close, 
which  continues  some  daies,  he  lyeth  still  in  his  Net  without 
speaking  any  word,  nor  asking  anything,  and  that  he  may 
not  break  his  silence,  he  hath  neere  him  water,  floure,  and 
a  certain  fruit  like  Almonds  which  they  call  Amendnins,  for 
he  tasteth  neither  fish  nor  flesh  those  daies. 

"  After  he  is  whole,  manie  days  or  moneths  being  passed, 
they  make  a  great  drinking  of  wines  that  hee  may  put  off 
his  mourning,  and  cut  his  haire  which  untill  then  he  did 
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not,  then  hee  anoints  himself e  with  blacke,  and  from  thence 
forward  hee  remains  enabled  to  kill  without  any  painfull 
ceremony  being  done  to  him,  and  he  also  showeth  himself e 
honours  and  contented  and  with  a  certaine  disdaine,  as 
one  that  hath  honoure  alreadie,  and  gets  it  not  anew. 
And  so  he  doth  no  more  but  give  the  other  a  couple  of 
blowes,  although  the  head  remaine  whole,  and  he  stirring 
he  goeth  home,  and  presently  they  come  and  cut  off  his 
head,  And  the  Mothers  with  their  children  about  their 
necke,  come  to  congratulate  him  and  hansell  him  for  the 
warre,  staining  his  armes  with  that  bloude.  These  bee 
the  exploits,  honoures  and  vallour  whence  these  people 
take  their  names,  whereof  they  boast  very  much,  and  they 
remain  thence  forward  Abaetes,  Murubiscaba,  Mogacara, 
which  are  the  names  and  titles  of  Gentlemen.  And  these 
are  the  unhappie  Feasts  whereon  these  wretches  doe 
ground  their  felicitie  and  glorie,  before  they  have  any 
knowledge  of  their  Creator." 
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The  coast  of  Brazil*  was  first  discovered  in  the  year 
1500  by  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  a  companion  of  Columbus, 
who  had  commanded  the  "  Nina  "  during  that  first  glorious 
voyage.  He  had  sailed  from  Palos  in  December,  1499,  and, 
crossing  the  equator,  was  gladdened,  on  the  26th  of 
January,  by  the  sight  of  a  green  promontory,  which  he 
called  Cape  Consolation,  now  known  as  Cape  St.  Augustine, 
the  headland  just  south  of  the  city  of  Pernambuco.     When 

♦The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  well-known  dye-wood, 
CcBsal  pinia  Braziliensis,  which  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  first  cargoes  brought  to  Europe  from  the  new  land.  This  wood 
was  called  in  Portuguese,  pau  brazil,  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  brazas,  "  red-hot  cinder."  In  course  of  time,  "  The  Land  of  the 
Brazil  Wood  "  became  Brazil. 
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he  beheld  the  palm-groves  and  forests,  and  scented  the 
breezes  which  were  wafted  from  the  shore,  he  supposed 
that  he  was  visiting  India-beyond-the-Ganges,  and 
believed  that  he  had  already  sailed  past  the  renowned 
Cathay.  In  the  name  of  Castile  he  took  possession  of  the 
goodly  land  ;  but  before  he  reached  Spain,  Pedro  Alvarez 
Cabral,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  navigator,  had 
discovered  the  same  country,  sighting  the  coast  of  Espirito 
Santo — the  State  which  still  bears  the  name  Cabral  gave 
to  Brazil,  "  The  Land  of  the  Holy  Ghost  " — and,  according 
to  some  accounts,  had  formally  hoisted  the  flag  of  the 
Crown  of  Portugal.  Many  Brazilian  writers,  naturally 
solicitous  for  the  honour  of  their  Portuguese  ancestors, 
have  either  ignored  or  made  little  of  Pinzon's  prior 
discovery,  and  the  annexation  by  him  on  behalf  of  the 
King  of  Spain  has  been  widely  disputed.* 

At  this  time  La  Terra  de  Santa  Cruz,  as  His  Catholic 
Majesty  named  the  land,  was  but  a  vast,  unexplored, 
undefined  tract  of  rich  land,  inhabited  by  wild  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  continually  harassed  these  plucky  adventurers 
from  across  the  sea.  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  from 
Portugal  in  the  year  1501  to  form  the  first  European 
colony  in  this  portion  of  the  New  World,  but  it  was  not 
until  1530  that  the  Portuguese  made  a  determined  attempt 
to  colonise  their  new  and  valuable  possession.  During 
this  time  French  traders  caused  the  authorities  much 
trouble  by  persistently  trading  with  the  natives  along  the 
coast,  and  many  were  the  fierce  fights  which  took  place 
between  the  merchantmen  and  the  Portuguese  Men-of- 
War,  in  the  days  of  the  Buccaneers. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  William  Hawkins,  the  famous 
English  Adventurer,  sailed  for  the  Brazils,  where  he  seized 
the  fort  which  had  been  established  at  Pernambuco,  and 
thus,  by  being  the  first  Englishman  to  set  foot  in  Brazil, 
added  another  page  to  the  history  of  England. 

♦Kidder  and  Fletcher. 
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The  first  determined  attempt  to  settle  the  country, 
and  establish  law  and  order,  was  made  in  1530, 
when  Senor  Don  Master  Affonso  sailed  from  Portugal, 
holding  the  "  Royal  Seal  and  Hand "  to  act  as  Viceroy 
of  this  new  dominion.  He  was  accompanied  by  several 
hundred  colonists,  and  escorted  by  a  fleet  of  men- 
of-war. 

The  gallant  pioneers  going  forth  by  the  King's  command, 
and  drawn  by  love  of  adventure  towards  a  land  of  golden 
promise,  departed  from  Lisbon  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
multitude,  and  with  the  blessings  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 
The  flag  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  fluttered  from  the  peaks 
of  the  galleons. 

Many  landed  at  Pernambuco ;  but  Martin  Affonso 
sailed  through  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Sao  Vincinto, 
as  he  named  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  flourishing 
seaport  of  Santos,  to-day  the  chief  centre  of  the  world's 
coffee  supply. 

This  great  navigator  divided  the  country  into  fifteen 
portions,  measured  by  the  coast-line,  leaving  the  frontiers 
on  the  land  side  undefined.  These  portions  were  granted 
to  the  Portuguese  nobles  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  services  rendered  to  the  Crown,  and  were  called 
"  Capitanas  "  or  "  Captaincies." 

The  frequent  raids  by  Indians,  and  by  the  even  more 
adventurous  Buccaneers,  made  the  settlement  of  the 
country  practically  impossible  for  many  years.  For 
two  centuries,  English,  French  and  Dutch  invasions 
gave  the  Portuguese  no  time  to  think  of  anything  else 
but  how  to  retain  that  which  they  held.  Gradually  the 
invaders  were  driven  northwards,  until,  in  1713,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  France,  whereby  the  latter  country 
abandoned  her  claims  to  all  territory  south  of  the  river 
Oyapoc ;  and  the  English  and  Dutch  also  withdrew  to 
the  Guianas,  which  are  still  held  by  these  three  nations 
respectively. 
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It  was  during  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  traffic 
in  negro  slaves  from  Africa  began  to  assume  large  pro- 
portions, and  the  enslavement  of  the  native  Indians  began 
also  to  increase.  Notwithstanding  this  blending  of  races, 
the  language  of  the  country  remained  almost  unaltered, 
and  even  to-day  the  Portuguese  tongue  is  spoken 
throughout  the  land. 

During  this  early  period  of  Brazilian  history,  Bahia, 
the  now  famous  port,  was  the  capital  of  this  Portuguese 
colony,  but  in  1763  that  honour  was  transferred  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  General  Gomes  de  Andrade  was  appointed 
Governor,  with  viceregal  powers. 

When  the  wars  with  the  English,  French,  Dutch  and 
Spanish  invaders  were  over,  and  the  country  was  freed 
from  the  danger  of  invasion,  discontent  arose  between 
the  native-born  Brazilians  and  the  Portuguese.  Several 
conspiracies  were  discovered,  and  suppressed,  and  in 
many  cases  the  conspirators  paid  with  their  lives  for  their 
designs  against  the  yoke  of  Portugal.  It  was  about  this 
time  also  that  several  Brazilians  were  convicted  of  heresy, 
and  sent  as  prisoners  to  Europe,  there  to  be  burned  at 
the  stake  by  order  of  the  Inquisition.  This  severity  did 
not  tend  to  improve  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
and  for  many  years  civil  wars  and  minor  revolutions 
were  rife  in  all  parts  of  civilised  Brazil. 

Upon  the  opening  of  hostilities  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  1801,  the  Brazilians,  who  had  now  greatly 
increased  in  numbers,  power  and  knowledge,  took 
possession  of  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  South. 
Unlike  the  British  oversea  possessions,  all  moral  and 
material  progress  had  been  denied  to  Brazil  by  the  mother 
country,  and  the  whole  colony  was  now  in  a  state  of 
chaos  which  lasted  for  several  years,  until  the  news  reached 
Brazil  that  King  John  of  Portugal  was  on  his  way  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  a  fugitive  from  Lisbon  before  La  Grande 
Armee  of  the  great  Napoleon. 


PETROPOLIS,    THE         SIMLA,       OF    BRAZIL. 
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The  people  welcomed  their  King  with  open  arms,  and 
the  country  then  took  its  first  definite  step  towards 
settlement  and  civilisation.  All  ports  were  thrown  open 
to  the  trade  of  the  world,  the  Colonial  Army  was  re- 
formed, the  fortifications  all  along  the  coast-line  were 
strengthened,  the  old,  tumbledown  apologies  for  cities 
were  renovated  or  rebuilt,  avenues,  palaces,  museums, 
and  even  libraries  arose,  as  though  at  the  rubbing  of 
"  Aladdin's  Lamp."  The  King's  arrival  opened  a  new 
page  in  the  history  of  Brazil. 

At  this  period  England  possessed  great  influence  at 
the  Royal  Court  of  Portugal  in  Brazil,  and  it  was  on  the 
advice  of  the  "  Lion "  that  King  John  VI.  withdrew 
his  assistance  from  the  Argentines  in  their  revolution 
against  the  Spanish  Crown,  which  terminated  in  the 
separation  of  Uruguay  from  Argentina.  Twice  again 
Brazil  was  plunged  into  war  ;  first  against  the  French 
in  Guiana,  which  the  Brazilians  re-captured,  but  subse- 
quently restored  by  treaty  ;  and  later  against  the  Republic 
of  Uruguay,  a  struggle  that  resulted  in  the  annexation 
of  that  country. 

At  this  time  D.  Joao  returned  to  Lisbon,  leaving  his 
son,  Dom  Pedro,  as  Regent,  supported  by  a  constitution. 

The  Cortes  of  Portugal  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
step  which  the  King  had  taken,  and  not  long  after- 
wards Dom  Pedro  declared  the  separation  of  Brazil 
from  Portugal,  while  the  whole  country  acclaimed  him 
Emperor  of  Brazil. 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment  when  the  Emperor  received  by 
courier  from  the  Portuguese  Cortes  the  historic  message  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  not  consent  to  a  Constitutional 
Government  in  Brazil.  Records  in  the  Academy  of 
Portugal  tell  us  that  his  Majesty  gazed  round  upon  his 
assembled  courtiers  and  soldiers,  remaining  for  some  minutes 
silent,  as  though  in  deep  thought  ;  then,  raising  his  right 
hand,   he   spoke   the   words   which   made   all  Brazilians 
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rejoice  :  "  Henceforth  this  shall  be  my  kingdom,  separate 
and  free  !  " 

Portugal  at  once  organised  a  force  to  quell  this  rebellious 
son,  but  again  England  intervened  as  peace-maker,  and 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries,  by 
which  the  Cortes  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
Brazilian  Empire.  Shortly  afterwards  the  State  of 
Uruguay  won  its  independence,  and  became  the  Oriental 
Republic  of  that  name. 

Political  agitations  greatly  perturbed  Pedro  I.'s  ad- 
ministration, but  in  spite  of  that  the  Empire  of  Brazil 
was  now  freely  developing  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  country  until  then  so  overburdened  with  terror.  Re- 
publican ideas  were  rife. 

It  was  then  that  D.  Joao  died  in  Portugal,  and  the 
time  was  found  auspicious  by  D.  Pedro  I.  to  leave  Brazil, 
he  being  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  former  kingdom.  So 
he  sailed  away,  leaving  the  country  under  the  regency  of 
Brazilian  statesmen  during  the  minority  of  his  son, 
D.  Pedro  II.,  then  only  six  years  of  age,  on  whose  behalf 
he  abdicated.  Having  established  the  right  of  his  daughter 
to  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  D.  Pedro  I.  died  shortly  after 
his  successful  struggle  against  Dom  Miguel,  the  usurper 
of  the  Portuguese  throne. 

During  the  regency  the  troubles  of  the  young  country 
were  not  lessened.  To  ameliorate  matters,  it  was  ulti- 
mately found  necessary  to  proclaim  the  youthful  Emperor 
of  age  when  he  was  hardly  fifteen  years  old. 

Glorious  and  progressive  days  were  those  of  the  reign 
of  D.  Pedro  II.,  in  spite  of  revolts  and  wars.  Enlightened, 
and  having  at  heart  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  people, 
he  succeeded  in  endowing  his  Empire  with  nearly  every 
blessing  of  Western  civilisation. 

Now  we  have  to  deal  with  facts  quite  fresh  to  the 
memory  of  present  generations,  and  we  enter  into  the 
period  embracing  the   last   days  of  the  Monarchy,   the 
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transition  from  one  form  of  government  to  another, 
and  the  twenty  years  of  Republican  administration. 
Brazil  has  been  a  favoured  country  in  her  struggle  for 
liberty  and  progress. 

Impulsive  by  nature,  Brazilians  are  subject  to  their 
sudden  thoughts  and  decisions,  on  which  they  act,  without 
regard  to  consequences. 

So  we  have  seen  that  her  independence  was  the 
result  of  an  impetuous  act,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic.  Both  deep-rooted 
transformations  were  effected  without  the  shedding  of 
blood. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  latter  was  a  premeditated 
event.     It  was  not  so,  however. 

When  almost  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  D.  Pedro  II., 
attacked  by  a  troublesome  complaint,  came  to  Europe 
in  search  of  relief,  and  left  in  the  Regency  D.  Isabel, 
his  daughter. 

A  great  movement  was  then  being  carried  on  from  north 
to  south  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

D.  Isabel,  led  by  a  woman's  sensitiveness,  ambitious  of 
doing  some  prominent  good  to  the  State,  issued  a  decree, 
with  the  approval  of  Parliament,  abolishing  slavery  on 
May  13th,  1888. 

Were  it  not  for  that  measure,  taken  in  such  abrupt 
fashion,  and  for  which  the  country  had  not  been  prepared, 
the  Republic  in  Brazil  would  not  have  been  established 
before  the  death  of  D.  Pedro.  II. 

As  it  was,  the  law  of  May  13th  was  responsible  for  the 
proclamation,  on  November  15th  of  the  following  year, 
since  it  caused  discontent  amongst  slave-owners,  who 
saw  their  property  wrenched  from  them  without  any 
compensation  or  provision  on  the  part  of  the  responsible 
authorities. 

The  young  party  then  took  advantage  of  this  most 
important  element  to  foster  the  Republican  cause. 

5     • 
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Nevertheless,  Brazil  was  at  that  time  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  her  finances  being  fairly  sound. 

The  need  of  strong  measures  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
which  were  on  the  increase  every  day,  political  animosity, 
and  a  certain  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  to 
clerical  preference,  had  the  effect  of  spreading  to  the 
Army  the  distrust  which  caused  its  leaders  to  take  active 
part  in  the  country's  political  affairs. 

It  was  then  that  D.  Pedro  II.  returned  to  Brazil,  to 
a  certain  extent  improved  in  health. 

He  was  received  with  a  great  demonstration  of  affection 
by  the  people,  who  expected  great  things  from  his 
wisdom. 

But  the  foundations  of  the  governmental  system  were 
undermined,  and  on  November  15th,  1889,  the  Rio  Garrison, 
under  the  leadership  of  Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca, 
marched  out  to  exact  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministry. 

A  cry  of  "  Long  live  the  Republic "  from  someone 
amongst  the  crowd,  or  from  one  of  the  troops,  was  taken 
up  and  echoed  in  all  directions.  Thus  was  the  Republic 
proclaimed.  And  the  leaders  were  so  taken  aback  by 
the  unexpected  solution  that  hours  after  its  proclamation 
one  of  the  supporters  of  Marshal  Fonseca  was  heard  to 
say  that  the  country  would  have  to  be  consulted  with 
regard  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  successful 
revolutionist. 

But  the  country  was  not  heard,  and  the  Republic  has 
been  since  then  an  accomplished  fact. 

Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  proclaimed  Dictator, 
appointed  his  secretaries,  chosen  from  the  section  that 
had  mostly  opposed  the  monarchical  policy  of  the  latter 
years.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  adopting  a  policy 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  his  ministers 
entered  into  a  programme  of  reforms,  specially  with 
regard  to  finance,  the  result  of  which  was  disastrous  to 
the  nation. 
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The  first  Congress  was  elected,  the  constitution  re- 
modelled, and  Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  elected 
first  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil. 

He  did  not  remain  in  office  for  long,  as,  at  the  beginning 
of  1891,  the  valiant  soldier,  whose  military  accomplish- 
ments were  registered  amongst  the  best  of  his  days, 
preferred  to  resign,  rather  than  resist,  at  a  pronunciamento 
which  had  in  view  his  deposition,  due  to  an  unconstitutional 
dissolution  of  Parliament. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Congressmen's  unpatriotic 
attitude  made  them  well  deserving  of  that  measure,  which 
should,  nevertheless,  have  emanated  from  the  man  in 
the  street. 

The  Vice-President  elect  took  the  reins  of  office,  and 
ambitious  politicians  did  not  rest. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  Brazil,  in  case  of  death 
or  resignation  of  the  President  within  two  years  of  office, 
an  election  should  take  place  for  his  substitute.  Thus 
Marshal  Peixoto,  the  Vice-President,  should  have  observed 
that  clause,  but  a  different  interpretation  was  given  to  it 
by  professional  politicians  and  lawyers,  and  he  was  not 
loth  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  latter. 

This  led  to  controversies,  the  ultimate  result  of  which 
was  a  revolution,  under  the  leadership  of  naval  men, 
crushed  after  a  bloody  and  protracted  campaign. 

Marshal  Peixoto  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Dr.  Prudente 
Moraes,  the  first  civilian  elected  to  the  post.  His 
government  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  encountered 
by  any  ruler,  and  his  main  policy  was  one  of  harmonising 
parties  and  factions. 

Dr^  Moraes  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Campos,  who  intro- 
duced the  financial  policy  which  has  been  more  or  less 
pursued  until  the  present  day. 

The  fourth  President  was  Dr.  Rodrigues  Alves,  during 
whose  government  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  embellished,  and 
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His  successor,  Dr  Affonso  Penna,  the  characteristic 
feature  of  whose  government  was  the  introduction  of 
immigration  on  a  large  scale,  continued  the  policy  of 
development  gradually  introduced  by  his  predecessors. 

Dr.  Affonso  Penna  died  soon  after  the  second  year  of 
his  term,  and  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Nilo  Pecanha,  is  at 
the  moment  the  guide  of  Brazilian  destiny. 
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EN    ROUTE    FOR    THE    INTERIOR.      A  WAYSIDE  SCENE  IN 
NORTH  BRAZIL. 


A    TYPICAL    VILLAGE    SCENE    IN    TROPICAL    BRAZIL. 


PINE-APPLE   PLANTATION,    N.    BRAZIL. 
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CHAPTER     II 


THE     BRAZIL     OF     TO-DAY 

Modern  Brazil — Wrong  Impressions — Progress — Population — The 
Mixing  of  Races — Characteristics  of  the  Brazilian — The  Aris- 
tocracy— The  Cosmopolitan  Element  of  Rio — Cafes — Theatres 
— Dress — La  Belle  Bresilienne — Seaside  Life — Extravagance — 
The  Brazilian  Lady  of  To-day. 

Before  passing  in  review  the  various  aspects  of  Brazilian 
life  in  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impressions  of  many  who  have  formed  their 
opinion  only  from  out-of-date  books,  written  when  this 
young  country  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war. 

The  Brazil  of  to-day  comprises  about  half-a-dozen  cities 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the  leading 
commercial  centres  of  Europe,  and,  in  addition,  a  very 
large  number  of  smaller  towns,  equal,  in  every  way,  to 
towns  of  the  same  standing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  country,  of  course,  also  includes  the  vast  tracts  of 
unexplored,  impenetrable  land  in  the  interior,  but  these 
are  not  modern  Brazil.  They  will  be  described  in  this 
work  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  various  States 
of  which  they  form  part. 

The  population,  which,  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
did  not  number  much  more  than  one  million,  is  now 
estimated  at  considerably  over  twenty-two  millions,  of 
which  fifty  per  cent,  are  whites,  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  half-breeds,  Gaucho-Brazilians,  Indians, 
and  negroes. 
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The  larger  portion  of  the  Indians  are  confined  to  the 
small  towns  and  forests  in  the  north  that  line  the  banks 
of  the  mighty  Amazon. 

This  river  alone — navigable,  as  it  is,  for  many  hundreds 
of  miles — assures  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  all  the 
northern  States. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  educated  Brazilian  of 
to-day  is  his  great  love  of,  and  pride  in,  his  country. 
This,  however,  does  not  blind  his  critical  faculty,  and 
usually  he  has  some  small  fault  to  find  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  various  departments,  or  a  criticism — or  an 
even  stronger  opinion — to  pass  upon  the  policy  of  a 
notable  official.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  and  he  has  not  a  little  of  the  hauteur  and  of  the 
creed  of  noblesse  oblige  that  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
old  Portuguese  regime.  The  aristocracy  is,  of  course, 
very  democratic  ;  yet  there  exists,  especially  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  an  exclusive  set,  the  entree  to  which  it  is  difficult 
for  a  stranger  to  obtain,  unless  he  is  known  to  members 
of  the  Foreign,  Diplomatic  or  Consular  Corps  in  Brazil. 

In  the  capital,  cosmopolitanism  is  a  noticeable  feature. 
One  may  walk  down  Ouvidor  Street — the  Regent  Street 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro — and  hear,  amid  the  jostling  throng,  the 
tongues  of  almost  every  European  nation.  This  street, 
owing  to  the  intermixing  of  palatial  modern  buildings 
with  the  relics  of  the  Colonial  days,  cannot  be  called 
imposing  or  magnificent  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  but  is,  nevertheless,  interesting  ;  and  no  one  could 
possibly  feel  dull  or  out  of  place  among  its  cosmopolitan 
idlers.  Life  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  much  the  same  as  in 
Lisbon,  Madrid,  or  even  Paris.  There  are  cafes,  where 
discussions  of  topical  events,  and  even  dramatic  gossip, 
may  be  heard  all  day,  and  often  far  into  the  night ;  for 
there  are  several  theatres,  not  only  in  the  Federal  capital, 
but  in  all  the  important  cities  of  Brazil,  in  which  the 
best  talent  of  South  America  may  be  seen  and  heard. 
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The  avenidas  and  brasseries  are  not  unlike  those  of 
Brussels — the  small  edition  of  Paris.  Military  parades, 
carnivals  and  religious  demonstrations  are  continually 
taking  place  in  all  the  important  cities  and  towns  of  the 
country. 

Another  glimpse  of  the  fashionable  residential  quarters 
of  Rio  is  to  be  had  at  Botafogo  Bay,  which  is  faced  by  a 
magnificent  avenue-promenade  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Here,  amid  the  beds  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  flowers, 
and  on  the  lawns,  may  be  seen  the  beau  monde  of  Brazil. 
In  dress  the  Brazilian  lady  is  most  extravagant,  as  the 
visitor  to  this  portion  of  the  city  will  at  once  observe. 
Chic  Parisian  gowns  of  all  the  latest  styles,  models  of 
modes  and  robes  from  the  European  centres,  are  here 
lavishly  displayed  by  La  Belle  Brazilienne. 

Another  pleasant  spot  in  the  capital  is  the  Passeio 
Publico,  where,  on  a  fine  morning,  nothing  nicer  can  be 
imagined  than  a  quiet  stroll  through  these  prettily  laid- 
out  gardens,  with  miniature  lakes,  rustic  bridges,  and 
arbours  of  luxuriant  growth.  In  the  clear  atmosphere — 
so  clear  that  rocks  and  trees  stand  out  as  in  a  picture — 
the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  its  shipping,  and  the  sugar- 
loaf  rock,  with  its  fortifications,  can  be  seen  to  advantage. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  only  companion  necessary  in 
the  presence  of  such  ideal  scenery  is  a  good  brand  of 
Brazilian  cigar. 

Having  given  a  glimpse  of  fashionable  life  in  the 
Brazilian  capital,  I  will  defer  until  another  chapter  the 
full  description  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Union,  and  will 
endeavour  to  give  here  some  idea  of  the  seaside  and  country 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  progressive  Republic. 

Across  the  Bay  of  Rio,  connected  with  the  Federal 
capital  by  a  daily  service  of  steamboats,  is  the  small 
seaside  town  of  Nictheroy.  In  the  season  the  white 
chalets,  amid  the  green  foliage,  are  all  inhabited,  the 
hotels    and    boarding-houses   are   full,    and   many   small 
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yachts  and  boats  are  dotted  about  the  tranquil  bay 
Here  may  be  seen  the  more  free-and-easy  life  of  the 
Brazilian,  for  Nictheroy  is  essentially  a  resting  place. 

The  sandy  beach  is  a  source  of  great  delight  to  the 
children,  both  black  and  white  ;  and  the  surrounding 
country,  although  mountainous,  is  admirably  suited 
for  picnics  or  other  summer  amusements.  Nictheroy, 
like  the  Federal  capital,  has  all  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  a  modern  city — electric  light  and  tramways. 

Petropolis,  the  summer  resort  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  of  many  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  is  a  little 
Mecca  situate  high  up  on  the  hills  behind  Rio,  and  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in  the  country.  Cool, 
invigorating  air,  a  theatre  and  other  public  buildings 
are  numbered  among  its  attractions,  for  which  reasons 
it  is  frequented  by  the  elite  of  the  society  of  the 
Federal  capital.  The  climate  is  delightful  in  summer, 
but  rather  cold  in  winter ;  though  this  last  feature 
is  an  attraction  from  the  residents'  point  of  view, 
since,  in  a  tropical  or  semi-tropical  country,  a  breath 
of   cold   air   is    a   delicious   and   invigorating   tonic. 

Both  north  and  south  of  Rio  we  shall  find  other  cities 
evidencing  the  march  of  progress  in  Brazil.  Look  for 
a  moment  northward  to  the  city  of  Mafiaos,  situated  nine 
hundred  miles  up  the  Amazon  river,  and  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  outer  world  by  leagues  of  impenetrable  forest 
and  swampy  pampas. 

Here,  curiously  enough,  we  find  the  same  civilisation 
and  cultured  society  as  in  the  Federal  capital ;  the  smart 
set  is,  of  course,  confined  to  a  small  circle,  composed  of 
the  officials,  Consuls,  and  chief  professional  and  business 
men  of  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Mafiaos  is  tropical,  and  the  inhabitants 
dress  accordingly  ;  but  in  the  early  evenings,  when  the 
rays  of  the  large,  copper-coloured  moon  make  the  electric 
arc-fights  of  the  city  almost  unnecessary,  the  scene  in  the 
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fine  "  Eduardo  Ribeiro  "  avenue,  when  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Mafiaos  are  promenading  in  the  Boulevards,  or  drinking 
vermouth  in  the  cafes  which  line  the  avenue,  well  repays 
the  long,  interesting  trip  up  the  Amazon  to  this  truly 
remarkable  city.  In  another  chapter  I  shall  conduct  the 
reader  many  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  great  river,  into 
the  heart  of  equatorial  Brazil. 

Again,  at  the  "  Amazonas "  theatre  may  be  seen  a 
brilliant  throng,  which  surpasses  in  numbers,  and  in  dress, 
that  which  is  seen  in  the  smaller  towns  of  England.  The 
foyer  of  this  magnificent  building  is,  in  itself,  a  sight  which 
makes  one  stop  to  consider  whether  all  this  can  really  be 
possible  in  the  heart  of  Equatoria,  divided,  as  it  is,  from 
civilisation  by  some  nine  hundred  miles  of  forests  and 
swamps. 

South  of  Rio,  too,  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  we  shall 
find  similar  signs  of  progress.  In  this  town,  owing  to 
its  elevated  position,  the  climate  is  cooler,  and  frost  is 
frequently  felt  during  the  winter.  Here,  again,  we  see 
more  civilisation,  on  a  very  much  larger  scale.  The 
theatre  here,  which  cost  three  million  dollars,  is  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  South  America ;  the 
seating  capacity  cannot  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Grand  Opera  Houses  at  Paris  or  Vienna.  The  mean 
temperature  of  Sao  Paulo,  being  lower  than  that  of  other 
cities,  one  does  not  see  coolies  and  Portuguese  labourers 
running  about  in  no  heavier  clothing  than  shirt  and 
trousers  and  an  old  sombrero,  as  one  does  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Mafiaos,  or  Para.  Here  the  poorer  classes  are  dressed 
more  in  European  style.  This  city,  owing  to  the  extensive 
commercial  intercourse  carried  on  over-sea  with  Santos, 
the  port  of  Sao  Paulo  State,  has  a  larger  circle  of  cultured 
society  than  any  other  in  Brazil.  There  are  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  cosmopolitan  inhabitants  composed 
mostly  of  Italians,  Brazilians,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Germans  and  English.     There  is  also  a  considerable  number 
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of  Frenchmen,  engaged  principally  in  the  coffee  exporting 
industry. 

In  Sao  Paulo  the  electrically-lighted  boulevards,  with 
the  cafes,  brasseries,  animated  picture  entertainments 
and  other  amusements,  exert  after  nightfall  the  same 
attractions  as  those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Buenos  Ayres. 

As  regards  the  better  class  of  inhabitants  of  these 
cities,  it  may  be  said  of  the  well-educated  Brazilian  of 
to-day  that  he  has  been  endowed  with  a  quite  average 
share  of  intelligence  and  energy.  Moreover,  he  is 
a  polished,  emotional,  courteous,  rather  elaborate  person, 
with  a  passion  for  ceremony  and  black  coats. 

The  one  is  often  doffed  with  the  other,  with  the  result 
that  many  persons  prefer  the  Brazilian  in  dressing  gown 
and  slippers,  when  some  of  the  best  and  most  natural  of 
his  qualities  reveal  themselves. 

Concerning  the  lower  classes  of  Brazilian  native,  how- 
ever, a  different  tale  has  to  be  told.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  neither 
active  nor  energetic,  but  is  often  a  lounging,  lazy,  cigarette- 
smoking,  freely-expectorating  individual.  This  latter  ac- 
complishment has  been  brought,  in  Brazil,  as  in  the  United 
States,  to  a  high  degree  of  proficiency.  The  traveller  has 
to  accustom  himself  to  "  the  long,  far-fetched  sound, 
.  .  .  something  like  the  caw  of  a  hen  preliminary  to  her 
cluck-cluck.  .  .  .  Everybody  does  it,  enjoys  it,  could  not 
live  without  it ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  national  life — free 
unrestrained  expectoration,  untramelled  by  foolish  pre- 
judice, or  consideration  for  anyone's  nervous  suscepti- 
bilities."* 

As  regards  the  Brazilian  ladies — a  dangerous  subject 
to  touch  upon,  since  I  have  friends  across  the  sea — they 
are  not  only  extremely  feminine  in  their  ways  and  customs, 
but  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Parisienne,  both  in 
dress  and  manner.  Many  European  writers  accuse 
them  of  being  extremely  lazy  because  they  usually  indulge 

♦James  W.  Wells  "Three  Thousand  Miles  through  Brazil." 
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in  an  afternoon  siesta,  frequently  taken  in  a  hammock 
swung  beneath  the  luxuriant  trees  of  the  garden.  To 
accuse  them  of  being  wilfully  lazy,  however,  is  to 
suggest  a  fault,  whereas  to  say  that  they  are  physically 
incapable  of  undergoing  much  exertion  is  merely  to 
point  out  a  truth. 

These  little  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  women  of  Brazil 
are  like  delicate  flowers  reared  in  a  hot-house.  They  have, 
in  most  cases,  been  accustomed  since  childhood,  to  being 
waited  upon,  and  to  have  their  every  wish  gratified ; 
indulgences  which  have  rendered  them  intensely  feminine 
and  helpless.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  ladies  of 
the  interior,  who  have  been  known  to  err  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  lady  of  Brazil  has  not  yet  reached  that  stage  of 
civilisation  which  prompts  her  to  stand  upon  the  pedestals 
of  public  statues,  and  from  that  point  of  vantage  to  argue 
with  the  cosmopolitan  throng  upon  political  questions 
relating  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women.  She 
is  not  even  like  her  northern  sister,  who  frequents  clubs 
and  attends  scientific  lectures,  preferring  rather  to  occupy 
herself  with  those  little  nothings  which  go  to  fill  happily 
a  normal  woman's  life.  This  criticism,  I  think,  is  as 
much  as  a  bachelor  may  venture  upon,  lest  he  convey  to 
the  reader  the  impression  that  he  gave  to  lighter  matters 
too  much  of  the  time  that  should  have  been  occupied  in 
an  endeavour  to  analyse  the  political,  financial  and  com- 
mercial prospects  of  Brazil. 
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POLITICS 

The  Settled  Nature  of  the  Country — The  System  of  Government — 
The  Federal  Government — The  States  Government — The 
Absence  of  Political  Discontent,  and  its  Commercial  Effect — 
The  Freedom  and  Power  of  the  Press — Foreign  Policy — 
Baron  Do  Rio  Branco — The  Question  of  Frontiers — Argentine 
Jealousy — Special  Missions — The  Consular  Corps — Brazilian 
Foreign  Propaganda — Home  Policy — The  Immigrant  Question 
Those  of  Other  Nationalities — The  German  Peril,  and  the 
Brazilian  Press — The  Story  of  a  Riot — The  Outlook. 

A  tour  through  the  Brazil  of  to-day  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  barely  twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  great  political  crisis  of  1889,  which 
culminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy.  The 
settled  condition  of  the  whole  country,  and,  what  is  more 
amazing,  the  contented  spirit  of  the  whole  population,  and 
the  absence  of  political  intrigue  of  a  dangerous  character 
at  once  strike  the  European  as  being  contrary  to  all  that 
he  has  read  concerning  South  American  countries. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  the  impression,  so  general  in  Europe, 
that  South  American  government  means  a  series  of  re- 
volutions, accompanied  by  almost  continuous  guerilla 
warfare,  is  that  civil  war  in  South  America  was,  until  the 
last  few  years,  an  annual  occurrence,  immediately  seized 
upon  by  the  European  Press  as  affording  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  sensational  and  romantic  "  copy,"  in 
which  Gilbertian  officers  were  manufactured  for  journalistic 
purposes,    from    discontented    "  peons "    or    "  Gauchos." 
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These  risings,  no  matter  in  which  country  they  took  place, 
were  pointed  out  as  examples  of  the  uncivilised  condition 
and  political  instability  of  South  America,  no  distinction 
being  drawn  between  one  country  and  the  other.  Such, 
until  recently,  were  the  libels  unconsciously  circulated  upon 
Brazil,  as  forming  one  of  the  many  countries  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  New  World.  Now,  happily,  all  is  different. 
The  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  the  cloud  of  political  strife  and  war  that  for 
many  years  hovered  over  the  whole  of  South  America, 
hindering  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  vast  natural 
riches  of  the  countries,  is,  at  last,  lifting,  to  disclose  a 
bright  and  clear  horizon.  From  Brazil  that  cloud  passed 
away  long  ago,  but  a  decade  elapsed  before  Europe  learned 
thoroughly  that  fact.  The  present  is  an  opportune  moment 
at  which  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Government,  and  of  the  home  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
interesting  and  altogether  unique  country  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  book. 

Having  adopted  the  system  of  government  known  as 
a  Federal  Republic,  the  country  is  named  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  comprising  twenty  separate  States,  which 
are,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  practically  small 
Republics,  each  being  entirely  self-governed.  Every 
State  maintains  its  own  Administration,  and  uses  for  its 
own  benefit  the  principal  portion  of  its  own  revenues,  such 
as  taxes  on  real  estate,  and  stamp  duties  on  documents 
executed  or  legalised  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  Federal  Government,  which,  of  course,  supervises 
the  Administration  of  the  States,  determines  the  general 
home  and  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  exercising  functions 
similar  to  those  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  standing  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  country 
are  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  derives 
its  principal  revenue  from  the  duties  imposed  upon  foreign 
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imports,  dues  for  the  entry  of  vessels,  stamps,  postal  and 
telegraphic,  and  other  charges. 

The  Federal  Government  is  composed  of  two  houses — 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  Each  State 
sends  three  Senators  to  the  National  Congress,  and  the 
Federal  capital  sends  the  same  number.  These  Senators 
are  elected  for  nine  years,  one-third  of  the  number  being 
changed  every  three  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  members 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  are  the  Senators.  An  article  of  the  Constitution  fixes 
the  maximum  number  of  deputies  at  one  for  every  seventy 
thousand  voters.  Congress  sits  for  four  consecutive  months 
in  each  year  unless  a  national  emergency  demands  instant 
or  further  deliberation. 

The  Executive,  from  which  all  "  Bills "  emanate,  is 
formed  by  the  President,  the  Vice-President  (who  acts  as 
President  of  the  Senate),  and  the  Ministers  of  State,  who 
are  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  President.  The 
Brazilian  Congress  bears  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  features  cf  the  Constitution  is  an  Article 
which  prohibits  the  election  of  the  same  President  for  two 
consecutive  terms  of  office  ;  neither  the  President  nor 
the  Vice-President  may  leave  Brazilian  territory  during 
his  period  of  office  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress. 
Deputies  and  Senators  are  immune  from  arrest  or  criminal 
prosecution,  except  with  the  sanction  of  their  respective 
houses. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  definite  and  settled  form 
of  government,  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  country 
have  steadily  improved.  The  organisation  of  a  complete 
and  very  efficient  Consular  service  has,  undoubtedly, 
increased  the  maritime  commerce  of  Brazil.  The  Press 
of  the  Republic  enjoys  almost  complete  freedom,  and  well 
deserves  the  trust  extended  to  this  important  factor  in  a 
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nation's  progress.  The  Government  of  Brazil  has  realised 
the  great  political  power  of  the  Press,  and  the  value  of 
assistance  which  can  be  given  or  withheld  at  a  time  of  crisis. 

The  newspapers  of  the  Federal  capital  can  be  mentioned 
among  its  best  institutions.  It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  read 
some  of  the  popular  journals,  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  similar  productions  in  European  capitals,  though  the 
writing  is,  of  course,  in  the  grandiloquent  style  peculiar  to 
the  Latin  races.  Among  the  best  publications  in  Rio 
may  be  mentioned  the  Jornal  do  Commercio  and  the  Jornal 
do  Brazil.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  many  other  news- 
papers, weeklies  and  magazines,  which  are  equally  worthy 
of  notice,  but  space  prevents  the  insertion  of  their  names. 

Several  European  nations  are  represented  in  Brazil 
by  well-got-up  publications,  printed  in  their  respective 
languages,  but  naturally  the  circulation  of  these  is  some- 
what limited.  The  buildings  in  which  the  editorial,  printing, 
and  publishing  offices  of  the  important  Brazilian  news- 
papers are  located,  would  bring  pangs  of  envy  to  the  hearts 
of  many  London  or  Parisian  editors  or  proprietors,  though 
in  justice  we  must  remember  that  "  Tis  not  the  coat  that 
makes  the  man."  Most  of  the  important  cities  of  the 
Republic  have  "  smart "  journalistic  productions,  and 
there  are  but  few  "  sheets  "  in  the  whole  Union  which 
can  be  looked  upon  as  either  morally,  politically,  or  in- 
tellectually harmful. 

Brazil's  foreign  relations — an  important  factor  in  the 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  nation — are  all  amicable, 
although  there  exists  a  deep-rooted  jealousy  between  the 
two  great  nations  of  South  America — Brazil  and  Argentina. 
The  keen  and  continuous  commercial  rivalry  between 
these  nations,  and  the  increase  in  their  fleets — features 
which  usually  precede  a  storm — point  to  possible  trouble 
in  years  to  come  ;  but  clever  diplomacy  in  the  capitals, 
and  the  lack  of  any  substantial  reasons  for  dispute  outside 
the  natural  ambitions  for  commercial  supremacy  inherent 
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in  every  citizen  of  the  two  republics,  removes  all  grounds 
lor  uneasiness  in  the  immediate  future.* 

International  relations  are  usually  barometric  in  their 
uncertainty.  The  friend  of  to-day  may  be  the  enemy 
of  to-morrow,  and  none  can  tell  where  the  war-cloud  will 
gather,  nor  over  what  land  it  may  break.  Public  ill- 
feeling  may  be  ready  to  vent  itself  upon  a  near  commercial 
rival,  while  the  real  peril  may  He  in  an  entirely  different 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Frontiers,  and  the  rights  of  nations  in  practically  un- 
occupied territory,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  usual  causes 
of  rupture  of  friendly  relations.  Able  diplomacy  is  re- 
quired for  the  political  administration  of  a  country  whose 
extensive  land  frontiers  have  long  held  the  covetous  gaze 
of  neighbours,  ever  on  the  watch  for  "  an  error  of  judg- 
ment," which  will  give  them  a  pretext  for  taking  by  the 
swoid  that  which  strategy  has  failed  to  acquire,  while 
they  explain  to  the  on-looking  world  that  they  are  merely 
stepping  in  to  protect  their  rights.  Brazil  has  now, 
happily,  settled  by  treaty  all  her  frontier  disputes.  Every 
country  in  South  America  abuts  upon  the  Brazilian 
frontier  excepting  Chile  and  Ecuador,  but,  after  years  of 
arbitration,  the  "  definite  lines  "  have  now  been  drawn. 
The  only  frontier  of  which  the  exact  limits  have  yet  to 
be  settled  is  that  affecting  Venezuela,  but  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  before  long  Brazil  will  come  to  an 
agreement  upon  this  matter  with  the  country  concerned. 
The    Constitution    of    the    Republic    contains    an    article 

♦On  the  5th  of  December,  1908,  a  treaty  of  arbitration  was 
ratified  at  Buenos  Ayres,  between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  came  at  once  into  force.  Up  to  that  time  special 
agreements  for  arbitration  existed  only  with  Chile  and  Argentina, 
but  since  then  eight  compacts  have  been  signed  for  permanent 
agreements  of  the  kind  with  the  United  States  of  America,  Portugal, 
France,  Spain,  Mexico,  Venezuela  and  Panama.  Similar  treaties 
are  shortly  to  be  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and 
other  countries  in  America  and  Europe. — Vide  Summary  of 
President' s  message  to  the  Congress,  May  3rd,  1909,  from  the  "  Times" 
June  2>rd}  1909. 
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providing  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
arbitration.*  There  is  one  name  which  for  many  years 
has  been  connected  prominently  with  the  administration 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  Brazil.  It  is  a  name  known  and 
honoured,  not  in  the  Republic  only,  but  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  that  of  Baron  de  Rio  Branco,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  To  English  ears  especially  this 
name  is  familiar.  During  the  early  days  of  his  career, 
Baron  do  Rio  Branco  held  the  appointment  of  Consul 
General  in  Liverpool,  where  he  was  known  in  official  circles 
as  the  genial  Baron. 

Brazil  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  astute 
diplomatist,  whose  brain  has  won  for  his  fatherland  more 
territory  than  it  has  acquired  by  force  of  arms.  His 
diplomatic  victories  in  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  Washing- 
ton, and  at  the  debate  upon  the  Oyapoch  Boundary 
Question,  gained  for  him  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  upon  his 
return  to  Brazil,  a  splendid  reception  from  a  gratified 
nation. 

The  foreign  commercial  policy  of  Brazil  is,  of  course,  an 
entirely  different  question  from  that  of  her  national 
policy.  In  this  respect  we  find  great  activity.  Special 
missions  for  making  known  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  have  been  dispatched  to  many  of  the  European 
centres.  These  missions  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  turn 
emigration,  trade,  and  capital  towards  the  shores  of 
Brazil. 

The  dispatch  of  these  commercial  embassies  to  various 
important  countries  raises  the  question  whether  many 
European  countries,  England  included,  would  not  do  well 
to  follow  the  example  of  this  progressive  nation  of  the 
New  World. 

♦Brazil,  having  several  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  un- 
occupied and  almost  unexplored  territory,  is  not  under  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  providing  fresh  fields  for  the  natural  expansion 
of  her  population,  which  is  such  a  pressing  need  with  European 
countries ;    hence  her  desire  to  avoid  wars  of  conquest. 
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The  mistakes  of  British  merchants  when  endeavouring 
to  open  up  new  fields  of  commerce  in  foreign  lands,  are 
undoubtedly  numerous,  and  little  is  done  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  these  commercial  blunders.  Thus,  many 
manufacturers  make  a  bold  attempt  to  exploit  a  new  market, 
and,  after  a  preliminary  failure,  due  to  lack  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  ways,  they  become 
disheartened,  write  off  their  losses,  and  frequently  never 
make  another  attempt.  This,  to  some  extent,  accounts 
for  the  all  too  frequent  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  British 
imports  received  into  different  countries. 

Such  absurd  mistakes  as  the  circulation,  in  a  Spanish 
or  Portuguese-speaking  country,  of  advertisements  and 
circulars  in  the  English  language,  although  still  too  common, 
are  becoming  less  frequent  as  the  manufacturers  begin 
to  realise  the  flagrant  waste  of  time  and  money  that  such 
methods  of  business  represent.  Such  gross  examples  of 
commercial  ignorance  as  that  quoted  above  are  easily 
avoided,  and,  of  course,  should  never  occur  ;  but  there  are 
less  obvious,  and  consequently  more  general,  mistakes, 
of  which  the  British  trader  is  often  guilty,  as,  for  example, 
when  he  fails  to  realise  that  before  supplying  his  foreign 
customers  with  goods,  he  should  study  their  tastes ; 
secondly,  that  the  price  charged  for  British  manufactures 
must  be  in  accordance  with  that  asked  for  goods  supplied 
by  any  other  nation  ;  and  that,  lastly — a  point  not  least 
in  importance — foreign  representatives  of  English  firms, 
of  which  there  are  too  few,  should  not  only  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  travelling, 
but  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  customs, 
the  habits,  and  the  tastes  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  home  policy  of  Brazil  is  directed  almost  exclusively 
towards  the  exploitation  of  the  lands,  the  peopling  of  the 
soil,  and  the  establishment  of  new  enterprises.  The 
immigrant  question — the  most  difficult  of  all  problems 
that    South  American    Governments   have   to  solve — has 
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been  faced  with  a  boldness  and  determination  characteristic 
of  the  Brazilian  nation,  and  the  inducements  offered  to 
European  immigrants,  especially  those  from  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Russia,  for  which  the  country  is  most 
suitable,  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  presidential 
decrees.* 

A  great  deal  is  heard  in  the  political  and  journalistic 
coteries  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  about  the  "  German  Peril." 
The  Press  of  the  Federal  capital  wages  continuous  war 
with  the  authorities  of  Santa  Catharina  for  continuing 
to  introduce  large  numbers  of  German  immigrants  to 
swell  the  already  large  majority  of  that  nationality  over 
other  foreigners  now  resident  in  the  State. 

The  fear  is  expressed  in  responsible  circles  that  the 
German  colonists,  maintaining,  as  they  do,  a  strict  reserve, 
building  their  own  towns,  which  are  practically  ruled  by 
themselves,  preserving  the  customs  of  their  fatherland, 
and  seldom  marrying  into  Brazilian  families,  may  in  time 
become  dangerous.  Many  astute  politicians  and  an 
important  section  of  the  Press  declare  that  the  ever- 
increasing  thousands  of  Germans  in  Southern  Brazil, 
keeping  aloof  from  the  natives  of  the  land  in  which  they 
live,  are  a  menace  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  Brazilian 

♦The  application  of  the  decree  of  April  19,  1907,  which  established 
the  basis  for  the  services  of  immigration  and  colonisation,  has 
shown  very  satisfactory  results.  During  the  year,  112,234  persons 
came  into  the  country,  of  which  17,539  were  visitors,  and  94,675 
immigrants.  This  shows  a  notable  increase  of  26,908  immigrants, 
or  about  40  per  cent,  over  the  number  registered  in  1907.  Of 
these,  74,999  came  at  their  own  expense,  and  11,109  at  the  cost 
of  the  Union.  The  "ncrease  continues  this  year,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  record  of  the  Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone,  which  received 
13,580  immigrants  i  uring  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  as  compared 
with  8,607  m  I9°8,    xnd  5,943  in  1907. 

"  All  the  nucleus  colonies  founded  last  year  enjoy  unrestricted 
prosperity,  and  it  has  been  even  necessary  to  acquire  neighbouring 
lands  in  order  to  satisfy  the  constant  demand  for  more  land  on  the 
part  of  the  families  settled." — Vide  summary  of  the  President's 
report  to  the  National  Congress  on  May  3rd,  1909,  from  the  "  Times," 
June  3rd,  1909. 

♦1905  Statistics. 
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people,    and    a    real    danger    to    the    integrity    of    the 
country. 

The  suspicion  with  which  this  section  of  the  foreign 
colonists  is  regarded  is  due  mainly  to  the  marked  difference 
between  the  German  and  the  Italian.  The  latter,  almost 
from  the  moment  of  landing  on  Brazilian  soil,  becomes 
"  heart  and  soul  "  Brazilian,  mixing  freely  with  the  people, 
readily  adopting  the  customs  and  language  of  the  country. 
Not  so  the  Germans,  who  colonise  only  where  the  German 
tongue  is  spoken.  In  Santa  Catharina  the  most  frequent 
examples  of  these  "  German  towns  "  may  be  seen,  but  they 
are  to  be  found  also  in  other  States.  Having  so  far 
criticised  the  Teutonic  colonists,  let  me  now  say  something 
in  their  defence.  The  towns,  or  colonies,  they  have 
founded  are  amongst  the  most  prosperous  in  Brazil,  and 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  States  in 
which  they  are  situate.  A  visit  to  the  German  town  of 
Blumenau  will  reveal  the  patriotic  and  entirely  contented 
nature  of  the  inhabitants,  and  will  at  once  dispel  the 
doubts  raised  by  the  Press  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  An  example 
of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  these  colonists  was  afforded 
during  a  recent  slight  disturbance  in  one  of  the  small 
towns  which  contained  a  large  number  of  German  im- 
migrants. Brazilians  paraded  the  streets,  and  organised 
riotous  demonstrations  against  some  much-disliked  local 
authority,  crying  "  Liberdade,  Liberdade,"  but  among 
the  many  arrested  on  that  occasion,  scarcely  a  German- 
Brazilian  was  to  be  found. 

The  most  imperative  need  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  apart  from  the  question  of  finance,  is  a  large  and 
constant  supply  of  active,  intelligent  immigrants  from 
South  Europe,  to  assist,  not  only  in  accomplishing  the 
immediate  tasks  of  to-day,  but  also  in  propagating  a 
new  and  healthier  stock  that  will  not  shrink  from  the 
heavier  tasks  of  to-morrow. 
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ENGLISHMEN   AND   ENGLISH    CAPITAL    IN    BRAZIL 

The  English  in  the  Capital — The  Tourist — Some  Absurdities — 
Clubs — Samples  of  Superciliousness — Britishers  Up-Country — 
Honesty  is  the  Best  Policy — Opinions  on  the  Possibilities  of 
Brazil — Number  of  British  Joint  Stock  Companies — The 
Transatlantic  Service — The  Growth,  and  Origin  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company — A  Benefactor  to  Brazil — 
Incidents  during  a  Voyage — The  Story  of  the  Belle  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  axiom  that  you  can  tell  an  Englishman  wherever  he 
may  roam  certainly  holds  good  in  Brazil,  for  no  matter 
how  long  our  compatriot  may  have  resided  in  the  country, 
he  invariably  retains  most  of  his  natural  characteristics. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  all  Englishmen  in  Brazil  re- 
semble the  knickerbockered  sight-seer  on  the  Parisian 
boulevards,  or  the  gentlemen  whose  presence  so  frequently 
mars  the  brilliancy  of  the  gaily-dressed  throng  at  Long- 
champs  ;  but  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  proverbial  knicker- 
bockers are  exchanged  for  the  certainly  more  fitting, 
though  equally  ridiculous,  "  white  ducks,"  sun  helmet, 
and  blue  spectacles,  the  camera  case  being  usually 
retained. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  on  Brazilian  soil,  an 
Englishman,  even  the  very  humblest  specimen  of  his  race,  in 
scholastic  parlance,  "  goes  up  one."  He  is  transformed 
from  Bill  Jones  to  Senhor.  His  views  are  respected,  and, 
however  profound   his   ignorance   concerning   the   world 
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and  its  inhabitants,  he  will  not  be  told  peremptorily  to 
"  shut-up,"  but  will  find  his  remarks  received  with  a 
smile  of  good  humour,  for  is  he  not  "  um  Tourista  Inglez  "  ? 
By  virtue  of  his  nationality,  the  English  traveller  at  once 
becomes  an  important  person,  whose  opinion  of  the  country 
must  immediately  be  asked.  Only  the  unwise  and  super- 
cilious few  will  answer  the  usually  expectant  enquiry 
in  a  manner  unsatisfactory  to  the  questioner. 

One  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  I  have  been  ashamed 
of  my  countrymen  was  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  individual 
had  accepted  for  several  days  the  hospitality  of  his  host, 
and  had  just  completed  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  principal 
portions  of  the  city.  The  time  for  departure  had  drawn 
near,  and  his  host,  a  Brazilian  of  high  standing,  one  to 
whom  Rio  de  Janeiro  owes  much,  asked  the  usual  question  : 
"  Are  you  satisfied  with  our  capital,  Senhor  ?  " 

The  reply  came  in  blunt  English  :  "  Oh,  it's  all  right ; 
not  a  patch  on  London,  though."  The  face  of  the  Brazilian 
gentleman  betrayed  no  sign  of  disappointment,  but  a 
significant  silence  fell  on  the  other  English  spectators  of 
the  scene,  who  realised  how  keenly  the  thoughtless  remark 
had  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  their  kind,  though 
sensitive  host.  A  tourist  of  that  stamp  deserves  to  visit 
the  tropics  of  the  next  world. 

The  English  in  the  interior  are  comparatively  few ; 
but  there  are  English  colonies  in  all  the  important  cities, 
such  as  those  of  Sao  Paulo,  Pernambuco,  Para,  Bahia  and 
Santos,  possessing  in  many  cases  a  well-arranged  club, 
and  numerous  sporting  associations,  to  which  a  stranger 
is  at  once  made  welcome  with  the  whole-heartedness 
always  shown  by  fellow-countrymen  in  a  foreign  land. 

There  are  more  Scotchmen  in  Brazil  than  English  or 
Irish,  although  both  of  these  "  tribes  "  are  well  represented. 
Names  prefixed  by  Mac  are  far  more  common  than  plain 
Smith  or  Riley.  This  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  north, 
or  tropical  Brazil,  and  in  the  interior. 
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One  seldom  meets  a  fellow-countryman  who  is  not  en- 
thusiastic over  the  possibilities  of  the  country.  Those 
from  the  little-known  interior  will  tell  you  that  in  the 
tropical  forests  of  the  north,  on  the  plains  of  the  south, 
and  beneath  the  rugged  surfaces  of  the  mountains,  lies 
an  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth  awaiting  the  industry 
of  the  coming  generation. 

The  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in  Brazil  is 
undoubtedly  very  large,  and  even  the  Brazilians  themselves 
admit  that  they  owe  much  of  their  present  progress  and 
prosperity  to  English  initiative  and  to  English  gold. 
The  improvements  of  the  large  cities,  such  as  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (the  Federal  capital),  Manaos  and  Santos,  were 
in  a  great  measure  carried  out  with  money  supplied  from 
the  "  bank  of  England."  The  railways  in  most  cases  are 
English  owned,  or,  even  where  that  is  not  the  case,  their 
promoters  were  financed  by  British  capitalists.  The 
harbour  improvements,  the  lighting,  the  street  tramways 
and  the  principal  fluvial  navigation  services  are  all  the 
results  of  supplies  from  the  golden  stores  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

These  huge  outlays  on  the  part  of  English  financiers 
were  not  merely  philanthropic  in  their  aim,  but  were, 
rather,  speculations  made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
future  that  is  before  a  country  lying  at  the  very  gate  of 
the  "  Golden  West." 

Many  British  companies  were  registered  in  Brazil, 
operating  with  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
capital,  and  not  a  few  with  over  a  million.  There  are, 
in  all,  fifty  such  companies  now  exploiting  the  country, 
quite  independently  of  many  smaller  private  enterprises, 
the  extent  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate. 

The  contract  for  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  harbour  works 
was  given  to  an  English  firm,  and  our  countrymen  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  many  of  the 
mammoth  undertakings  of  this  nation  in  the  making. 
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To  hear  a  Brazilian's  impression  of  the  average  English- 
man is  gratifying,  though  somewhat  embarrassing.  He 
regards  him  as  lazy,  and  a  trifle  too  commercially-inclined 
in  conversation,  but  holds  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
acumen  and  probity.  He  further  considers  him  to  be 
somewhat  haughty,  unemotional,  and  reserved.  When 
a  Brazilian  is  asked  the  reason  why  he  prefers  to  negotiate 
large  financial  or  business  deals  with  an  Englishman,  the 
reply  is  given  with  all  the  eloquence  so  peculiar  to  the 
Latin  races :  "  The  business  will  be  promptly  settled, 
the  work  will  be  quickly  done,  and  what  gives  double 
pleasure  in  settling  the  compact,  is  the  reputation  which 
your  countrymen  have  for  honesty  and  upright  dealing." 
In  many  parts  of  South  America,  a  native,  when  he  wishes 
to  impress  you  with  his  trustworthiness  and  good  intentions, 
will  place  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  exclaim  with  final 
assurance,  "  On  the  word  of  an  Englishman."  It  is  upon 
this  solid  foundation  of  national  character  that  hundreds 
of  Englishmen  are  to-day  building  up  fortunes  in  the 
various  republics.  This  has  been  the  passport  for  British 
capital  and  British  brains,  not  only  in  Brazil,  but  also 
in  all  parts  of  South  America. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  principal  factors  in  the 
growth  of  a  newly- exploited  country  are  the  facilities 
it  possesses  for  transport,  and  for  commerce  with  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world.  The  transatlantic 
steamship  services  have,  in  the  main,  done  more  for  Brazil 
than  all  the  other  enterprises  together.  In  this  respect, 
and  also  in  regard  to  her  geographical  position,  as  the 
South  American  country  whose  ports  are  nearest  to  Europe, 
Brazil  is  exceptionally  fortunate.  Not  only  has  she  a 
long  coast-line  with  many  harbours — to  say  nothing  of 
that  great  water-way,  the  Amazon,  about  which  I  shall 
have  much  to  say  hereafter — but  the  goddess  of  fortune 
has  also  supplied  her  with  the  means  of  transport  necessary 
to  make  this  coast-line  of  immense  value. 
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The  names  of  all  the  steamship  lines  plying  between 
Europe  and  Brazil  are  far  too  numerous  to  detail,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  scarcely  a  day  passes  at  any  of  the 
four  important  ports — Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
or  Santos — without  the  arrival  of  a  liner  from  the  East. 
The  principal  lines  of  steamers  from  England  which  touch 
at  Brazilian  ports  are  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet,  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation,  the  Booth,  the  Lamport  and 
Holt,  the  Houlder,  the  Prince,  Houston,  and  the  Nelson 
lines.  Besides  these,  which  have  weekly,  fortnightly  and 
monthly  services,  there  are  several  lines  whose  steamers 
call  at  Brazilian  ports  on  their  way  to  and  from  Australia. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Shaw-Saville  and 
Albion,  and  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 

The  first  line  mentioned,  the  Royal  Mail,  is,  however, 
the  company  most  associated  with  Brazilian,  and,  in  fact, 
with  all  South,  Central  American,  and  West  Indian  travel 
and  trade.  The  fifteen  transatlantic  liners  of  this  company 
on  the  Brazil  and  River  Plate  routes,  maintain  a  regular 
weekly  service  between  Southampton  and  the  four  prin- 
cipal Brazilian  ports,  via  Portugal  and  the  Canary 
Islands. 

The  history  of  the  Royal  Mail  Line  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  records  of  the  two  largest  Republics  of  South 
America,  that  both  Brazilians  and  Argentines  look  upon 
this  British  enterprise  as  "  part  and  parcel "  of  their 
country.  It  is  the  line  for  travelling  to  and  from  Europe, 
and  the  wealthy  citizens  of  both  these  Republics,  being 
epicures  in  all  that  appertains  to  comfort  and  luxury, 
can  safely  be  relied  upon  to  choose  well  where  sea-travelling 
is  concerned.  The  latest  acquisition  of  the  Royal  Mail 
fleet  is  the  twin-screw  steamer  Asturias,  of  just  over 
twelve  thousand  tons.  This  vessel  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  naval  construction,  fitted  with  all  the  latest  improvements 
for  both  safety  and  comfort.  The  cabines-de-luxe,  the 
state-rooms  and  saloons  of  all  the  fifteen  steamers  in  this 
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service,  are  so  luxuriantly  fitted  up  and  furnished  that 
they  have  the  appearance  of  regal  apartments  in  miniature. 
So  fond  is  the  wealthy  Argentine  or  Brazilian  of  extreme 
grandeur  and  luxury,  that  most  of  them  would  cheerfully 
wait  a  month  in  their  own  palatial  residences  or  in  the 
hotels  of  the  capitals  in  order  to  ensure  travel  en  grand  tenue. 
A  striking  example  of  the  light  manner  in  which  time  is 
treated  by  the  South  American  aristocracy,  by  Argentines 
especially,  was  afforded  to  me  when  returning  to  England 
from  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  just  previously  to  the 
opening   of   a  large  international  exhibition  in    London. 
A  wealthy  Estanciero  from  the  Rio  Grande  notified  the 
Royal    Mail  Steamship  agents   of  his  desire  to  engage  a 
special  state-room  on  the  bridge  deck  of  the  ss.  Avon,  which 
was  to  call  that   week.     These    state   cabins,    which    are 
specially  fitted  on  the  bridge  decks  of  the  Avon,  Amazon, 
Araguaya  and  Asturias,  are  not  only  furnished  and  uphol- 
stered in  the  most  luxurious  style,  but  are  fitted  with  a 
private  bath-room,  etc.,  and  are  superior,  if  possible,  to  the 
cabines-de-luxe.    Now  it  so  happened  that  these  rooms  were 
engaged  for  this  voyage.     The  agents  of  the  company  duly 
advised  the  applicant  of  this  fact,  informing  him  at  the  same 
time  that  a  cabine-de-luxe   could    be   reserved   for  him. 
"  Never  mind,  Senhor,"  replied  the  magnate,  "  I  will  wait 
until  there  is  one  vacant."     Such  is  the  life  of  laissez-faire 
led  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  New  World.     It  is  for  such 
occasions  and  individuals  that  the  Royal  Mail  Company 
provide  their  largest  liners  with  these  especially  magnifi- 
cent cabins,  which,  however,  are  not  so  frequently  engaged 
during  the  outward  voyage,  since  most  English  travellers 
prefer  the  society  of  the  first  cabin,  in  my  judgment  a  far 
happier    experience    than    the    secluded    notoriety    of    a 
cabine-de-luxe.     On  board  ship  the  saying  that  "  onlookers 
get  most  of  the  fun,"  certainly  holds  good. 

Travel   by   sea  has  now   become   so   fashionable   that 
any    description     of    life     aboard    a    mail-boat    would 
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be  only  a  repetition  of  what  we  all  know,  and  many 
have  experienced  ;  nevertheless,  a  few  remarks  may  be 
of  interest.  Some  of  the  comparative  few  who  have  not 
had  the  pleasant  experience  of  an  ocean  voyage  are  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  life  afloat  must  very  soon 
become  terribly  monotonous  ;  but,  although  this  must 
certainly  have  been  the  case  on  board  the  clippers  of 
bygone  days,  it  is  not  so  on  our  modern  liners.  The  deck 
games,  such  as  quoits  and  cricket,  the  evening  entertain- 
ments and  competitions  organised  by  the  passengers 
in  the  saloons  or  smoking  rooms,  while  away  the  hours 
only  too  quickly.  An  almost  daily  occurrence  which 
causes  much  amusement  among  the  passengers,  is  the 
speculations  made  upon  the  distance  travelled  by  the  vessel 
between  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  final  decision  being  given 
by  the  entry  in  the  log.  On  one  occasion,  when  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  a  pool  on  the  day's  run  had  been  organised,  and 
many  of  the  passengers  had  guessed  at  the  number  of 
knots  which  the  ship  would  cover  before  sunset.  Old 
travellers  made  rapid  mental  calculations,  based  upon 
similar  experiences  on  many  previous  occasions  ;  younger 
voyagers  made  speculations  based  upon  the  registered 
speed  of  the  vessel,  given  in  the  books  of  information  in 
the  ship's  library  ;  sporting  individuals  "  guessed  it  "  ; 
while  the  ladies  modestly  gave  intuitive  opinions  based 
upon  nothing  in  particular,  but  in  many  instances  coming 
very  near  to  the  winning  number.  On  this  occasion  the 
figure  arrived  at  by  a  young  lady  passenger,  whose  charming 
manner  and  pretty  face  had  caused  her  to  be  termed 
by  the  members  of  the  opposite  sex  "  the  belle  of  the 
Atlantic,"  came  "  home,"  much  to  the  good-humoured 
disgust  of  the  veteran  voyagers.  It  happened  in  this 
way.  For  several  hours  the  liner  had  proceeded  at  a 
spanking  pace,  and  the  faces  of  the  many  who  had  guessed 
at  a  high  figure  wore  a  knowing  smile,  when,  before  the 
sun  had  reached  the  meridian,  it  was  observed  that  the 
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ocean  greyhound  was  gradually  slowing  down.  Everybody 
asked  the  cause,  and  nobody  seemed  to  know,  until, 
an  hour  or  so  later,  when  the  vessel  once  more  began  to 
forge  quickly  ahead,  the  rumour  went  round  that  a  leaking 
boiler  pipe  was  responsible  for  the  delay.  When  the  entry 
in  the  log  was  read  at  sunset,  the  belle  of  the  Atlantic 
wore  a  smile  that  did  not  come  off  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage. 
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CITY     OF     RIO     DE    JANEIRO 

The  Federal  Capital — History  of  its  Name — Size — "  East  "  and 
"  West-End  "  of  Rio — The  Anchorage — The  "  Sugar  Loaf  " 
— Strategical  Position — Fiscal  Island — Wide  Area  Occupied 
by  the  City— States  of  the  Federal  Capital— The  Task  of 
Excavating  and  Levelling — The  Maritime  Quarter — Narrow 
Streets  and  Dingy  Houses — The  Cosmopolitan  Element — 
Relics  of  the  Empire — Ex-President  Rodrigues  Alves — The 
Commercial  Portion — The  old  Imperial  Court — Curious  Name 
of  Streets — Public  Buildings — Rua  do  Ouvidora — The  "  Regent 
Street  "  of  Rio — A  Morning  spent  in  Fashionable  Rio — An 
Expensive  City — The  Cafes — Fashionable  Society — Dr.  Lauro 
Miiller — Rio  Improvements — A  Avenida  Central — A  Beira 
Mar — Botafogo  Avenue — Mangue  Canal — Tijuca  Hill — The 
Barometer  of  the  City — Health  Statistics  of  the  Federal 
Capital — Modern  Rio. 

Far  away  in  the  blue  haze  are  shadowy  mountains  clothed 
in  cloud,  and  above  them  a  dusky  cone  cleaving  the  sky. 
This  is  the  ocean-voyager's  first  sight  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
As  the  distance  lessens,  and  objects  assume  colour  and 
form,  there  is  unfolded  before  him  one  of  the  loveliest 
views  that  the  world  has  to  offer,  the  bay  that  rivals  that 
of  Naples,  and  the  Golden  Horn  of  Constantinople.  Upon 
the  shore  of  these  blue  waters,  that  are  enclosed  by  strangely 
picturesque  mountains,  and  dotted  with  the  green  islands 
of  the  tropics,  basks,  in  a  climate  of  perpetual  summer, 
the  lovely  capital  of  Brazil. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  any  detailed  description 
of  a  scene  many  times  described,  nor  will  I  give  my  own 
first  impressions,  preferring  rather  the  deliberate  judgment 
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of  one  to  whom  the  scene  was  thoroughly  familiar — 
a  judgment  that  will  be  endorsed,  I  believe,  by  all  who 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

"  I  have  again  and  again  entered  and  quitted  the  bay 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  when  the  billows  were  surging,  and 
when  calm  mantled  the  deep  ;  and,  whether  in  the  purple 
light  of  a  tropic  morning,  in  the  garish  noon,  or  in  the  too 
brief  twilight  of  that  southern  clime,  it  has  always  presented 
to  me  new  glories  and  new  charms.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  look  upon  some  of  the  most  celebrated  scenes 
of  both  hemispheres,  but  I  have  never  found  one  which 
combined  so  much  to  be  admired.  ...  On  the  height  of 
St.  Elmo  I  have  drunk  in  as  much  of  beauty  from  that 
bay  of  southern  Italy,  upon  whose  bosom  float  the  Isles 
of  Capri  and  Ischia,  and  upon  whose  margin  nestles  the 
graceful  Vesuvius,  the  long  arm  of  Sorrento,  and  the 
proverbially  brilliant  city  of  Naples.  I  have  seen  great 
variety  in  the  blue  isle-dotted  Bay  of  Panama,  and  I  have 
beheld  the  Alps,  and  in  the  western  entrance  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  where  the  black,  jagged  Andes  are  rent  asunder, 
scenes  of  wildness  and  sublimity  without  parallel ;  but, 
all  things  considered,  I  have  yet  to  gaze  upon  a  scene  which 
surpasses,  in  combined  beauty,  variety,  and  grandeur, 
the   mountain-engirdled   Nitherohy." 

The  traveller  asks  himself  the  question  :  "If  such  be 
the  setting  of  its  chief  city,  what  must  the  country  be 
like  ?  "  The  answer  is  that  this  land,  comprising,  as  it 
does,  tropical,  semi-tropical,  and  temperate  regions,  with 
their  strange  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  their  blending 
of  colours  both  gorgeous  and  subdued,  will  appeal  as 
strongly  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  as  will  the  magnificent 
cities,  loud  with  the  hum  of  human  industry  and  life,  to 
the  merchant  and  to  the  man  of  affairs. 

The  history  of  the  name  given  to  the  Federal  capital 
forms  an  interesting  item  in  the  records  of  the  land.  When 
Goncalo  Coetho,  whose  expedition  was  one  of  the  first 
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to  leave  Portuguese  shores  for  the  Brazils,  was  entering 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Bay,  on  January  1st,  1501,  he  saw  the 
great  anchorage  which  is  dominated  on  both  sides  by 
mountains,  and  supposed  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  great 
river,  a  twin  to  the  Amazon,  which  had  been  discovered 
some  few  years  before.  He  accordingly  named  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  chief  city  of  the  Republic,  "  Rio 
de  Janeiro  " — January  River. 

There  are  still  many  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
who  believe  the  capital  of  Brazil  to  be  a  small  collection 
of  white,  tumble-down,  one-story  buildings,  planted  in  the 
midst  of  a  semi-barbaric  land,  upon  an  unhealthy  spot, 
whose  only  European  inhabitants  are  those  whom  business 
detains  there.  To  disabuse  their  minds  immediately  of 
this  impression,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  say  there  are  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  houses  and  buildings  within  the 
comparatively  small  area  of  the  Federal  district. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  town  divided  into  two  separate 
and  entirely  different  portions  ;  one,  the  poor  quarter, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the 
other,  the  "  West-End,"  constructed  high  up  in  the  hills 
of  the  Corderhillera  do  Mar.  In  order  not  to  confuse,  let 
us  first  look  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner  bay,  or  anchorage 
— a  large  sheet  of  water,  well  guarded  by  nature  in  the 
shape  of  two  gigantic  rocks  which  rise  upon  each  side  of 
the  impressive  entrance,  one  the  "  sugar  loaf,"  or  Pao 
de  Arsuca,  the  other  the  St.  Joao  Hill,  and  the  land  ad- 
joining. Between  these  two  sentinels  there  runs  a  deep 
channel,  opening  into  a  bay  at  the  head  of  which  lies 
the  Federal  Capital,  nestling  among  the  hills. 

The  strategical  position  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  defended 
on  the  land  side  by  the  Corderhillera  do  Mar,  and  possessing 
a  magnificent  anchorage,  dominated  by  the  two  rocks 
flanking  the  entrance,  makes  it  an  admirable  site  for  a 
sea-coast  capital,  and  one  that  could  be  stormed  or  block- 
aded only  with  very  great  difficulty  and  danger.     The 
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Brazilians  themselves  have  not  been  slow  to  realise  this, 
and  have  constructed  on  all  points  of  vantage  fortifications 
of  a  modern  type,  the  details  of  which  will  be  given  in  a 
later  chapter. 

The  anchorage,  which  is  situated  opposite  to  the 
miniature  bays  of  Guanabara  and  Botafogo,  presents  a 
lively  and  picturesque  scene.  Shipping  of  all  sizes  and 
nationalities  covers  the  surface  of  the  placid  water.  Several 
islands  are  dotted  about  amid  the  forests  of  masts  and 
funnels,  one  of  these — Fiscal  Island — being  utilised,  as 
its  name  implies,  as  a  Central  Customs  Station,  while 
behind  it  float  the  imposing  hulls  of  Brazilian  men-of-war. 
Nearer  to  the  shore  are  the  quays  and  new  harbour  works, 
to  which,  at  the  time  of  writing,  only  the  smaller  ships 
can  gain  access,  though,  ere  long,  the  largest  liners  will 
be  able  to  moor  alongside  the  wharves.  The  rattle  of 
machinery,  the  hooting  of  syrens,  and  the  creak  of  blocks 
are  heard  there,  and  all  other  sounds  that  go  to  make  up 
the  rumour  of  a  busy  port.  Stretching  away,  right  and 
left,  lie  other  small  bays,  from  which  numerous  islands 
stand  out  like  oases  in  a  broad  expanse  of  blue.  These 
are  mostly  used  for  storage,  or  for  the  erection  of  Govern- 
ment buildings. 

On  the  mainland,  the  uneven  streets  of  the  lower 
town,  or  commercial  and  maritime  portions  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  do  not  look  very  inviting,  but,  as  the  eyes  are 
raised  to  the  hills  in  the  background,  clothed  in  luxurious 
vegetation,  amongst  which  can  be  distinguished  easily 
in  the  clear  atmosphere,  fine  avenues  and  promenades, 
squares  of  stately  houses,  terraces,  gardens  and  walks, 
laid  out  among  the  trees  and  foliage,  one's  first  impression 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  at  once  and  finally  changed. 

The  large  tract  of  ground  occupied  by  the  city,  places 
the  Federal  capital  of  Brazil,  in  the  matter  of  size,  almost 
on  a  par  with  the  largest  capitals  in  the  world  ;  but  the 
division  of  the  city,  and  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  numerous 
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hills,  parks  and  open  places  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  forming  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  actual  size 
of  Rio.  There  are,  however,  many  outlying  suburbs  which 
would  help  to  make  up  this  difference. 

The  Federal  capital  of  Brazil,  or  the  "  Neuter  Munici- 
pality/' as  it  is  termed  locally,  ranks  as  the  chief  city  of 
the  Republic,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  an  entirely  separate  district  from  the  State  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  which  it  is  situate,  which  has  the  seaside 
town  of  Nictheroy  for  its  centre.  These  twin  capitals 
are  always  classed  as  one ;  that  is  to  say,  Nictheroy 
is  the  Richmond  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  are,  how- 
ever, the  two  authorities  in  the  one  State — the  Federal 
Government  at  Rio,  and  the  State  Administrative  at 
Nictheroy. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  by  no  means  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  architecture ;  nevertheless,  more  money  and  labour 
have  been  expended  upon  this  city  than  upon  many  others 
whose  fine  buildings  attract  the  eye.  Much  of  this  vast 
expense  has  gone  to  the  stupendous  work  of  laying  down, 
in  the  hilly  country,  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
healthier  residential  quarter  of  the  capital  is  built.  Not 
only  have  many  of  the  smaller  hills  been  levelled,  but 
the  swampy  ground  near  the  shore  has  been  filled  in,  and 
firm  sites  have  thus  been  created  for  both  the  industrial 
and  residential  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  streets  in  the  maritime  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sacco  do  Alfreres  were  undoubtedly  the  worst  in  the 
capital,  being  merely  narrow,  tortuous  alleys,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  houses  dirty  beyond  description,  and  redolent 
of  oil,  tar,  and  a  collection  of  unsavoury  odours. 

The  crowds  of  jostling  coolies  and  Portuguese  labourers, 
and  the  bad  paving  of  the  streets,  combine  to  render 
impossible  any  mode  of  progress  other  than  walking,  except 
in  certain  streets,  through  which  run  dingy  horse-drawn 
tramcars,  usually  "  full  up  "  with  a  heterogeneous  crowd 
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of  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Mulatoes,  negroes,  and,  oc- 
casionally, a  Brazilian.  This  agglomeration,  a  relic  of 
the  days  of  the  Dominion,  is  fast  disappearing.  The 
construction  of  the  new  harbour  has  necessitated  the 
destruction  of  many  of  the  slums,  and  every  year  large 
blocks  of  streets  are  pulled  down.  In  a  short  time,  when 
the  improvements  instituted  by  the  last  President  are 
completed,  this  "  East-End  "  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be 
no  more.  The  commercial  portion  of  the  city  cannot,  any 
more  than  its  maritime  neighbour,  be  called  artistic ;  but 
it  has  been  so  much  improved  that  many  fine  streets, 
avenues  and  squares  now  occupy  sites  which  not  so  very 
long  ago  were  covered  by  narrow  thoroughfares  and 
wretched  houses  of  the  colonial  period.  Near  the  old 
Court  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  which  is  now  the  chief 
telegraph  department,  new  squares  and  streets  have 
replaced  the  old.  Notable  among  these  is  the  new  Prinerio 
de  Marco  Street.  There  are  many  "  First  of  March," 
and  still  more  "  Fifteenth  of  November  "  Streets  in  all  the 
cities  of  Brazil — names  that  indicate  the  desire  of  the 
Brazilians  to  perpetuate  the  anniversary  of  important 
national  events,  such  as  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
ending  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  15th  of  November,  1888. 
The  street  so  named  is  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
arteries  of  the  city.  It  leads  up  from  the  chief  passenger 
landing  place,  and  contains  many  fine  buildings,  both  public 
and  private.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Post  Office 
are  among  the  best  specimens  of  architecture  to  be  found 
in  the  city. 

Towards  the  centre  of  Rio  runs  Rua  do  Ouvidor,  the 
Regent  Street  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  a  very  narrow 
thoroughfare,  and  the  buildings  are  of  a  mixed  character, 
the  majority  being  palatial  modern  structures,  typically 
European  in  style,  though  here  and  there  one  comes  across 
a  dilapidated  and  doomed  habitation  of  the  colonial  days. 
The  paving  of  this  street  is  very  good.     It  is  here  that 
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the  Brazilian  ladies  do  their  morning  shopping.  Tailors, 
dressmakers,  and  jewellers,  or  general  stores  occupy  the 
ground  floors  of  almost  all  the  houses. 

A  walk  through  this  street  between  the  hours  of  four  and 
six,  when  all  the  faculty  and  fashion  of  the  Federal  capital 
may  be  seen  promenading,  or  making  purchases  at  the 
various  shops,  is  very  interesting.  The  price  of  luxuries, 
and  of  one  or  two  commodities,  is  very  high ;  and  an 
English  sovereign,  which  is  approximately  equal  to 
sixteen  mil  Reis,  possesses  only  about  half  of  its  pur- 
chasing power  in  England.  Life  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
however,  is  no  more  expensive  than  it  is  in  Buenos  Aires, 
the  capital  of  Argentina. 

Ouvidor  Street  possesses  the  best  shops  in  the  city, 
and  also  the  most  frequented  of  the  inevitable  cafes  and 
brasseries,  that  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Continental 
life  of  Europe.  A  morning  spent  in  the  Rua  de  Ouvidor, 
finishing  with  lunch  at  one  of  the  innumerable  cafes, 
gives  the  observant  traveller  some  insight  into  the  life, 
customs  and  habits  of  the  cosmopolitan  citizens  of  Rio. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  well-groomed  Brazilian  merchant, 
with  his  lady  friends  attired  in  the  latest  creations  from 
Paris,  sitting  side  by  side  with  an  estate  owner  from  the 
interior,  dressed  in  a  loose-fitting  coat  and  white  trousers. 
A  few  tables  further  off  is  a  party  of  Brazilian  girls  from 
the  Academy,  their  dark,  expressive  eyes  telling,  in  a  glance 
or  two,  more  than  a  northerner  could  articulate  in  as 
many  minutes.  At  a  corner  table  a  political  discussion 
is  in  progress.  The  quick  use  of  vocabulary,  and  the 
excited  gestures  denote  the  true  spirit  of  South  America. 
Some  new  Bill,  no  doubt,  forms  the  subject  of  discussion, 
and  a  Deputy  or  Senator  is  being  denounced  in  terms 
that,  short  of  the  revolutionary  stage,  may  reach  any 
degree  of  denunciation.  This,  and  more,  may  be  seen  and 
heard  every  day  in  Ouvidor  Street,  where  the  blood  of  the 
city  courses  through  its  main  artery. 
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For  several  years  the  inhabitants  and  Press  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  had  been  clamouring  loudly  for  material  im- 
provements to  their  city.  Many  suggestions  were  made 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  Federal  capital,  but 
nothing  was  actually  accomplished  until  quite  recently, 
when  powers  were  granted  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
gigantic  scheme  for  levelling  and  reconstructing  all  the 
colonial  portion  of  the  city,  including  an  important  and 
much-needed  system  of  sanitation  and  drainage,  and  the 
laying  out  and  construction  of  new  avenues,  promenades, 
quays,  and  docks.  A  foreign  loan  of  eight  million  pounds 
was  issued,  and  a  home  debt  of  four  million  pounds 
(English  money)  was  also  contracted.  It  is  this  capital 
which  is  now  so  rapidly  transforming  "  Old  Rio  "  into  a 
modern  city,  worthy  of  being  the  Federal  capital  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil. 

From  narrow,  though  busy,  Ouvidor  Street,  let  us  pass 
into  the  new  broadway,  known  as  the  Avenida  Central 
which  completely  traverses  the  city.  This  fine  thorough- 
fare is  35  metres  wide,  and  just  over  two  thousand  metres 
in  length.  It  is  well  paved,  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
Down  the  centre  of  the  roadway  are  small  shelters  similar 
to  those  which  form  such  a  useful  feature  of  London's 
traffic-blocked  streets.  Within  these  refuges,  trees  and 
arc  lamps  are  placed  alternately.  The  sidewalks,  which 
are  illuminated  electrically  and  by  gas,  will  shortly  also 
be  given  the  shade  of  foliage.  The  houses  fronting  on  the 
street  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  as  regards  size  and 
architecture,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  avenue,  with 
its  domes  and  parapets,  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  a  London 
thoroughfare. 

The  Avenue  terminates  on  the  sea-front,  where  it  joins 
the  more  picturesque  marine  wall  which  follows  the  contour 
of  the  bay  for  over  six  kilometres.  Avenida  Beira  Mar, 
or  the  sea-side  avenue,  is  as  fine  a  promenade  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.     Beginning  at  the  commercial  end  of  the 
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city,  and  stretching  along  the  front  of  the  bay  to  Botafogo, 
the  Kensington  of  Rio,  this  drive  is  an  immensely  broad 
level  way,  upon  which  no  less  than  four  parallel  footpaths 
or  drivesv  have  been  constructed.  Three  separate  rows 
of  trees  line  both  sides  of  the  two  main  walks, 
and  in  the  centre  are  gardens  and  lawns  prettily 
laid  out.  In  the  foreground  shine  the  blue  waters  of  the 
bay,  sheltered  by  the  rugged  coast,  and  surmounted  by 
the  great  conical  cone  known  as  the  "  Sugar  Loaf,"  while 
in  the  far  distance,  worthily  framing  so  fair  a  picture, 
rise  the  green  hills,  and  beyond  them  the  rugged  scales 
of  the  Corderhilla  do  Mar.  At  the  "  West-End  "  of  this 
magnificent  promenade,  which,  like  the  Avenida  Central, 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  there  runs,  at  right-angles  to  the 
sea  front,  another  magnificent  roadway,  the  fine  Botafogo 
Avenue. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  "  East-End,"  and  swampy 
portion  of  the  city,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
construction  of  a  broad  canal,  the  Mangue,  which,  in 
addition  to  being  picturesque,  serves  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  primarily  constructed,  that  of  draining  this  marshy 
ground  and  acting  as  a  main  outlet  for  the  storm  water 
which  comes  down  in  torrents  from  the  surrounding  hills. 
When  it  does  rain  in  Rio,  the  only  possible  means  of  keeping 
dry  is  to  seek  the  kindly  shelter  of  a  house.  A  curious 
feature  of  the  town  is  the  unfailing  barometer  which 
nature  has  supplied  among  the  hills  in  the  background. 
Tijuca  Hill  is  the  name  given  to  this  useful  instrument. 
When  the  summit  is  enveloped  in  a  hazy  white  cloud  "  it 
is  going  to  be  wet,"  but  a  clear  outline  means  that,  for 
one  day  at  least,  the  Federal  capital  will  be  bathed  in 
sunshine. 

Owing  to  the  provision  of  an  adequate  sanitary  system, 
and  to  the  draining  of  all  swampy  land,  the  health  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  has  greatly  improved,  and  the  once-dreaded 
yellow  fever  has  no  longer  an  epidemic  character,  and  has, 
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indeed,  almost  disappeared.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add 
that  the  Government  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  flow  of  sewage 
into  the  bay,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new 
quay.  The  commission  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  study  the  matter  in  the  light  of  modern  science  has 
not,  however,  yet  presented  its  report.  The  statistics 
of  last  year  fix  the  mortality  per  thousand  at  the  low 
rate  of  twenty-one.  This,  in  a  semi-tropical  climate,  is 
truly  remarkable  for  a  city  of  close  upon  a  million  in- 
habitants, and  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  sanitary  progress 
made  in  recent  years,  especially  when  one  remembers  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  population  is  composed  of  negroes, 
coolies,  mulatoes,  and  orientals,  the  majority  of  whom  live 
in  "  Lower  Town,"  the  swampy  portion  of  the  city. 
Notwithstanding,  the  death-rate  compares  very  favourably 
with  London,  New  York,  Paris,  Madrid,  or  St.  Petersburg, 
which  average  respectively  15,  18,  17,  28  and  30  per 
thousand.* 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  to-day  is  essentially  a  modern 
city,  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  nineteenth  century  capital. 
Electric  light,  tramways,  telephones,  telegraphs,  railways, 
police,  criminals,  theatres  and  cafes,  the  bustle  and  hum 
of  industry,  and  moving  life,  are  all  there.  In  the  mornings 
the  tramways  and  the  mountain  railway  from  the  resi- 
dential quarters  are  crowded  with  business  men  going  to 
their  day's  work  in  the  capital  of  Brazil. 
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The  Magnetism  of  Large  Cities — Hotels  and  Restaurants — The 
Quinta  da  Boa  Vista,  the  Winter  Palace  of  the  late  Emperor — 
The  Park — The  Municipal  Theatre— Two  Splendid  Parks — 
The  Passeo  Publico — The  Botanical  Gardens — A  Floral 
Paradise — The  Palace  of  the  President — A  Reception  by  the 
President — Houses  of  the  Congress,  Old  and  New — Some 
Splendid  Buildings — A  Drive  to  the  Tijuca  Forest — A  Lovely 
View— The  New  Port  of  Rio— The  Railway  Net— The  Hub 
of  Central  Brazil — The  Police  Force. 


Life  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  large 
cities  of  southern  Europe.  The  gaiety  of  the  Federal 
Capital  acts  as  a  magnet,  attracting  ever  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  ultimately  enticing  into  its  grasp  many  who  would 
be  far  more  happily  and  more  usefully  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  rich  lands  of  the  interior,  where  there  is  room 
for  all,  than  in  overcrowding  the  city,  whose  light  and 
life  draws  them  as  the  flame  draws  the  moth.  Brazil  in 
this  respect  offers  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  One- 
twentieth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country  resides 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  if  the  figures  of  Sao  Paulo,  the 
second  city  of  the  Republic  in  point  of  size,  and  a  few 
other  important  centres,  were  added  to  those  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  these  towns  would  be  credited  with  over  half  the 
population  of  this  vast  land.  This  being  the  case,  one 
naturally  expects  in  the  capital  all  the  luxuries  and  amuse- 
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ments  that  the  world  can  provide.  Nor  will  the  luxurious 
traveller  be  wholly  disappointed. 

The  hotels  of  Rio,  however,  like  those  of  most  South 
American  cities,  leave  very  much  to  be  desired  ;  there 
are,  in  fact,  but  one  or  two  really  good  establishments  where 
English  is  spoken,  and  the  cuisine  is  agreeable  to  the 
average  British  palate.  Of  these,  the  Alexandra,  situated 
on  the  route  to  the  Corcovado  Hill,  caters  well  for  English 
tastes,  both  in  the  matter  of  cuisine  and  chambres,  as 
also  does  the  H6tel  dos  Estrangeiros.  First-class 
restaurants,  however,  are  comparatively  numerous,  and 
a  walk  through  any  of  the  principal  streets  will  reveal  one 
of  these  up-to-date  establishments  showing  the  familiar 
legend,  "  English  spoken,"  words  which  have  a  double 
significance  to  Rio,  because  they  usually  indicate  the 
possibility — to  those  who  prefer  them — of  obtaining 
English  dishes. 

The  morning  is  the  best  time  for  excursions  in  and  about 
Rio.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  show  places  is 
Quint  a  da  Boa  Vista,  the  Winter  Palace  of  the  late  Em- 
peror, at  S.  Christovao,  now  utilised  as  a  national  museum — 
the  usual  destiny  of  these  relics  of  better  and  more 
stirring  times.  The  Palace  itself,  seen  from  the  outside, 
is  somewhat  stern  in  appearance,  but,  when  once  the 
threshold  has  been  crossed,  the  lovely  decorations  amply 
compensate  for  a  by  no  means  regal  exterior.  The 
grounds,  however,  are  now  the  principal  attraction.  The 
fine  avenues  of  trees,  the  lakes,  crossed  by  rustic  bridges, 
and  the  prettily  arranged  beds  showing  many  specimens 
of  the  flora  of  the  country,  invite  one  to  linger  in  the 
shade  until  the  heat  of  the  day  has  passed.  The  drive 
back  to  the  centre  of  Rio,  in  the  cool  of  the  late  afternoon, 
is  also  not  without  its  attractions.  For  many  the  day 
will  best  be  ended  by  a  visit  to  the  Municipal  Theatre, 
or,  for  the  frivolously  inclined,  to  the  S.  Pedro  de 
Alcantara. 
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There  are  several  fine  parks  in  the  capital,  of  which  the 
most  notable  are  the  Central,  and  Acclamacao  ;  but  their 
beauty,  although  considerable,  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  the  suburbs  of  Rio. 

The  Passeo  Publico  is  another  well-designed,  flowery- 
open  space,  overlooking  the  bay,  and  provided  with  the 
welcome  addition  of  an  outdoor  cafe.  A  good  service  of 
tramcars,  starting  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  makes  the 
journey  an  easy  one  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  are, 
perhaps,  more  worthy  of  a  visit  than  any  of  the  attractions 
of  Rio.  The  gardens  are  planted  with  almost  every 
possible  combination  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  trees 
and  flowers,  from  the  stately  Royal  Palms  to  feathery 
ferns,  all  growing  luxuriantly  in  their  native  soil,  and  bathed 
in  the  golden  sunshine  of  the  far  West.  Only  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  glories  of  tropical  vegetation  can 
realise  the  beauty  of  such  a  sight.  Amid  all  the  gorgeous 
flowering  plants,  orchids,  and  parasites  of  the  Amazon 
and  other  parts,  perhaps  the  most  striking  to  English  eyes 
is  the  queen  of  Brazilian  flora,  the  Victoria  Regia.  This 
superb  leaf  measures  in  some  instances  twenty  feet  in 
circumference,  and  will  support  a  man  sitting  upon  a 
chair.  The  lilies,  which,  when  first  opened,  are  of  a 
delicate  rose  tint,  grow  half-a-foot  above  the  water,  and 
measure  four  feet  round.  Their  life,  however,  is  but  a 
short  one.  Too  soon  it  is,  "  Rose  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent 
les  roses,  l'espace  d'un  matin." 

In  the  Rua  Cattete  stands  the  Government  Palace,  the 
residence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  outside  is 
not  pleasing,  but  the  lavish  decoration  of  the  interior  shows 
the  love  of  striking  effect  that  the  Brazilians,  democratic 
though  they  are,  possess  in  common  with  their  neighbours 
the  Argentines.  A  reception  by  the  President  at  the 
Palace,  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  a  study  of  the  political 
and  diplomatic  life  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  beautifully 
decorated  rooms,   opening  upon   the  tropical  foliage   of 
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the  magnificent  grounds,  may  be  seen  the  elite  of  Brazilian 
society  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  calm  and  light- 
hearted  demeanour  of  whose  members  conveys  no  hint  of 
the  cares  of  State  that  are  weighing  upon  many  shoulders. 
Even  through  this  capital,  far  removed  though  it  is  from 
the  main  course  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  there  yet  flows  an 
"  undercurrent,"  unseen  of  all  save  the  few  who  know. 

One  would  scarcely  suppose  that  an  ancient  House  of 
Correction  would  lend  itself  to  transformation  into  a 
House  of  Parliament ;  yet  this  feat  was  accomplished  in 
Brazil,  where  the  sittings  of  Congress  were  held,  until 
recently,  in  a  penitentiary  of  the  colonial  period,  an 
arrangement  which  may  well  have  proved  more  convenient 
in  bygone  days  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  these  piping 
times  of  political  peace.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  new  and 
magnificent  building  has  now  been  erected  for  the  Congress 
of  the  nation.  There  is  little  to  say  about  it,  except  that 
within  are  well-decorated  circular  chambers  for  both 
Senators  and  Deputies,  and  a  large  and  well-housed 
library.  The  Brazilian  House  of  Congress  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  South  America. 

Among  the  remaining  remarkable  buildings  of  Rio  are 
the  Mint  in  the  Praca  da  Republica,  before  which  twelve 
palms  majestically  wave  ;  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Naval 
and  Military  colleges  and  clubs,  and  several  ministerial 
offices.  Among  the  commercial  buildings,  that  of  the 
Journal  of  Brazil  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce  are  most 
noticeable.  In  central  avenue  has  been  erected  the 
palace  which  represented  Brazil  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhi- 
bition. But  I  will  not  attempt  further  to  enumerate 
all  the  palatial  erections  of  Rio.  There  are  many,  and 
always  more  as  the  Brazilians  pursue  their  policy  of  re- 
placing the  old  buildings  of  the  colonial  period  by  specimens 
of  modern  European  architecture. 

The  churches  of  Rio,  and  of  Brazil  generally,  are  not, 
on  the  whole,  of  great  interest,  architecturally  or  other- 
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wise.  The  interiors  are  gaudily,  tawdrily  decorated,  and 
vast  quantities  of  wax  candles  are  consumed.  The 
religious  celebrations,  especially  the  feasts,  appear  to 
be  somewhat  crude  in  their  nature.  I  believe  that  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  this  respect,  but  some  of 
the  announcements  of  fifty  years  ago  are,  unintentionally, 
quite  humorous,  and,  to  the  northern  mind,  more  than 
a  little  irreverent.     I  quote  two  of  them  : — 

"  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Divine  Holy  Ghost  of  San 
Gocalo  (a  small  village  across  the  bay)  will  hold  the  feast 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  31st  inst.,  with  all  possible 
splendour.  Devout  persons  are  invited  to  attend,  to 
give  greater  pomp  to  this  act  of  religion.  On  the  first 
proximo  there  will  be  the  feast  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament, 
with  a  procession  in  the  evening,  a  Te  Deum,  and  a  sermon. 
On  the  2nd — the  feast  of  the  patron  of  San  Gocalo — at 
three  p.m.  there  will  be  brilliant  horse-racing,  after  which 
a  Te  Deum  and  magnificent  fire- works." 

The  tradesmen,  too,  show  a  certain  characteristic 
levity  in  these  matters. 

"  Notice  to  the  Illustrious  Preparers  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. — In  the  Rua  dos  Ourives,  No.  78,  may  be 
found  a  beautiful  assortment  of  Holy  Ghosts,  at  eighty 
cents  each  ;  smaller  sized,  without  glories,  at  forty  cents  ; 
silver  Holy  Ghosts,  with  glories,  at  six  dollars  and  a  half 
per  hundred  ;  ditto,  without  glories,  three  dollars  and  a 
half ;  Holy  Ghosts  of  tin,  resembling  silver,  seventy-five 
cents  per  hundred."  Brazilian  religion,  Brazilian  priests, 
and  Brazilian  art  all  appear  to  be  open  to  criticism. 

A  drive  in  a  "  carro  "  to  the  Tijuca  Forest  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  excursions  round  Rio,  but  the  traveller 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  the  Janeiran  Jehu,  who, 
like  his  European  brethren,  is  given  to  asking  excessive 
fares,  and  to  slow  driving,  so  that  he  may  haply  increase 
the  apparent  length  of  the  journey.  For  all  that,  he  is 
usually  a  very  obliging  and  courteous  fellow. 
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The  drive  through  the  suburbs  of  Rio  to  the  forest 
hill  plains  is  full  of  interest.  The  road  passes  many  fine 
residences  standing  in  miniature  botanical  gardens,  then 
mounting  gradually  higher  until  the  summit  of  Tijuca 
Hill  is  reached,  when  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Corcovado 
Mountains  is  obtained.  The  scenery  becomes  every 
moment  more  wild,  the  air  more  refreshed  by  the 
sea  breezes  in  which  the  heat  of  the  town  is  forgotten, 
until,  at  last,  the  forest  in  all  its  semi-tropical  grandeur 
comes  in  view.  Before  penetrating,  on  foot,  into  the 
luxuriant  growth,  turn  and  look  down  upon  the  city. 
A  hazy  mass  of  houses,  intermingled  with  green,  fading 
away  into  the  distance,  and  beyond  them  the  bay  alive 
with  shipping.  The  great  rock,  Pao  do  Assuca,  looking 
no  larger  than  a  tiny  mound,  the  broad  expanse  of  open 
sea.  This  lovely  forest  is  the  playground  of  Rio.  Picnics, 
and  walks  among  its  trees,  are  one  of  the  relaxations  of 
life  in  the  Federal  capital. 

The  construction  of  a  new  port,  now  almost  completed, 
will  greatly  enhance  the  prosperity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  building  of  a  long,  stone  quay,  fully  equipped  with 
modern  hoisting  machinery,  and  the  dredging  of  the 
harbour  to  allow  large  liners  to  come  alongside  the  wharves, 
also  the  complete  reconstruction  of  that  portion  of  the 
city  leading  up  from  the  docks,  will,  undoubtedly,  more 
than  double  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  capital.  The 
whole  dock-system  will  be  illuminated  by  electric  light,  and 
the  same  power  will  operate  the  cranes  and  other  necessary 
machinery.  The  surrounding  islands,  which  are  to  be 
used  mainly  for  storing  purposes,  have  been  levelled, 
and  many  of  them  connected  by  filling  up  the  intervening 
spaces. 

The  bay,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  has  been 
dredged  to  the  required  depth,  and  the  principal  stone 
quay,  which  is  to  be  of  very  considerable  length,  is  on 
a    fair   way   towards   completion.     The    contract,    which 
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was  placed  with  the  London  firm  of  Walker  and  Company, 
allows  the  contractors  until  1910  to  complete  the  new 
Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  principal  railway,  having  a  terminus  in  the  Federal 
capital,  is  the  Central  of  Brazil.  This  line,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  Government,  connects  Rio  with  all  the 
important  cities,  towns,  and  in  some  cases,  villages,  of  the 
State,  and  places  it  in  direct  communication  with  the  cities 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas,  in  the  States  of  that  name.  Upon 
leaving  Rio,  this  line,  certainly  a  wonderful  feat  of 
engineering  skill,  crosses  the  Mantiguerira  Mountains, 
where  the  wild,  rugged  nature  of  the  country  has  necessi- 
tated the  erection  of  bridges,  the  cutting  of  tunnels, 
and  the  levelling  of  miles  of  road,  before  the  steel-way 
could  be  laid  for  any  considerable  distance.  The  line, 
which  was  mostly  constructed  in  the  days  of  the  Empire, 
was  first  named  the  Dom  Pedro  Railway,  but,  upon  the 
proclamation  of  a  Republic,  this  was  changed  to  the  Central 
of  Brazil. 

The  other  important  railway  having  Rio  for  its  base  is 
the  Leopoldina,  which  is  the  line  closing  up  the  net  between 
North  and  Central  Brazil.  This  iron-road  serves  the 
States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Esperito  Santo. 

The  Central  of  Brazil  Railway,  running  across  the 
States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes  to  the  River 
S.  Francisco,  the  "Blue  Nile"  of  Central  Brazil,  opens 
up  a  direct  line  of  communication  with  the  northern 
part  of  the  country.  There  is  a  small  railway  running 
nip  into  the  Corcovado  Serra,  but  this  is  principally  a 
tourist  line. 

These  are,  at  present,  the  only  railways  in  the  State 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  extensions  in  other  States  will 
be  described  as  they  are  traversed. 

Before  leaving  for  Nictheroy  and  Petropolis,  the  summer 
resorts  of  the  surrounding  country,  a  word  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  police  force  of  Rio,  which  is  responsible 
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for  the  orderly  state  of  affairs  existing  in  the  capital  to-day. 
Theirs  is  no  light  task,  for  it  is  only  natural  that  in  a 
new  city,  where  wealth  is  lavishly  displayed,  the  fiery 
temperament  of  a  portion  of  the  cosmopolitan  elements 
should  occasionally  find  vent  in  disturbances.  The 
police  force  is  so  well  organised,  however,  and  is,  upon 
the  whole,  so  efficient  in  the  administration  of  its  functions, 
that  every  year  sees  a  large  decrease  in  the  crime  of  the 
city.  They  are  the  only  police  in  the  world  who  go  on 
duty  absolutely  unarmed.  I  am  told  that,  though  quite 
capable  of  being  fortiter  in  re,  they  usually  accomplish 
an  arrest  by  methods  suaviter  in  modo. 
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The  Pleasure  Resorts  of  Brazil — Nictheroy — The  Steam  Ferry 
Boats — A  Children's  Paradise — Beach  of  Icarahy — Rock  of 
Itapuca — A  Breath  from  the  Ocean — Petropolis — Exclusive- 
ness — Flower-bedecked  Streets — Attractions  of  the  City — 
Hotels  de  Ville — Expensive  Living — Summer  Residence  of 
the  President — The  Elite  of  Society — The  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro — Its  Advantages,  and  Disadvantages — Declining 
Trade — The  Sugar,  and  Coffee  Industries — St.  Paulo's  Victory 
— City  of  Campos — Mount  Itacoa — The  View  across  the  Plain 
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Scenic  Effect. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  Federal  capital  are  the  favourite 
pleasure  resorts  of  Central  Brazil — Nictheroy  and 
Petropolis.  The  latter  is  the  Harrogate  and  the  former 
the  Margate  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  These  towns  are,  however, 
only  quiet  resting-places,  in  which  the  traveller  may 
seek  in  vain  the  more  violent  amusements  that  have  now 
become  general  in  European  watering-places. 

Across  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  within  sight  of  the 
Federal  district,  the  seaside  town  of  Nictheroy,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  nestles  cosily  amid  the  low  green 
hills.  The  steam  ferry  boats,  constantly  crossing  and 
re-crossing  the  bay  to  and  from  Rio,  add  to  the  attractions 
with  which  nature  has  provided  this  pretty  little  suburb 
by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  On  a  very  hot  mid- 
summer's day,  the  breezy  decks  of  these  steamers  have 
much  the  same  fascination  to  the  perspiring,  struggling, 
crowds  of  Rio,  as  the  Southern  steamers  have  to  a  jaded 
Londoner. 

in 
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Nictheroy  is  a  picturesque  town,  whose  white  chalets 
glisten  pleasantly  among  the  greens  of  exuberant  foliage. 

Along  the  beach,  in  the  season,  may  be  seen  many 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Neptune  ;  children  of  all 
shades,  from  the  pure  black  cherub  of  the  laughing, 
chattering  negroes,  who  sit  watching  the  scene,  to  the 
"  pale-face  papooses "  of  the  European.  The  sea  and 
beach  here — as,  indeed,  the  whole  world  over — are  the 
children's  paradise ;  and  the  erection  of  sand-castles, 
the  joys  of  paddling  and  bathing,  form  just  as  important 
events  in  the  life  of  the  youthful  Brazilian  as  in  that  of 
the  coming  generation  of  Europe. 

Nictheroy  has  a  commercial  centre,  which,  however 
is  now  of  but  little  importance. 

Along  the  shore,  near  Nictheroy,  is  the  celebrated 
beach  of  Icarahy,  one  of  the  prettiest  marine  sights  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  long  belt  of  sea-girt 
sand  is  fringed  with  green  foliage  that  extends  almost 
to  the  water's  edge.  White  bungalows  glisten  amid  the 
verdure,  and  the  blue  water  is  studded  with  rocks,  upon 
some  of  which  nature  has  placed  outposts  of  vegetation. 
Itapuca  is  one  of  these  miniature  islands,  which  go  to  the 
adornment  of  this  sea- side  suburb  of  Rio. 

In  summer  the  bay  is  dappled  with  numerous  small 
yachts.     A  day's  fishing  affords  by  no  means  dull  sport. 

If  you  are  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  need  rest  or  restoration, 
you  may  find  both  on  the  sands  of  Nictheroy. 

Petropolis,  described  by  Dr.  Gardner  in  1837  as  "  the 
small,  miserable  village  of  Corrego  Pecco,"  is  now  a 
flourishing  mountain  city  crowning  the  plateau  to  the 
West  of  Rio.  It  is  more  a  sanatorium  than  a  pleasure 
resort ;  comfortably  warm  in  summer,  cool  and  refreshing 
during  the  winter  months.  Unlike  Nictheroy,  it  is  very 
exclusive. 

The  streets  are  broad,  clean,  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
Not  a  few  are  bordered  on  both  sides  with  a  profusion  of 
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flowers,  among  which  pink  and  white  magnolias  pre- 
dominate, and  some  have  small  streams  running  down 
the  centre.  The  houses  and  buildings  are,  in  most  cases, 
of  handsome  architecture.  Petropolis  possesses  a  small, 
though  nicely-decorated,  theatre,  or,  rather,  music  hall, 
and  several  clubs,  to  most  of  which  foreigners  are  eligible 
for  election. 

The  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  here  mostly  of  the 
German  or  Spanish  type,  but,  nevertheless,  there  are 
several  quite  first-class  establishments.  The  cost  of  hotel 
life  in  Petropolis  is  in  accordance  with  the  exclusive 
character  of  the  place.  It  is  even  more  expensive  than 
Rio,  but,  during  the  hot  season,  infinitely  preferable 
to  that  city.  The  exorbitant  charges  at  the  good  hotels 
are  on  a  par  with  those  asked  by  the  proprietors  of  Les 
hotels  des  Villes  on  the  Riviera. 

During  the  summer  the  picturesque  streets  of  Petropolis 
are  crowded  with  all  that  is  best  of  Brazilian  society  in 
the  Federal  capital.  The  Presidents  of  the  Republic 
have  made  this  clean,  fascinating,  little  health  resort 
their  summer  place  of  residence  ;  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  members  of  the  political,  diplomatic,  naval,  and 
military  circles  should  follow  the  example  of  their  Ex- 
cellencies. 

There  is  a  good  train  service,  maintained  by  two  separate 
lines,  between  Petropolis  and  the  Federal  capital.  A 
military  band,  and  sports  of  all  kinds,  are  among  the 
attractions  of  this  mountain  resort,  which  has  become 
so  popular  that,  a  few  years  ago,  the  State  Administrative 
decided  to  make  Petropolis  the  local  capital  in  place  of 
Nictheroy.  Only  a  bitter  outcry  from  the  dispossessed 
Nictheroyans  caused  the  Governor  to  reconsider  his 
decision. 

The  State,  which  has  the  advantage  of  including  within 
its  frontiers  the  district  of  the  Federal  capital,  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  Union. 
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The  territorial  extent  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
but  just  over  twenty-six  thousand  square  miles — a  mere 
"  estate,"  compared  with  the  vast  areas  of  Amazonas, 
Para,  Bahia,  Matto  Grosso,  or  Minas.  Centralisation, 
financial  and  commercial,  has  prevented  the  growth  of 
many  other  cities  within  its  borders,  but  this  is,  however, 
compensated  for  by  the  splendid  system  of  railway  com- 
munication, which  is  one  of  the  best  in  Brazil,  and  permits 
the  outlying  districts  to  share  indirectly,  in  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  Capital.  This  State  has,  nevertheless, 
gradually  fallen  in  the  scale  of  commercial  importance, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  activity  everywhere 
shown  in  the  sugar  and  coffee  industries,  the  Southern 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  gradually  wrested  the  principal 
portion  of  the  trade  in  these  commodities,  especially 
in  coffee,  of  which  it  is  the  largest  exporter  in  the  world. 
In  fact  this  go-ahead  city  in  Southern,  or  temperate 
Brazil,  is  a  serious  commercial  rival  of  the  Federal  capital 
itself,  and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  to  commercial 
prosperity  of  favourable  climatic  conditions.  The  cool, 
invigorating  air  of  S.  Paulo  gives  its  inhabitants  the  will- 
power and  the  energy  which  makes  for  success  in  the  battle 
of  life. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  the  State  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  has  but  one  other  city  of  importance — 
Campos,  which  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea-coast.  It  is  a  clean,  Brazilian  provincial  town  of  the 
first  class,  lit  by  electric  light,  possessing  a  small  theatre, 
and  having  several  good  newspapers  and  periodicals,  among 
the  best  of  which  is  the  Monitor  Campista.  There  is 
little  of  note  in  the  city,  which  is  built  upon  a  vast  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paranhyba  River. 

Not  many  miles  from  Campos  rises  the  peculiarly- 
shaped  mountain  Itacoa,  whose  conical  crest,  half  hidden 
by  the  haze  which  veils  the  distant  ranges,  pierces  the 
heavens  like  the  dome  of  some  mighty  temple. 
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Everywhere  in  the  country  districts  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
one  sees  large  plantations  of  tall  sugar  cane ;  and  almost 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  has  its  sugar-crushing  factory. 
The  green  coffee  plantations  are  also  a  frequent  and 
welcome  sight,  with  the  usual  white  bungalow  house,  and 
numerous  coolie  labourers  busy  among  the  bushes.  A 
coffee  plantation  forms  a  welcome  break  in  the  somewhat 
monotonous  sea  of  cane. 

Although  sugar  and  coffee  are  the  great  staple  products 
of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  value  of  the  former 
commodity  is  steadily  decreasing  since  the  outlying  and 
northern  States  have  taken  up  its  cultivation.  The 
supply  now  slightly  exceeds  the  average  home  demand, 
and  owing  to  the  production  in  Europe  of  enormous  quan- 
tities of  the  cheaper,  though  not  nearly  so  wholesome,  beet 
sugar,  the  exportation  of  the  cane  sugar,  except  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America — who  is,  however,  prin- 
cipally her  own  producer — is  no  longer  profitable.  As 
regards  coffee,  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  offers  such  keen 
competition,  and  has  taken  away  so  much  of  the  coffee 
trade  of  Rio,  that  many  of  the  experienced  planters  in 
the  State  of  the  Federal  capital  are  treking  to  the  more 
prosperous  region  of  the  south. 

But  this  State  of  Rio,  whatever  it  may  be  losing  in 
trade,  can  certainly  never  be  robbed  of  its  natural  gifts. 
To  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  Rio  de  Janeiro  offers  much. 
The  mountains  of  the  coast,  their  rocky  gorges  filled  with 
tangled  growth,  rise  between  sea  and  sky,  with  only  the 
upper  red  and  the  lower  blue  to  close  the  range  of  vision. 
Valleys  filled  with  tropical  vegetation,  plains  cultivated 
and  planted  with  sugar  cane,  and  coffee  bush ; 

"  Rivers   by   night   that   clack   and   jeer, 
Plains  that  the  moonshine  turns  to  sea, 
Mountains  that  never  let   you   near, 
And   stars   to   all   eternity." — Kipling. 
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the    state   and   city   of   para 
(The  Mouth  of  the   Mighty  Amazon.) 

From  Rio  to  Pari — Belem,  or  Para  City — The  Emporium  of  a 
Wealthy  Region — Proximity  to  the  Equator — Good  Sanitary 
Systems — Fevers — "  Yellow  Jack  " — A  European  City — Even 
ing  in  Para — The  Port — The  Shipping  and  the  Press — Caetano 
Brandao  Square — The  Cathedral — Praca  da  Independencia — 
General  Gurjao — Praca  da  Republica — Da  Paz  Theatre — 
Theatrical  Companies  in  Brazil — The  Drama — Lovers  of 
Music — Pretty  Suburbs — Nazareth  and  Sao  Jeronimo — Tram- 
ways— A  Typical  Veranda  a  la  Bresilien — Bosque  Municipal — 
The  State  of  Para — Climatic  Disadvantages — The  Island  of 
Marajo — The  Dependence  of  the  State  upon  the  Rubber 
Industry — Para  Rubber — A  Trip  on  the  Braganca  Railway — 
Through  Thick  Thickets — The  Unexplored  Territory  in  the 
North — Future  of  the  State — Products — Week-end  Resorts — 
Soure — Midnight  on  the  Para  River — A  Cheap  Trip  to  Mos- 
querio — Other  Important  Towns — Braganca — Santarem — The 
Tapajoz  River — Gondolas  on  the  Amazon — Obidos,  the 
Military  Key — Progress  of  the  State  under  wise  Adminis- 
tration. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  river 
Amazon  is  a  far  cry,  especially  as  there  is  no  railway 
communication,  only  one  line,  in  fact,  in  all  Brazilian 
Amazonia.  Nevertheless,  the  journey  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  attraction,  there  being  several  ports  of  call, 
which  make  very  interesting  breaks  in  the  otherwise 
monotonous  coast  voyage  from  Rio  to  the  city  and  port 
of  Para,  the  capital  of  the  State  through  which  rolls  to 
the  sea  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 
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Before  proceeding  on  the  long  journey  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  this  great  river,  into  the  heart  of  equatorial 
America,  let  us  look  round  the  city  of  Para  (or  Belem). 

Para  is  built  upon  the  low,  flat  country,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  is 
approximately  82  miles  from  the  equator.  Standing  at 
the  gate  of  this  wealthy  kingdom,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  city  should  have  reached  a  state  of  development  and 
social  culture  that  entitles  it  to  be  classed  among  the  first 
cities  of  the  Republic. 

Mention  of  the  equator  will,  no  doubt,  draw  from  many 
of  my  readers  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  to  think  they  do  not 
reside  in  Para  ;  but,  without  attempting  to  prove  the 
tropics  to  be  an  earthly  paradise,  I  should  just  like  to 
say  "  right  here  " — if  I  may  be  pardoned  an  Americanism — 
that  Para  is  by  no  means  a  bad  specimen  of  its  kind. 

The  sanitary  system  of  the  city  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  recent  years,  and  the  fevers,  once  so  pre- 
valent, have  now  almost  disappeared.  Malaria — usually, 
however,  in  a  mild  form — still  comes  within  the  category 
of  likely  complaints  ;  but  there  are  scarcely  any  countries 
in  the  world  having  the  advantage  of  an  almost  perpetual 
summer,  where  this  illness  is  unknown.  The  once-dreaded 
yellow  fever  seldom  assumes  to-day  anything  like  epidemic 
proportions,  the  cases  which  occur  being  mostly  in  isolated 
spots  up-country,  or  among  the  lower-class  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

Para  is  a  city  of  tramways,  and  of  morning  and  afternoon 
journals,  the  popularity  of  these  being  due  largely  to  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  during  mid-day,  which  causes 
a  "  slack  "  feeling  to  invade  the  majority  of  the  100,000 
inhabitants  of  this  Amazonian  metropolis,  until  the  cool 
trade  winds  which  blow  from  the  sea,  setting  in  about 
4  p.m.  and  lasting  until  some  time  after  nightfall,  make 
the  closing  hours  of  the  day  possible  for  promenading. 
Hence  the  arc-lamps  which  illuminate  all  the  large  squares, 
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the  public  gardens,  and  Para's  well-paved  streets.  Here 
is  a  part  of  Mr.  Wells'  vivid  description  of  Para  by  day 
and  night,  many  years  ago.  "  During  the  heat  and 
glare  of  the  day  there  is  but  little  traffic  along  the  road ; 
maybe  one  sees  a  poor  bony  hack,  loaded  with  fruit  or 
other  country  produce,  and  accompanied  by  its  brown 
or  black  owner,  barefooted,  clad  only  in  cotton  shirt, 
trousers  and  straw  hat  ;  or  else  a  bright,  blue-shawled 
and  crimson-skirted  negress  paces  with  stately  strides, 
balancing  a  tray  on  her  head  .  .  .  and  crying  aloud  her 
wares  in  a  shrill  nasal  voice.  .  .  .  The  crimson  dragon- 
flies  and  the  jewelled  humming-birds  flit  to  and  fro  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  far  and  near  is  heard  the  buzz  and 
drone,  the  whirr,  whistle,  hum,  and  screech  of  myriads  of 
cicadas.  One  of  these  noisy  insects  will  commence  close  by 
with  a  great  throbbing  whirr-whirr- whirr,  like  a  huge  piece 
of  machinery  just  set  in  motion,  and  then,  as  it  seems  to 
get  up  steam,  it  gradually  increases  the  speed,  and  whirrs 
louder  and  louder,  and  faster  and  faster,  until  at  last  it 
attains  the  maximum  velocity,  when  the  insect  seems  to 
explode ;  but  after  an  instant's  pause  it  resumes  its 
melody,  now  changed  into  a  shrill  deafening  whistle  like 
that  of  an  express  locomotive  going  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
Its  comrades  are  everywhere  ;  amongst  the  palms,  the 
trees,  the  bushes  and  the  flowers,  high  and  low,  far  and 
near.  .  .  . 

"  But  when  the  crimson  golden  glories  of  the  sunset 
have  disappeared,  and  the  dark  blues  of  night  have  crept 
up  from  the  east,  and  gradually  spreading  over  the  heavens, 
have  gently  absorbed  the  last  pearly  grey  of  daylight ; 
when  the  cicada  and  beetles  have  ceased  their  noisy  hum 
and  buzz  and  droning  whistle  ;  when  a  peaceful  calm 
and  freshness  ensue,  as  the  gentle  haze  of  the  day  gives 
place  to  the  cool,  damp  terral  or  land  breeze  of  the  night ; 
when  the  bright  stars  glitter,  or  the  brighter  moon  pours 
forth  its  cold,  pale  light,  and  makes  beneath  the  trees  by 
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the  roadside  dense  black  shadows,  in  which  the  fire-flies 
flit  and  dance  like  gently-floating  twinkling  stars  .  .  . 
then  is  the  hour  of  delight,  when  humanity  awakens  as 
insect  life  retires  to  sleep,  and  the  houses  and  villas  by 
the  road-side  pour  forth  their  tenants  for  a  walk  or  a  ride, 
while  song  and  music  resound  from  the  open  balconied 
windows  of  almost  every  house." 

Let  us  turn  from  Para  the  place  of  residence  to  Para 
the  port. 

The  exterior  maritime  commerce  of  the  port  necessitates 
the  publication  of  several  well-got-up  journals,  among 
the  most  readable  of  which  is  the  Journal  do  Para. 

The  anchorage  is  dotted  with  the  ships  of  all  nations — 
British  and  Brazilian  predominating.  The  long  stone 
quay  presents  all  day  a  very  busy  spectacle,  and  the 
streets  leading  from  this  maritime  centre  form  the  com- 
mercial portion  of  the  city.  Here  again  we  find  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  given  the  favourite,  though  some- 
what wearisome,  cognomen  of  Fifteenth  of  November 
Street.  Even  in  England  the  municipal  authorities  have 
a  way  of  economising  their  brain  energy  by  bestowing  on 
the  principal  business  arteries  of  the  town  some  hackneyed 
phrase,  such  as  High  Street  or  London  Road,  but  I  have 
never  yet  come  across  Fifth  of  November  Street,  nor 
First  of  April  Alley. 

Near  to  the  river  front  is  the  fine  Frei  Caetano  Brandao 
Square,  and  gardens  ;  facing  which  is  the  Para  Cathedral. 
These  gardens  are  prettily  laid  out  with  tropical  flora 
and  fauna,  the  broad  pathways  being  planned  in  circles 
round  the  statue  of  the  worthy  bishop  after  whom  the 
square  is  named.  There  is  also  the  fine  "  breather " 
known  as  the  Praca  da  Independencia,  with  its  central 
statue  of  the  brave  Brazilian  General  Gurjao  surrounded 
by  palms  ;  but  none  of  these  have  the  same  attraction 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Para  as  the  Praca  da  Republica,  in 
which   is   situated   the    "  Paz "    Theatre,    a   magnificent 
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white  stone  building  of  classic  architecture,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  Corinthian  columns.  The  interior  and  foyer 
are  also  attractive,  and  the  fine  paintings  and  decorations 
make  a  visit  to  the  theatre  very  interesting,  even  though 
there  be  no  company  occupying  the  boards. 

Brazilian  theatres  are  not  open  every  week,  with  a 
change  of  company,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  but  only 
at  frequent  intervals,  when  a  travelling  concert  party 
or  a  thoroughly  good  Italian  Opera  Company  pay  an 
occasional  visit.  Except  at  one  or  two  of  the  theatres, 
drama  is  seldom  seen,  and  does  not  obtain  anything 
like  the  support  that  it  can  rightly  command  in  England. 
The  Brazilian,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  Spanish  population 
of  these  cities  are  lovers  of  the  musical. 

A  graphic  proof  of  this  was  once  afforded  me  while 
staying  in  the  suburbs  of  Para.  During  the  course  of 
conversation  with  some  workmen  on  my  host's  estate,  one 
informed  me  that  he  was  leaving  to  go  into  the  interior 
in  search  of  rubber,  the  great  staple  product  of  Amazonia. 
I  happened  to  know  that  this  man  was  married,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  taking  his  wife  and  family  to  the  "  rubber 
walk,"  as  a  small  rubber  tree  plantation  is  called.  "  No, 
Senhor.  I  leave  my  wife  behind  to  Welcome  me  upon  my 
return  ;  but  for  company  I  take  with  me  my  viola." 
This  rubber  prospector  was  going  to  penetrate  for  miles 
into  the  tropical  forests  of  Brazil,  taking  with  him  for  a 
companion  a  guitar ! 

The  buildings  of  Para  are  chiefly  of  modern  style,  the 
principal  being  the  Palace  of  the  Governor,  the  Cathedral, 
the  barracks,  and  the  hospital.  Many  of  the  large  private 
dwellings  have  the  appearance  of  European-Spanish  houses. 

The  important  residential  suburbs  of  Para  are  Nazereth 
and  Sao  Jeronimo,  both  of  which  are  in  tramway  com- 
munication with  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

The  roads  of  these  outlying  districts  are  well-paved, 
even,  and  fairly  straight,  many  being  lined  by  avenues  of 
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palms  or  forest  trees.  The  private  mansions — for,  in 
most  cases,  they  can  be  so  termed — are  well  built,  with 
imposing  entrances,  flanked  by  broad  stone  columns. 
They  stand  in  their  own  tropical  gardens,  and  are  seldom 
more  than  two  stories  high.  The  second  floor  is  always 
surrounded  by  a  verandah,  which  is  usually  covered  with 
creepers  of  tangled  growth  and  with  flowers.  Here,  in 
the  deliciously  cool  shade,  one  may  sit,  as  I  sit  while  I 
write  this,  and  feast  my  eyes  upon  great  masses  of  colour, 
choice  orchids,  stately  palms,  and  the  other  thousand 
and  one  specimens  of  tropical  plant  life  of  Brazil. 

About  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city  is  situated 
the  "  Bosque  Municipal  " — a  large,  tree-covered  space, 
which  has  been  left  untouched  as  the  city  gradually  grew 
up  around  it.  This  almost  natural  park  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  prolific  timber  growth  of  the  region,  before  the 
destroyer,  civilisation,  swept  clear  the  forests  to  make 
room  for  Para  city. 

The  State  of  Para  suffers  from  one  serious  drawback, 
it  is  practically  dependent  for  its  revenue  upon  the  rubber 
-industry,  carried  on  in  the  boundless  forests  of  Amazonia, 
and  upon  the  continent-island  of  Marajao,  which  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Amazon.  When  the 
price  of  rubber  is  good,  then  Para,  State  and  City,  are 
prosperous  ;  but  should  the  price  fall,  then  the  State 
loses  half  its  income,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
chief  city  leave  for  more  profitable  lands.  This,  until 
quite  recently,  proved  a  serious  drawback  to  the  progress 
of  Para  City ;  but  now  this  danger  has  been  overcome  to 
a  small  extent  by  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  and  sugar- 
growing  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  thus  giving  the  State  two 
other  staple  products,  which  act  as  props  in  case  of  a  fall 
in  the  price  of  rubber. 

Para  rubber  is  famous  all  over  the  world,  though  it  is 
hard  to  say  why  it  should  be  so  named,  since  very  little 
is  collected  in  that  State.     Presumably  it  must  have  been 
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on  account  of  the  principal  portion  being  shipped  for 
Europe  at  that  port.  The  chief  rubber-producing  State 
of  Brazil  is  Amazonas  ;  also  much  of  the  world's  supply  of 
this  substance  comes  from  far-off  Bolivia  and  Peru,  by 
way  of  the  great  sea-river,  as  the  Amazon  has  been  aptly 
termed.  That  is  the  high-road  for  bringing  the  "  bollas  " 
of  rubber  to  the  coast,  where  it  is  re-shipped  to  nearly 
every  country  of  the  globe. 

An  excellent  way  of  gaining  some  idea  of  the  density  of 
forest  growth  in  the  tropics,  especially  in  Amazonia, 
where  some  of  the  thickest  thickets  in  the  world  are 
situate,  is  afforded  by  the  only  railway  line  in  either  of 
the  two  States  bordering  the  Amazon.  A  ride  over  the 
lines  of  the  Braganca  Railway  Company,  which  runs 
almost  parallel  with  the  Rio  Para  towards  the  open  sea, 
cuts  through  the  dense  jungle  on  the  river  banks,  and  shows 
an  endless  panorama  of  forest  scenery. 

Included  in  the  State  of  Para  is  the  continent-island  of 
Marajo,  which  lies  like  a  great  tongue  of  land  in  the 
immensely  broad  estuary  of  the  Amazon.  This  island  is 
but  little  explored,  but  still  less  cultivated.  On  the 
northern  side  cattle  are  reared,  but  not,  as  yet,  to  any  large 
extent.  These  immense  tracts  of  fertile  land  will,  however, 
in  no  far  distant  future,  be  the  scene  of  great  agricultural 
activity,  and  the  city  of  Para  must,  necessarily,  share  in 
the  progress  of  the  country  which  surrounds  it. 

In  the  north  of  the  State  there  are  square  leagues  ot 
land  that  the  feet  of  white  men  have  never  trod,  silences 
that  have  never  been  broken  by  the  rumour  of  civilisation. 
When  at  last  these  vast  lands  echo  the  buzz  and  hum 
of  industry,  then  Para  City,  the  emporium  of  the  State, 
will  awake  to  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

At  the  present  time,  the  great  interior  of  the  State 
yields  but  a  tithe  of  its  potential  output.  Vanilla,  sar- 
saparilla  and  timber,  however,  are  brought  to  the  coast 
in  fairly  large  quantities,  by  way  of  the  numerous  rivers, 
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and  cocoa  and  sugar  plantations  are  rapidly  making  their 
appearance  in  many  districts. 

There  is  one  climatic  phenomenon — an  occasional 
drought,  accompanied  by  fierce  sun-heat — which  is  a 
great  detriment  to  the  advance  of  the  agricultural  industry 
in  the  south  of  Para.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  confined 
to  that  region. 

The  numerous  large  rivers  which  run  completely  through 
Para  afford  an  excellent  means  of  communication  between 
the  interior  of  the  State  and  the  sea-coast.  Down  these 
streams  come  native  canoes  laden  with  Brazil  nuts,  gutta- 
percha, and  various  kinds  of  gums,  just  small  samples 
from  the  great  store  waiting  to  be  exploited.  The  vege- 
tation along  the  banks  grows  with  tropical  luxuriance  in  the 
damp,  hot  climate. 

There  is  enough  wood  in  Amazonia  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  entire  world  for  centuries,  if  economically  utilised. 

The  week-end  pleasure  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Para  is  the  small  village  of  Soure,  on  the  island  of  Marajo 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Para.  A  trip  down  the  river  in 
one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany to  this  pretty  little  township,  forms  a  very  interesting 
excursion.  During  the  season,  which  lasts  from  August 
to  January,  a  steamer  leaves  Para  at  midnight  for  the 
downward  journey. 

The  scene  as  the  vessel  slowly  winds  along  the  broad 
river,  glistening  in  the  silver  moonlight,  is  one  of  the 
memories  that  lingers  when  others  are  gone. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  tropical  night  in  September  that  I 
stood  on  the  deck  of  one  of  these  steamers,  and  saw  the 
water  of  the  Rio  Para  being  churned  into  a  silvery  foam 
as  the  tiny  vessel  slowly  picked  its  way  through  the 
anchorage  off  the  city,  and  headed  down  stream.  The 
lights  of  Para  were  soon  left  behind,  and  we  steamed  out 
upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  river.  The  tepid  warmth  of 
the  night  lent  enchantment  to  the  scene  ;    and,  as  I  lay 
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back  in  a  deck  chair,  caressing  my  favourite  companion, 
a  Brazilian  cheroot,  and  gazing  at  the  dark  forest  stretching 
away  on  either  side,  I  began  to  speculate  as  to  the  future 
that — when  this  limitless  expanse  shall  be  exploited — 
awaits  the  city  we  were  just  leaving. 

As  the  vessel  proceeded  down  stream,  and  the  river 
gradually  broadened,  the  forests  on  each  side  faded  from 
view,  the  north  shore  grew  plainer  and  plainer,  and  at 
five  in  the  morning  we  slowed  down  off  Soure.  Of  all 
my  similar  experiences,  there  have  been  few  that  I  have 
enjoyed  more  than  this  short  run  across  the  Rio  Para  to 
Soure. 

About  this  week-end  resort  there  is  practically  nothing 
to  say.  There  are  no  good  hotels,  so  that  a  long  stay  is 
attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort.  The 
sea-bathing,  which  is  here  quite  safe,  is  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  the  place.  The  homeward  steamer  leaves 
again  at  midnight  for  the  return  journey  to  Para  City. 

There  are  two  other  small  sea-side  or  river-side  pleasure 
resorts  on  the  Para.  One  is  Mosqueiro,  which  is  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  city,  and  to  which  there  is 
a  very  frequent  steamboat  service ;  and  the  other  is 
Pinheiro,  reached  by  the  steamer  Tugunare  of  the  A.S.N.C. 
for  the  remarkably  cheap  fare  of  200  reis,  or  2jd.  in 
English  money,  truly  an  absurdly  low  sum  for  the 
distance  run. 

In  the  State  of  Para  there  are  three  other  important 
towns,  viz.,  Braganca  on  the  sea  coast ;  Santarem,  one 
of  the  principal  ports  on  the  Amazon  ;  and  Obidos,  the 
military  key  to  the  waterways  of  the  interior. 

The  town  of  Braganca  is  scarcely  worthy  of  note,  being 
as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  It  is  lighted  by  kerosene,  and 
has  no  proper  drainage  system.  On  the  coast,  however, 
connected  with  Braganca  by  a  light  railway,  is  a  Spanish 
colony,  the  most  prosperous  in  northern  Brazil.  The  land 
is  divided  into   lots   of  many  hectares    each,   and    the 
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immigrants  are  housed  in  neat  wooden  bungalows.  It 
is  principally  an  agricultural  colony. 

Santarem,  about  four  hundred  miles  from  Para,  is  built 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tapajoz  River,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Amazon  tributaries.  It  is  an  important  and  ever- 
growing city,  having  several  fine  squares  and  avenues. 
The  staples  of  this  Amazon  port  are  cocoa,  nuts,  rubber, 
tobacco,  and  various  essences  and  gums. 

Most  of  the  steamers  plying  on  the  Amazon  call  at  this 
emporium  of  the  lower  section  of  the  river,  and  the  activity 
on  the  docks  testifies  to  the  ever-increasing  trade. 

On  the  beach  and  river  may  be  seen  numerous  small 
boats,  with  peculiar  shaped  extremities,  and  circular 
hoods  placed  to  protect  the  passenger  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  These  being  paddled  about  on  the  tranquil  water 
somewhat  resemble  the  gondolas  of  Venice. 

Still  further  up  the  river  on  the  opposite  bank,  stands 
Obidos,  which,  so  far  as  the  town  itself  is  concerned,  is 
much  inferior  to  Santarem.  Obidos,  however,  is  famous, 
not  for  its  buildings,  nor  for  its  trade,  but  because  of  its 
strategical  position.  Here  the  mighty  Amazon,  the  high 
road  to  the  interior,  is  narrowed  down  to  a  mere  seven 
thousand  feet ;  but  what  it  loses  in  breadth  it  gains  in 
depth,  for  there  is  over  three  hundred  feet  of  weed-filled 
water  between  the  surface  and  the  bed.  The  narrows  at 
Obidos  are  guarded  and  garrisoned  by  chosen  troops. 
The  crossfire  from  these  batteries  and  the  practicability  of 
submarine  defences,  renders  this  a  safe  gate  to  the  maze 
of  waterways  known  as  the  Amazons. 

Some  few  years  back  the  State  passed  through  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  internal  anarchy,  which  lasted,  in  a 
desultory  way,  for  just  upon  three  years  ;  but  now,  thanks 
to  wise  administration,  Para  has  retrieved  its  lost  position 
as  one  of  the  richest  States  of  the  Federation. 


CHAPTER     IX 


AMAZONIA 

The  Metropolis  of  American  Equatoria — The  Start  for  the  Interior 
— Two  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Amazon — The  Flood  Tide — 
Natural  History  and  Botany — Up  the  Amazon — Santarem — 
Lights  and  Shades  in  Amazonia — Mid-day  in  the  Tropics — 
Moonlight  in  Equatoria — Beauties  of  the  Valleys  of  the  Amazon 
— Voyageurs  on  the  Sea-river — Itacoatiara — Island  of  Lupin- 
ambaranas — Rio  Madeira — Butterflies  and  Birds  of  Paradise 
— The  City  of  Manaos — A  Brazilian  Forest. 

The  port  of  Para,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  is  the 
starting  point  for  the  steamers  plying  on  the  Amazon, 
and  the  maze  of  waterways  which  afford  many  thousand 
miles  of  fluvial  navigation,  through  the  heart  of  the 
Continent. 

Amazonia  is  an  immense  tract  of  country  in  the  centre 
of  tropical  America.  Nearly  all  the  countries  east  of  the 
Andean  Range  claim  their  portion  of  this  fertile  territory. 
The  Guianas  of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  have  their 
southern  frontiers  within  this  zone.  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia,  all  are  there  ;  but  the  heart  owes 
suzerainty  to  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  In  this  book 
I  must  limit  my  description  to  Brazilian  Amazonia,  which, 
as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  comprises  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  lands  watered  by  the  great  Amazon 
and  its  many  tributaries. 

In  describing  this  vast  region,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
carry  the  reader  of  the  following  pages  over  some  of  the 
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many  routes  taken  by  the  steamers  of  the  Amazon  Navi- 
gation Company,  whence  we  will  make  occasional  plunges 
into  the  depths  of  the  tropical  forest  which  stretch  away 
for  leagues  on  every  hand. 

The  main  stream  of  the  Amazon,  between  Iquitos 
(Peru)  and  Para,  affords  over  two  thousand  miles  of 
continuous  navigation,  almost  crossing  the  Continent 
at  its  widest  part.  The  immensity  of  the  waterways  of 
Amazonia  will  perhaps  be  better  realised  when  it  is  pointed 
out  that,  during  high  river  season,  the  volume  of  yellowish 
olive-hued  water  which  is  poured  into  the  Atlantic  colours 
the  ocean  over  a  radius  of  more  than,  two  hundred  miles. 
At  present  this  huge  territory,  with  its  magnificent  lines 
of  communication,  is  but  little  explored  and  almost  totally 
uncultivated.  Impenetrable  forests,  inhabited  only  by 
Indians,  birds  of  exquisite  plumage,  and  beasts,  such  as 
the  great  Tamandua,  or  ant-eater,  the  Jagua,  Tapir,  and 
monkeys  of  endless  variety,  occupy  by  far  the  largest 
portion.  The  denizens  of  the  vast  waters  are  alligators, 
turtle,  and  many  rare  fish.  Reptiles  of  many  kinds, 
from  the  gigantic  anaconda  and  the  boa-constrictor  to  the 
common  green  lizard,  inhabit  the  forest  depths  and  swampy 
pampas.  Beneath  the  forest  trees  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  lined  with  great  beds  of  aquatic  grass,  large  masses 
of  which  may  often  be  met  with  as  floating  islands  on  the 
river  bed.  Trunks  of  trees,  on  which  many  gulls  are 
perched,  and  myriads  of  leaves  and  fruits,  add  their 
quota  to  the  water's  burden. 

Such  details  will  interest  the  scientist  and  naturalist ; 
but  already  the  man  of  commerce  will  be  awaiting  what  is, 
to  him,  more  useful  information.  What  of  the  wealth  of 
the  region  ?  I  reply  that  the  wealth  of  this  region  lies 
within  these  forests,  is,  in  fact,  these  forests.  There 
grow  woods  of  many  kinds,  suitable  for  every  purpose, 
from  building  to  cabinet-making  ;  here  are  found  plants 
possessing  valuable  medicinal  qualities,  as  the  ipecacuanha  ; 
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spices,  such  as  the  clove,  ginger,  vanilla,  paupau,  (yielding 
a  substance  akin  to  pepsine),  quinine  from  the  bark, 
sarsaparilla  ;  and  last,  but,  at  present,  the  most  important, 
the  Seringa,  from  which  is  obtained  the  celebrated  Para 
rubber,  known  all  over  the  world. 

The  cultivated  patches  of  land,  islands  of  green  amid 
a  sea  of  wild  foliage,  are  probably  cocoa  plantations, 
an  industry  which  ranks  next  to  that  of  rubber  in 
Amazonia. 

Now  let  us  start  upon  the  nine  hundred  miles  journey 
up  the  Amazon  River,  from  Para  to  Manaos  City,  which 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  American  Equatoria. 

The  first  few  miles  of  the  sea-river  give  no  indication  of 
the  beauties  to  come,  as  little  can  be  seen  from  the  deck 
of  the  small  steamers.  The  far-away  banks  are  shrouded 
in  mist,  the  water  shines  like  molten  gold  in  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  tropical  sun.  Green  islands,  looking  moist  and 
exuberant,  are  dotted  about  everywhere,  and  even  the 
stream  itself  is  full  of  coloured  weed.  After  passing 
the  Breves  Narrows,  the  main  stream  is  well  entered  upon  ; 
the  banks  become  visible,  and  green  cocoa  plantations, 
bungalows  with  zinc  roofs,  and  small  wooden  piers  or 
landing-stages  break  the  monotony  of  the  scene,  taking 
away  the  appearance  of  fertile  desolation,  and  suggesting 
the  advance  guard  of  civilisation.  The  first  port  of  call 
is  Santarem,  which  has  been  fully  described  in  the  last 
chapter.  A  few  hours  after  leaving  this  pretty  little 
fluvial  port  we  steam  past  Obidos,  the  military  key, 
which  may  be  considered  the  third  place  of  importance 
on  the  lower  Amazon. 

Scenes  alter  with  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Travellers 
on  the  desert  of  the  Soudan  have  frequently  discovered  this 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  An  object  which  is  familiar 
under  the  hot  bright  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  will  pass 
unrecognised  in  the  transfiguring  light  of  the  moon. 
In  Amazonia  this  soon  becomes  apparent.     In  the  morning, 
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when  the  wet,  malarious  mist  rises  from  the  river  banks 
and  discloses  the  beauties  of  tropical  foliage,  everything 
looks  bright,  green,  and  full  of  life  ;  the  river,  full  of  soft 
light,  meanders  between  hazy  shores,  and  as  the  sun  gains 
power,  mounting  in  the  heavens  to  the  meridian,  the  fierce 
rays  seem  to  draw  the  life-blood  from  all  around,  as  they 
have  drawn  already  the  dews  of  night.  The  scene  becomes 
arid,  scorched ;  the  river  is  a  sheet  of  white-hot  metal, 
unruffled  by  the  faintest  breeze.  No  sign  of  life  is  seen 
upon  either  shore,  and  a  strange  sensation  of  ennui  and 
weariness  is  borne  in  upon  the  spirit  of  a  wanderer  among 
the  awful  midday  silences  of  American  Equatoria.  As 
the  sun  sinks  the  heat  considerably  decreases,  and  even 
the  trees  seem  to  give  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  cool  evening 
breeze  ruffles  the  surface  of  the  Amazon,  and  rustles  amid 
the  forest  glades.  Life  and  energy  return  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  and  man's  vitality,  re-asserting  itself,  lifts 
him  from  the  hammock  chair  in  which  the  greater  portion 
of  the  day  has  been  spent.  Again  the  scene  changes  ; 
again  the  change  is  drastic.  Between  the  lighting  of  a 
cigar  and  the  fall  of  the  first  ash,  darkness  closes  over  the 
world.  Lights  twinkle  from  amid  the  dusky  recesses  of 
the  forests,  and  through  the  round  port-holes  the  illumi- 
nations in  the  steamer's  cabin  are  reflected  on  the  tranquil 
water.     The  sighing  wind  has  died  away. 

The  call  to  dinner  breaks  further  reflections,  for  a  time ; 
but  one  feels  that  the  best  hours  of  the  day  have  yet  to 
come.  When  the  moon  rises  in  the  steamer's  wake — 
a  large,  mellow,  tropical  moon,  which  seems  to  infuse  an 
almost  sunlike  measure  of  warmth  and  life — the  black 
forest  is  thrown  into  striking  contrast  with  the  silver 
expanse  of  the  river ;  the  tall  palms,  ghostly  in  their 
loveliness,  are  silhouetted  against  the  brightening  sky. 

The  passengers  promenade  as  far  as  the  small  decks  will 
allow,  and  a  low  hum  of  conversation  breaks  the  stillness 
of  the  tropical  night.     The  scene  from  the  deck  is  now 
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one  of  surpassing  grandeur.  The  moon,  bright  in  the 
clear  sky,  reveals  at  its  loveliest  the  wonderful  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  with  which,  in  subdued,  almost  colourless 
form,  nature  has  lined  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  The 
outlines  remain  distinct,  but  the  magic  of  the  night  has  so 
transformed  the  scene  that  old  voyageurs  on  the  sea-river, 
men  who  know  at  a  glance  the  position  of  the  steamer  in 
the  daylight,  have  now  to  look  twice  to  recognise  those 
palaces  of  enchantment  beneath  the  moon. 

By  the  time  the  vessel  has  passed  the  town  of 
Itacoatiara,  one  is  abreast  of  the  large  piece  of  river- 
surrounded  land  known  as  the  island  of  Lupinambaranus. 
Readers  are  strongly  advised  not  to  attempt  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  these  two  words,  as  to  do  so  is  dangerous 
to  the  health.  Here  the  large  tributary,  the  Rio  Madeira 
— of  which,  more  anon — joins  the  Amazon,  and  there  are 
but  fifty  miles  of  the  main  stream  to  traverse  before  the 
city  of  Manaos  opens  to  view. 

The  river  still  winds  on,  the  banks  remain  unchanged. 
Gnarled  trunks  and  weaker  saplings  are  intertwined 
above  a  many-coloured  flower  carpet  of  a  hundred  shades. 
Exquisite  butterflies  flit  from  bough  to  bough,  and  birds 
of  all  kinds  spread  their  gorgeous  plumage  in  the  sunlight. 
Beautiful  beyond  description  is  this  eternal  forest  and 
boundless  sea  of  foliage. 

Let  us  leave  the  steamer  for  a  while,  and  proceed  in  a 
canoe  up  one  of  the  numerous  small  rivers  which  penetrate 
the  dense  tropical  forests  on  either  hand. 

These  small  rivers,  called  "  Tgarapes,"  are  small  only 
in  their  width,  their  depth  being  very  often  four  and  five 
times  their  breadth  at  normal  times,  while,  in  many  cases, 
they  wind  up  into  the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
During  high-river  season,  of  course,  they  become  very 
wide,  in  some  instances  swamping  the  thick  bush  of  the 
surrounding  forest.  They  are  navigable  all  the  year 
round    by    small    craft    called    "  Mont  arias,"    which    are 
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very  solidly  built  to  withstand  the  impact  of  the  ob- 
structions continually  to  be  found  everywhere,  in  the 
form  of  fallen  timber,  floating  logs,  etc. 

Although  the  country  is  mostly  flat,  the  current  of 
Amazonian  waters  has  a  great  velocity,  and  to  obtain  any 
speed  at  all  when  going  up-stream,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  quick  stroke  with  the  paddle,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  photographs  accompanying  this  chapter,  is 
of  a  peculiar  type.  Amazonians  are  very  skilled  in  its 
use,  and  will  work  hard  with  it  for  hours  at  a  stretch, 
without  showing  signs  of  fatigue. 

Hardy  and  full  of  determination  must  be  the  traveller 
who  would  visit  Equatorial  America  in  search  of  sport, 
scientific  knowledge,  or  adventure.  Many  are  they  who, 
though  not  lacking  in  these  qualities,  have  been  compelled 
to  desist  from  their  task  within  only  a  few  days  of  their 
initiation  into  it.  Many  parts  of  the  forests  of  Amazonia 
are  as  thick  and  as  impenetrable  as  those  described  in 
"  Darkest  Africa." 
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Harbour  Works — A  Modern  City — Tramways  and  Electric 
Lighting — Conveyances — Steamboat  Communication  with  the 
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The  City  of  Manaos,  although  the  chief  port  of  the  upper 
section  of  the  Amazon,  is  built  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  six  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  great 
river  which  is  here  called  the  Solimoes.  The  following 
paragraph  from  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  interesting 
work,  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  explains  why 
the  latter  has  been  so  named.  "  We  might  have  fancied 
ourselves  on  the  River  Styx,  for  it  was  black  as  ink  in 
every  direction,  except  where  the  white  sand,  seen  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet  through  its  dusky  waves,  appeared  of 
a  golden  hue.  The  water  itself  is  of  a  pale  brown  colour, 
the  tinge  being  just  perceptible  in  a  glass,  while  in  deep 
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water  it  appears  jet  black,  and  well  deserves  its  name  of 
Rio  Negro,  '  Black  River.'  " 

The  view,  as  the  vessel  approaches  the  bay,  is  very  fine. 
The  houses  of  the  city  intermingle  pleasantly  with  the 
luxuriant  foliage  that  clothes  the  incline  on  which  the 
town  is  built. 

The  new  harbour — or,  more  correctly  speaking,  port — 
which  is  now  being  constructed  will,  doubtless,  make  a 
considerable  difference  to  the  commercial  activity  of 
Manaos. 

The  port  is,  naturally,  the  first  work  to  strike  the  view 
of  the  newcomer  by  river,  and  it  creates  a  good  opening 
impression  after  the  long  journey  up  the  Amazon  ;  for 
by  these  works  ye  shall  know  the  place — a  civilised, 
cultured,  and  modern  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  a 
centre  of  human  life  and  energy  amid  the  vast  South 
American  silences. 

The  ground  upon  which  this  curious  little  city  stands 
was  for  many  years  the  encampment  of  the  Manaos  tribe 
of  Indians,  which  inhabited  a  large  part  of  Amazonia. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  pioneers,  the  site  upon  which 
the  city  now  stands  was  divided  from  the  Rio  Negro  by 
creeks  and  khors.  These  have  either  been  filled  up  or 
bridged  over,  to  enable  all  the  thoroughfares  to  be  con- 
nected. 

The  whole  city  is  illuminated  by  arc  lamps  of  two 
thousand  candle-power ;  and  is  crossed  and  re-crossed 
by  an  extensive  tramway  system,  with  cars  built  on  the 
American  principle. 

In  respect  to  conveyances,  Manaos  must  certainly 
receive  great  praise,  for,  in  addition  to  the  fine  tramway 
service,  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  hire  of 
cabs  and  carriages.  Steamboat  communication  with  all 
accessible  ports  of  the  interior  is  well  maintained,  many 
of  the  fluvial  navigation  companies  being  bound  by  mail 
contract  with  the  Brazilian  and  Peruvian  Governments. 
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About  the  great  rivers  of  the  far  interior,  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  hereafter. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  cities  soon  become  wearisome. 
I  intend  therefore  to  give  only  a  brief  glance  at  the  arrange- 
ment of  bricks,  mortar  and  gardens  known  as  Manaos, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Amazonas. 

The  principal  thoroughfare  is  the  Ribeiro  Avenue,  in 
which,  as  the  cool  of  the  evening  follows  the  enervating 
heat  of  the  day,  may  be  seen  a  thoroughly  cosmopolitan 
throng,  each  nationality  seeking  amusement  according 
to  its  taste.  The  brasseries,  with  their  not  over  brilliant 
orchestras,  are  doing  a  brisk  trade,  vermouth  being  much 
in  demand ;  but  the  cafes  are  comparatively  empty, 
for  their  business  rises  and  falls  with  the  sun.  During 
the  heat  of  mid-day,  the  famous  mate,  and  also  coffee, 
have  been  much  in  demand  by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  form  of  entertainment  which  here  receives  much 
patronage  is  the  cinematograph  exhibition,  and  memories 
of  home  come  thronging  to  the  wanderer's  mind  as  he  sees 
London's  crowded  streets,  Parisian  boulevards,  or  the 
Plazas  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  depicted  on  the  screen. 

"  In  a  city  far  beyond  the  seas, 
Midst  tropic  forests  gay, 
The  wanderer  lives  his  youth  again 
In  La  patrie  far  away." 

One  end  of  the  Ribeiro  Avenue  emerges  into  S. 
Sebastiao's  Square,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
pracas  of  the  city.  Here  is  situated  the  Amazonas 
Theatre,  a  magnificent  building  of  imitation  marble, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  which  rises  high  above  the  whole 
city.  The  facade  of  classic  design,  with  Corinthian 
columns,  is  striking  and  effective.  The  interior,  which 
is  well  worth  a  visit,  is  decorated  with  many  paintings 
in  oils,  depicting  scenes  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  ; 
and  with  marble  figures,  the  work  of  coming  Brazilian 
sculptors.     In  the  Amazonas  Theatre,  as  in  that  of  Para, 
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the  boards  are  not  always  occupied ;  but,  on  festive 
occasions,  thoroughly  sound  performances  are  given. 
Much  to  my  regret,  however,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  starting  at  once  for  the  interior,  I  was  unable  to  witness 
one  of  these  gala  performances.  On  my  return,  a 
Brazilian  friend  gave  me  a  very  graphic  description  of 
the  scene,  from  which  I  gathered  that  on  that  day  all 
Manaos  held  carnival. 

Another  fine  edifice  is  the  Cathedral,  which  stands  on 
a  slight  eminence  overlooking  the  river — a  most  fitting 
site  for  such  a  building,  reminding  all  Manaos  of  the  thanks 
they  owe  to  the  power  that  gave  them  the  mighty  Amazon 
and  such  tributaries  as  the  Rio  Negro,  without  which  the 
city  of  Manaos  could  never  have  arisen. 

The  new  palace  of  the  Governor  of  Amazonas  is  situated 
close  to  the  theatre,  and,  with  the  Law  Courts,  makes  a 
very  handsome  block  of  buildings. 

A  special  feature  of  Manaos  is  the  many  bridges  which 
span  the  numerous  watercourses  leading  from  the  Rio 
Negro.  During  the  flood  season  these  are  full  of  the 
greenish-black  water  from  which  this  river  has  derived 
its  name,  a  phenomenon  of  which  no  scientist  has  yet  been 
able  to  explain  the  cause.  Among  the  most  notab  e  of 
these  viaducts  are  the  Remedios,  and  the  Cachoeira 
Grande,  which  connect  the  commercial  portions  of  the 
city  with  the  suburbs.  The  chief  business  arteries  are 
Municipal  Street,  Remedios  Street,  and  Quinze  de 
Novembro  Avenue  (15th  of  November  Avenue). 

When  speaking  of  Manaos  we  must  not  forget  the  cause 
of  her  prosperity — the  rubber  industry  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  along  which 
rivers  all  the  rubber  collected  in  Amazonia  is  brought  to 
Manaos.  The  great  impetus  to  this  industry  was  given  by 
the  decree  of  the  Emperor  in  1866,  opening  the  Amazon 
River  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  founding  an 
export  trade  that  has  risen,  in  just  over  forty  years,  from 
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a  few  hundreds  to  tens  of  thousands  of  tons.  A  large  part 
of  the  credit  for  the  increase  in  Amazonian  trade  is  due 
to  the  foresight  of  a  Government  that  has  not  feared  to 
spend  money  lavishly  in  granting  subventions  for  many 
purposes  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  a  general 
scheme  for  the  development  of  Amazonia. 

The  reader  will  immediately  ask,  "  Does  England  hold 
an  important  position  in  Amazonia's  foreign  trade  ?  " 
Happily,  I  can  prove  that  at  present  she  does,  but  I  shall 
defer  doing  so  until  a  later  chapter,  when  I  propose  to 
deal  more  fully  with  the  international  commerce  and 
finance  of  Brazil.  I  must,  however,  satisfy  immediate 
curiosity  by  stating  succinctly  and  approximately  the 
present  position  of  trade  on  the  Amazon. 

The  navigation  traffic  of  the  Amazon  River  is  almost 
monopolised  by  Brazilian  and  British  shipping,  the  sailings 
per  thousand  entries  working  out  as  follows : — 

Brazilian    897 

British    95 

German  5 

Italian    3 

It  is  noteworthy  that  although  British  shipping  is 
prominent  in  Amazonia,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  Brazil,  the 
number  of  Britishers  resident  in  this  region  falls  very  far 
short  of  that  of  either  the  Portuguese,  Italians,  or  Germans. 
The  State  of  Amazonas,  which  contains  over  770,000 
square  miles,  is  the  largest  in  the  Union ;  but  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  huge  tract  of  country  is  either  culti- 
vated or  populated. 

Topographically  considered,  it  is  a  non-mountainous, 
swampy,  and  very  fertile  region,  covered  with  dense  forests 
which  are,  as  yet,  but  little  explored.  So  well  watered 
is  the  country  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  travel  for 
more  than  100  miles,  east  or  west,  on  either  side  of  the 
Amazon,  without  striking  one  of  its  numerous  tributaries. 
This   network    of   waterways   is   undoubtedly    the   most 
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important  factor  in  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the 
district,  for,  without  them,  Amazonas  would  be  more 
inaccessible  than  Central  Africa. 

With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  fringe  of  land  bordering 
the  main  rivers,  the  principal  part  of  the  virgin  forests 
and  swamps  are  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  many  tribes 
of  Indians,  most  of  whom  probably  retain  the  character- 
istic adornments  and  customs,  some  of  which  I  have  des- 
cribed in  a  previous  chapter.  Only  those,  however,  who 
inhabit  the  far  distant,  and  little  explored,  forests  of 
the  interior  are  hostile  to  pioneers  or  settlers.  The  few 
who  still  retain  the  old  hatred  of  the  pale-face,  so  bloodily 
shown  by  their  forefathers  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  are 
seldom  seen.  But  let  the  traveller  beware  who  catches 
a  glimpse  of  them  winding  like  snakes  through  the  dense 
undergrowth  of  the  forest.  From  the  long  blow-pipes,* 
and  bows,  their  poisoned  darts  deal  death  in  its  most 
silent  and  mysterious  form.  Minutes  may  elapse  before 
even  the  whereabouts  of  the  assailant  is  discovered. 

The  method  of  attack  preferred  by  these  Amazonian 
Indians  somewhat  resembles  that  so  frequently  adopted 
by  the  Ashantis.  Lanes  are  cut  through  the  thick  growth 
bordering  the  paths  through  the  forest,  and  as  the  ex- 
ploring party,  or  their  transport,  advances,  it  is  met  by 
an  unexpected  shower  of  poisoned  darts  that  continues 
until  a  searching  rifle  fire  has  driven  the  natives  into  the 
shelter  of  the  almost  impenetrable  forest. f 

♦The  Indian  blow-pipes  are  made  from  the  stems  of  small  palms. 
The  soft  pith  within,  when  cleaned  out,  leaves  a  smooth  polished 
bore,  whose  curve,  if  any,  is  counteracted  by  pushing  it  into  a 
larger  tube.  The  Indians  show  great  skill  in  hunting  with  these 
weapons. 

fit  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  travel  in  Amazonia 
involves  great  risk  to  life.  In  the  proximity  of  towns,  or,  in  fact, 
anywhere,  except  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  of  the  interior,  it 
is  possible  for  white  men  to  travel  with  comparative  safety,  always 
provided  that  the  important  question  of  transport  has  been  well 
considered,  and  that  provision  has  been  made  against  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  climate. 
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To  the  young  and  energetic  explorer,  the  virgin  forests 
and  waters  of  Amazonia,  the  homes  of  these  wild  tribes, 
afford  attractions  that  must  always  prove  irresistible. 
Here,  hidden  far  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Jurua,  or  the 
Purus,  he  will  see,  at  dawn  and  sunset,  sights  such  as 
no  other  country  in  the  world  can  afford — "the  first  cold, 
grey  gleams  of  early  morn  playing  upon  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  waters,  smoking  with  curling,  filmy  vapours 
that  drift  away  in  faint  clouds  and  obscure  in  a  ghost-like 
embrace  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  now  flooded  shores. 
There  is  a  faint  chill  in  the  air.  caused  by  the  penetrating 
dampness  of  the  mist.  The  whole  scene  is  wild  and  weird  in 
its  greyness,  its  silence,  and  sense  of  solitude.  But  not 
for  long.  Soon  the  tones  of  the  eastern  sky  mellow  to 
pale  buff,  then  to  orange,  while  faint  golden  rays  shoot 
athwart  the  heavens,  melting  away  to  where  in  the  distant 
west  linger  the  deep  blues  of  retreating  night. 

"As  the  sun  peeps  above  the  dark  masses  and  irregular 
outlines  of  great,  spreading  trees,  waving  palms,  and 
festooned  vines,  defining  their  contours  clearly  against 
the  pale  background,  as  against  a  border  of  delicate  black 
lace,  the  chilly  mists  roll  hurriedly  away  before  the  ex- 
panding heat-rays  which  pour  from  the  rising  sun  as  from 
a  burning  fiery  furnace.  Already  its  beams  are  warm  on 
the  now  sparkling  waters,  where,  a  few  minutes  before, 
all  was  chill,  damp  mist. 

"With  the  return  of  the  bright  day-light,  the  many 
denizens  of  the  forest  make  the  solitude  resound  with  their 
strange  and  discordant  cries.  The  howling  monkeys  are 
heard  far  and  near,  roaring  with  a  noise  like  the  bellowing 
and  braying  of  a  number  of  hoarse- voiced  cattle  and 
donkeys  ;  other  varieties  of  monkeys  scream  and  whistle  ; 
a  distant  jaguar  barks  loudly  with  his  mighty  lungs  ; 
parrots  screech  harshly  ;  a  flock  of  perroquets  chatter 
tumultuously  as  they  sweep  in  a  low-flying  group  across 
a  bend  of  the  river ;    a  heron  floats  by  gracefully  on  out- 
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stretched,  snowy  wings,  and  almost  skims  the  waters  where 
the  fish  rise  and  fall  with  many  a  splash,  and  the  lotus, 
or  river  dolphins,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  with  an  almost 
human  sigh  of  regret  at  leaving  the  bright  sunshine, 
eject  a  spray  of  water  into  the  air  as  they  dive  again  to 
darkness  below.  Occasionally  an  unwieldy  tapir  plunges 
its  bulky  form  from  some  muddy  recess  into  the  deep, 
slowly-flowing  black  waters.  From  many  a  great  stranded 
snag,  or  out-stretching  parasite,  fern,  or  moss-covered 
bough,  the  brilliant  king-fisher  darts,  a  flashing  gem. 
Above  all  is  heard  the  loud,  incessant  whirr,  whistle, 
drone,  and  buzz  of  countless  cicadas,  and  all  the  other 
manifold  varieties  of  insect  life. 

"All  creation  has  awakened ;  yet  a  scene  so  full  of  sound 
and  life  seems  only  to  enhance  the  sense  of  the  awful 
solitudes  of  wild  nature,  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

"Not  far  distant  from  the  river  bank  is  a  large  pond, 
some  five  acres  in  area,  irregular  in  form,  and  everywhere 
surrounded  by  dense  acquatic  vegetation  and  the  lofty 
trees  of  the  forest.  Here,  upon  these  quiet,  unruffled 
waters,  spread  the  broad  leaves  and  beautiful  flower- 
masses  of  the  Victoria  Regia,  and,  floating  like  logs  of 
trees,  and  basking  in  the  sun  with  blinking  eyes,  are 
numerous  alligators,  large  and  small.  Besides  the  hum 
of  heat  and  the  drone  of  insects,  the  lake  resounds  with  the 
cries  of  countless  ducks  and  other  water-fowl,  such  as 
the  brown  Jacana,  uttering  cat-like  meows  as  they  run  over 
the  broad  leaves  of  the  lilies  that  easily  support  their 
light  weight  and  long  wide-spreading  feet.  Herons, 
bitterns,  and  dazzling  red  dragon  flies  flit  to  and  fro 
among  the  bushes,  and,  high  up  amid  the  trees,  swinging 
from  vine  to  vine,  are  troops  of  brown-faced  and  spider 
monkeys.''* 

Such  are  the  sights  and  sounds  that  have  lured  many  a 
young  Englishman   from  the   almost   cloistered  security 

*  "  The  Voice  of  Urbano  "  James  W.  Wells. 
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of  his  homeland  to  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and  discomforts 
of  wild  life  in  tropical  Brazil — discomforts  so  great  that 
the  return  to  the  temperate  climate  and  leafy  lanes  of 
gentle  England  has  seemed  to  him  as  the  awakening  from 
a  nightmare  dream.  Yet,  in  after  life,  when  his  thoughts 
return,  as  they  must  do,  often  and  longingly,  to  the  land  of 
his  lost  freedom,  he  realises  that,  nightmares  though  they 
may  have  seemed  to  him  once,  those  days  of  strenuous 
life  by  land  and  water,  those  nights  beneath  the  open  sky 
and  the  dew-drenched,  wild-wood  boughs,  were  many  times 
more  healthy,  and,  in  a  sense,  many  times  more  holy  than 
any  that  have  followed  them  ;  and  he  knows,  too,  that  it 
were  well  with  many  city-shrunken  sons  of  toil  had  they 
never  known  civilisation,  but  had  been  born  rather  to 
roam  with  the  Indians  through  the  boundless  forests  of 
Amazonas. 


PORT    OF    PERNAMBUCO     (RECIFE). 
GENERAL   VIEW    OF   THE    HARBOUR,    SHOWING    A    BRAZILIAN 
MAN-OF-WAR     IN     THE     CENTRE     OF     THE     BACKGROUND. 
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The  Heart  of  Equatoria — Rio  Madeira — The  High  Road  to  Bolivia 
— Sao  Antonio — Difficulties  of  Transport  to  Bolivia — 
Proposed  Railway  Line — Rio  Beni — A  Frontier — Rubber 
and  Gold-Dust — Rio  Purus — Commercial  Activity — An  Es- 
trada— The  Seringueiro — Tapping,  Gathering,  and  Preparing 
Rubber — Profits  of  a  Rubber  Estate — Quality  of  Rubber — 
Cultivation  of  Seringa  Trees — "  Flood  "  and  "  Low,"  River 
Seasons — Difficulties  of  Navigation  in  Amazonia — Rio  Acre — 
An  Exciting  Trip — The  Main  Stream  to  Iquitos  (Peru) — 
Town  of  Iquitos — Health — Rio  Jurua  and  Rio  Javary — Rio 
Negro-r-The  Possibilities  of  the  District — A  Fluvial  High 
Road  to  Venezuela — North  on  the  Rio  Orinoco — Santa  Izabel 
— The  Equator — Rio  Branco — Through  Communication  with 
British  Guiana — Mount  Roaima — A  Frontier  Mark — A  Ruined 
Industry  of  British  Guiana — An  Error  of  Judgment — The 
Duty  of  Financiers — British  Colonies  v.  Foreign  Lands — 
The  Breath  of  the  Ocean — Rio  Oyapock — The  Frontier  Line 
with  French  Guiana — Down  South  to  the  Diamond  Fields. 


The  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  are  so  numerous  that  a 
detailed  description  of  each  one  of  them  would  be  equally 
impossible  to  me  and  wearisome  to  the  reader.  I  shall 
therefore  speak  only  of  the  principal  ones,  and  those 
of  political  or  commercial  importance. 

Manaos  is  the  centre  for  all  journeys  along  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  main  river  or  its  western  tributaries.  The 
tributary  river  nearest  to  that  town  is  the  Rio  Madeira, 
which  joins  the  Amazon  about  fifty  miles  down  stream 
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from  Manaos.  We  round  the  junction  on  the  voyage  up 
from  Para.  This  river,  the  eastern  high  road  to  Bolivia, 
is  navigable  for  shallow  draft  steamers  for  just  over  six 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  voyage  up  stream  to  Sao  Antonio  displays  the  same 
endless  frieze  of  forest  scenery  as  did  the  voyage  up  the 
Amazon,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Rio  Madeira  being 
not  nearly  so  broad  as  the  main  river,  both  banks  are 
clearly  visible.  But  the  tangled  growth  penetrates  so 
far  into  the  water  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish 
where  the  river  ends  and  the  solid  land  begins.  On  the 
journey  to  Sao  Antonio,  numerous  bateloes  laden  with 
cargo  from  Bolivia  are  met  coming  down  stream,  and 
the  small  steamer  calls  at  about  twenty  miniature  ports. 
Progress  is  interrupted  at  Sao  Antonio  by  a  series  of  rapids, 
impassable  even  by  the  native  canoes.  All  goods  bound 
for  Bolivia,  as  well  as  the  canoes  themselves,  have  to  be 
unloaded  and  transported  a  long  distance  overland. 
The  gigantic  nature  of  the  task  of  getting  European 
luxuries  into  Bolivia  by  this  route,  which  is  little  worse  than 
any  other,  will  be  realised  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the 
cargo  has  first  to  be  borne  across  the  Atlantic  to  Para 
and  carried  nine  hundred  miles  up  the  Amazon,  then 
shipped  another  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  down  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  Rio  Madeira,  where  it  has  to  be 
again  unloaded,  re-packed  in  shallow  canoes,  and  con- 
veyed on  until  the  rapids  intervene.  The  subsequent  long 
overland  journey  frequently  takes  many  days,  and  before 
the  high  plateau  of  Bolivia  is  reached  there  are  still  some 
hundreds  of  miles  of  river  to  traverse,  beneath  a  tropical 
sun,  in  a  country  in  which  malarial  fevers  and  other 
kindred  diseases  are  rife. 

To  afford  direct  through  communication  with  Bolivia, 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Sao  Antonio  connecting 
the  navigable  portion  of  the  Madeira  river  with  that  of 
the  Rio  Beni,  which  runs  into  the  heart  of  Bolivia,  has 
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been  long  advocated,  and  at  last  the  construction  has  been 
commenced.* 

For  nearly  two  hundred  miles  the  Rio  Madeira  forms  the 
frontier  line  between  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil, 
and  the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  country  surrounding 
this  river,  and  from  far-off  Bolivia,  are  rubber,  silver, 
and  gold-dust. 

The  forests,  which  cover  nearly  every  square  league 
of  ground,  contain  many  valuable  woods,  but  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  transport,  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  interlaced  by  the  growth  of  ages,  these  grand  trees  are 
here  commercially  useless.  Many  an  Indian's  heart  will 
be  sore  when  the  steady  advance  of  civilisation  brings 
them  within  the  range  of  the  woodman's  axe. 

Rio  Purus. 

This  river  is  the  most  profitable  tributary  of  the  Amazon, 
more  rubber — the  staple  of  Amazonia  and  of  all  the 
northern  States  of  Brazil — being  sent  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding  districts  than   from   any  region   in   Amazonia. 

As  the  steamer  proceeds  up-stream,  the  signs  of  com- 
mercial activity  on  the  banks  at  once  attract  attention. 
Let  us,  therefore,  before  proceeding  into  the  maze  of 
rivers,  disembark,  and  thoroughly  examine  an  "  Estrada," 
or  rubber  estate. 

The  bungalows  are  usually  wooden  buildings  with 
thatched  roofs,  and  are  raised  some  fifteen  feet  above  the 
ground  upon  poles,  as  the  river  rises  many  feet  during 
the  flood  season.  In  these  crude  dwellings  live  the  owners, 
and  their  Seringueiros,  or  rubber-gatherers,  and  here  the 
"  bollas  "  are  stored  when  ready  for  exportation.     Many 

♦The  construction  of  this  line  has  been  continually  postponed 
owing  to  the  great  loss  of  life,  from  malarial  fever,  which  has 
resulted  from  each  attempt. 
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people  believe  that  the  Seringa,  or  best  class  of  rubber 
tree,  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  plum,  pear, 
or  other  fruit  tree  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Seringa 
grows  wild  in  the  forests  of  Amazonia,  and  although 
nominally  the  rubber  estate  owner  has  certain  defined 
lands,  he  seldom  keeps  to  them,  but  gathers  where  he  can. 
The  trees  need  no  attention  during  growth,  but  care  has 
to  be  exercised  when  obtaining  the  gum,  otherwise  many 
valuable  trees  would  be  destroyed.  The  process  does  not 
require  any  great  manual  labour  ;  it  is  rather  a  work  of 
patience.  The  method  of  "  tapping  "  and  preparing  the 
rubber  is  usually  as  follows  : — 

The  Seringueiros  leave  the  station  at  sunrise,  and 
disperse  through  the  forest,  where  each  man  has  his  allotted 
estradas.  Each  estrada  comprises  from  ioo  to  150  trees, 
according  to  their  distance  apart.  In  the  more  advanced 
estates  this  natural  drawback  is  being  overcome  by 
planting  trees  in  the  intermediate  spaces.  These  he 
immediately  commences  to  "  tap."  First  the  bark  is 
pierced  sufficiently  to  allow  the  liquid  gum  to  run  out, 
then  a  small  tin  cup  is  fixed  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
just  below  the  incision,  by  pressure  against  the  bark. 
The  seringueiro  then  leaves  this  to  fill — the  time  usually 
occupied  is  about  forty  minutes — and  proceeds  to  treat 
several  other  trees  in  the  same  manner.  This  process 
is  carried  on  daily  by  the  seringueiros  attached  to  the 
estate,  and  several  hundred  pounds  of  rubber  are  collected 
in  a  day.  Taking  into  consideration  the  average  high 
price  of  this  commodity  in  the  European  markets,  the 
earnings  of  an  estrada  are  very  great ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cost,  in  wages  and  food,  of 
obtaining  the  rubber  on  these  far  distant  estates  is  very 
high,  so  that  when  freight  to  the  nearest  possible  market 
— a  heavy  item — is  added,  the  nett  takings  are  very 
considerably  reduced.  The  margin  of  profit,  however,  is 
undoubtedly   very    large,    sufficiently    so    to   render   the 
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rubber  industry  of  Amazonia,  when  conducted  in  the 
Brazilian  manner,  almost  as  remunerative  as  the  nitracte 
fields  of  Chile. 

The  rubber  gatherer  usually  lives  in  a  very  primitive 
way,  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  one  of  the  illustrations, 
his  hut,  which  is  generally  situated  in  a  small  clearing 
in  the  forest,  is  built  up  of  timber  and  mud,  and 
covered  with  the  leaves  of  palm  trees,  which,  although 
carelessly  put  together,  make  it  impregnable  to  rain- 
water; really  a  marvellous  feat,  as  the  rains  in  these 
regions  are  torrential. 

When  a  pail-ful  of  gum  has  been  abstracted  from  the 
"  walk,"  the  seringueiro  returns  to  the  station,  where  he 
proceeds  to  prepare  the  rubber  for  export. 

A  fire  which  emits  a  very  dense  black  smoke,  whose 
acidulous  qualities  have  been  proved  to  be  most  efficacious 
for  rapidly  coagulating  the  sap  of  the  rubber  tree,  is 
made  by  burning  the  nuts  of  the  Urucuruy  palm,  which 
grows  freely  in  the  district. 

An  iron  pail,  with  a  hole  in  the  top,  is  placed  over  this, 
to  force  the  smoke  to  pour  in  a  thick  column  through  the 
small  aperture.  The  seringueiro  then  dips  a  wooden 
spade,  shaped  like  a  giant  mustard  spoon,  into  the  pail-ful 
of  milk,  which  adheres  to  it  like  treacle.  The  mass  is 
then  held  in  the  smoke,  the  milk  is  congealed,  and  turned 
almost  at  once  to  the  india-rubber  of  commerce.  The 
round  blade  of  the  paddle,  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  rubber,  is  then  again  dipped  into  the  pot  of  sap,  and  the 
process  repeated  until  the  rubber  is  about  two  inches 
thick,  when  one  of  the  attendants,  who  superintends  the 
operations,  makes  a  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  along  the  outer 
circumference  of  the  paddle,  when  the  round  cake  of 
rubber  is  easily  removed  and  placed  with  the  other  bollas, 
ready  for  exportation.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
attendants  will  again  visit  the  trees  to  carry  out  the  same 
operations.  If  the  collector  is  not  careful  he  will  exhaust 
10 
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the  tree  and  destroy  it.     A  well-grown  tree  will  allow 
sixteen  pounds  to  be  taken  from  it  without  detriment. 

Judiciously  tapped  every  year,  a  rubber  tree  in  tropical 
Brazil  preserves  its  vigour,  yielding  later  in  a  very  satis- 
factorily increasing  proportion  for  fifty  years.  Ancient 
trees  of  this  description,  and  said  to  be  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  still  exist  ;  but  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  although  I  have  actually  seen  monarchs 
of  the  forest  with  sufficient  scars  to  show  that  for  many 
years  they  had  played,  with  advantage,  their  utilitarian 
part.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  photographs,  no  thought 
is  given  to  weeding  in  Brazil,  it  being  immaterial  whether 
the  soil  is  covered  or  not,  such  is  its  fertility. 

The  quality  of  rubber  is  determined  by  two  factors ; 
first,  the  richness  of  the  gum  from  the  trees,  and  secondly, 
the  skill  shown  by  the  seringueiro  in  preparing  it.  An 
experienced  hand  seldom  allows  any  impurities  to  be- 
come mixed  with  the  gum  while  it  is  being  smoked.  The 
best  qualities  are  called  "Para  fine,"  and  "Entrefino," 
the  poorer  quality  "  Sernamby."  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing  description  that  rubber,  unlike  most  com- 
modities, does  not  require  any  very  difficult  or  expensive 
process  before  it  becomes  a  marketable  product.  This 
fact  naturally  increases  the  possible  margin  of  profit,  while 
it  follows  that  the  capital  required  to  open  up  a  rubber 
estate  is  not  very  large. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  industry  will  shortly  be  crushed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  cheap  chemical  compound  answer- 
ing the  same  purpose  as  the  now  expensive  rubber. 
Whether  this  will  or  will  not  be  the  case,  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  say ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
scientists  have  realised  for  many  years  that  fame  and 
fortune  await  the  successful  inventor  of  such  a  substance, 
the  right  discovery  has  not  yet  been  effected.  Many 
methods  have  been  introduced  for  the  manufacture  of 
elastic  substances  containing  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  real 
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rubber,  but  these  have  brought  the  scientist  no  nearer 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  As  in  the  case  of  gold,  the 
successful  imitation  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  To  my 
mind,  the  problem  presents  many  apparently  unsurmount- 
able  difficulties,  but  he  will  be  a  bold  man,  and  a  rash  one, 
who  shall  prophecy  continued  failure. 

That  the  general  public  has  no  misgivings  upon  this 
point  seems  to  be  conclusively  proved  by  the  present 
extraordinary  boom  in  the  price  of  rubber  shares.  Grant- 
ing, however,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  efficient  chemical 
substitute,  the  continued  prosperity  of  great  rubber- 
consuming  industries  justifies  a  large  measure  of  public 
optimism,  it  seems  possible,  that  when  the  crops  recently 
planted  and  shortly  to  be  planted,  have  come  into 
bearing,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  has  waned,  the  price 
of  shares  may  fall  along  with  that  of  the  commodity. 
But  in  a  prosperous  and  fertile  country  like  Brazil,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  any  decline  in  the  price  of 
rubber  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  largely 
increased  out-put. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  many  technicalities 
or  figures  of  a  rubber  estate,  but  I  will  mention  that 
according  to  Dr.  Huber,  the  eminent  Director  of  the 
Botanical  Section  of  the  Paraense  Museum,  rubber- 
bearing  trees  are  usually  allowed  to  attain  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  before  they  are  tapped.  The  trees  increase 
in  diameter  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per  annum,  and  if 
tapped  with  care,  their  life  is  a  long  one. 

We  must  now  return  to  Manaos. 

As  a  consequence  of  having  various  sources,  the  Amazons 
have  varying  seasons  for  flood  and  low  river.  For  this 
reason,  voyages  to  the  upper  reaches  in  steamboats  must 
be  made  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  river  is  full  enough 
to  permit  of  navigation  over  the  rocky  beds.  The  degree 
of  difference  between  flood  and  low  is  as  marked  as  the 
change  is  rapid,  and  steamers  stranding  on  a  bank  when 
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the  river  is  falling,  are  often  left  high  and  dry  until  the 
next  flood  tide.  The  currents  are  swift,  and  the  navigation 
difficult.  Much  credit  is  therefore  due  to  the  Amazon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
their  fleet  is  handled  and  organised. 

The  Rio  Purus  and  its  tributary  the  Rio  Acre  are  perhaps 
two  of  the  swiftest  and  most  difficult  to  navigate  in  all 
the  Amazon  system.  A  run  down  the  Acre  with  a  falling 
tide  is  a  somewhat  thrilling  experience,  not  unattended 
with  danger.  The  steamer  is  whirled  down  stream,  between 
rocks  and  shoals,  at  a  great  speed,  and  considerable  skill 
is  necessary  to  prevent  a  disastrous  collision  with  any 
of  the  numerous  obstacles,  among  the  most  dangerous 
of  which  are  floating  trees. 

The  Purus  district  is  slowly  but  surely  being  exploited. 
Civilisation  is  just  in  the  act  of  hoisting  the  flag  of  victory 
over  the  wild  forests  and  swamps  bordering  this  great 
river. 


Iquitos  (Peru). 

The  town  of  Iquitos,  situate  2,200  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard — the  figure  reminds  me  of  the  length  of  the 
sea-river — cannot  be  called  beautiful,  or  particularly 
attractive  ;  but  it  is  certainly  piquant.  The  streets  of 
low,  one-storied  houses,  built  with  projecting  roofs,  to 
shade  the  windows  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  are 
here  and  there  diversified  by  large  three-storied  brick 
buildings  of  European  architecture,  such  as  the  Prefecture 
and  several  of  the  commercial  houses.  The  drainage  of 
the  city  is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  very  bad,  only  the  surface 
system  being  employed.  The  city,  nevertheless,  continues 
to  be  fairly  healthy,  presumably  on  account  of  its  some- 
what   elevated    position.     A    landing-stage    and    several 
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store-houses  now  being  constructed,  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  several  transatlantic 
liners  from  Liverpool,  which  penetrate,  by  way  of  the 
great  Amazon,  into  the  heart  of  the  Continent. 

There  are  several  important  tributaries,  which  join  the 
main  stream  between  Manaos  and  Iquitos.  Of  these, 
the  two  principal  ones  are  the  Jurua  and  the  Javary.  The 
former  opens  up  the  new  field  for  rubber  exploitation, 
and  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  among  the  Seringueiros 
of  Amazonia. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  tributaries 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Amazon.  I  must  now  conclude 
this,  I  fear,  somewhat  tedious  chapter  with  a  few  words 
concerning  the  great  rivers  leading  north  from  the  main 
stream  to  the  frontiers  of  British,  French,  and  Dutch 
Guianas  and,  Venezuela. 

A  few  miles  below  Manaos,  the  Amazon  is  joined  by  the 
great  Rio  Negro,  a  fluvial  high  road  to  Venezuela,  and 
thence  through  that  country  by  way  of  the  Rio  Orinoco, 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  British  West  Indian 
Island  of  Trinidad.  A  part  of  this  journey,  however, 
would  have  to  be  made  by  land,  as  portions  of  both  these 
rivers,  which  run  through  immensely  rich  country,  are 
impassable  even  for  bateloes,  or  Indian  canoes. 

The  Rio  Negro  is,  however,  navigable  for  a  distance  of 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  to  a  collection 
of  bungalows  known  as  Santa  Izabel.  The  voyage  up 
this  stream  reveals,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  tropical 
fertility  to  be  seen  in  all  Amazonia.  The  banks  are  so 
densely  covered  with  luxurious  foliage  that  the  burning 
sun  seems  hardly  to  find  room  to  play  upon  the  face  of  the 
black,  placid  water  that  mirrors  a  million  leaves.  This 
river  crosses  the  line  just  above  Santa  Izabel,  a  spot  that, 
for  heat  and  dampness,  must  surely  take  the  palm  from 
all  others  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  palm,  by  the  way, 
grows  prolifically  on  every  hand. 
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During  the  day  the  white-hot  sun  makes  the  deck 
impossible,  except  beneath  the  thick  canvas  awnings  of 
the  steamers  ;  and  at  night  the  myriads  of  flying  insects 
that  invariably  haunt  masses  of  tropical  foliage,  cause 
the  traveller  to  invoke  a  blessing  upon  the  maker  of 
mosquito  nets. 

The  type  of  steamer  used  on  the  Amazon  may  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  deck  is 
covered,  to  guard  against  the  heavy  tropical  showers  and 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  At  nightfall,  every  passenger 
brings  out  his  hammock,  and  ties  it  up  to  two  available 
posts,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bear  the  heat  in  the 
cabins,  of  which,  owing  to  their  uselessness,  there  are  not 
many. 

These  steamers  are  navigated  by  pilots  who  know  their 
way,  even  in  the  darkest  of  nights,  as  well  as  the  average 
man  knows  the  turnings  of  his  own  house.  Difficult, 
indeed,  is  the  task  of  Amazonian  navigation,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  steer  directly  by  compass,  on  account  of  the 
thousands  of  small  islands  to  be  found  scattered  indis- 
criminately all  along  its  course. 

One  of  the  photographs  here  reproduced  shows  the 
steamer  alongside  a  landing-stage  (made  of  very  hard 
wood — Eacapi)  in  front  of  a"  barracas,"  the  headquarters 
of  a  rubber  estate  ;  she  is  landing  goods  and  passengers, 
and  receiving  rubber.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration, 
the  depth  of  water  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  steamer  to 
come  almost  alongside  the  bank,  as  the  pier  is  only  three 
or  four  yards  long.  There  is  no  necessity  for  dredging 
to  maintain  this,  fortunately,  natural  condition. 

The  conditions  and  processes  of  voyaging  on  the  Amazon 
show  as  little  variation  as  does  the  scenery,  which,  although 
grand,  becomes  monotonous  after  a  time.  This  is  the  case 
all  over  the  States  of  Para  and  Amazonas,  excepting  the 
capitals,  Belem  and  Manaos,  where  European  conditions 
exist. 
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Some  two  hundred  miles  below  Santa  Izabel,  the  Rio 
Branco  joins  the  Rio  Negro,  forming  another  important 
link  in  the  great  Amazonian  net. 

The  Rio  Branco  should  interest  British  readers,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  tributary  of  the  sea-river,  as  it  affords 
through  communication  with  British  Guiana,  and  runs 
within  striking  distance  of  the  great,  and  peculiarly 
fascinating  table-mountain  of  Roaima.  This  huge,  flat- 
topped  rock,  with  almost  perpendicular  sides,  forms  the 
base  of  the  part  of  the  frontier  between  Guiana  and 
Brazil. 

The  table-land  was  first  reached  by  an  Englishman,  who, 
passing  through  the  rich  forests  of  British  Guiana,  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  almost  unknown  America  to 
this  isolated  land-mark. 

This  valuable  colony,  British  Guiana,  has  not  yet 
received  the  commercial  impetus  that  its  natural  resources 
warrant.  The  cultivation  of  sugar,  for  which  Demerara 
was  at  one  time  famous,  has  been  almost  crippled  by  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  of  cheap  beet  sugar,  made 
in  Europe,  an  innovation  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  great  drop  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  West 
Indies. 

British  Guiana,  although  possessing  a  hot,  damp, 
climate,  is  not  unhealthy ;  and  the  country  contains  the 
same  great  variety  of  natural  riches — gold,  rubber,  and 
fertile  lands — as  do  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  I  would 
direct  the  attention  of  those  financiers  and  capitalists, 
who  are  seeking  opportunities  for  the  investment  in 
foreign  countries  of  money  earned  in  Great  Britain,  to 
the  British  Colony  of  Guiana,  where  the  judicious  outlay 
of  capital  would  not  only  bring  in  a  satisfactory  return, 
but  would  also  provide  remunerative  work  for  colonists 
from  the  Mother-land. 

The  modern  British  financier  too  often  asks  only  the 
unpatriotic,   though  practical,   question,   "  Where  can   I 
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get   the  largest   and   quickest   return   for  my  outlay  ?  " 
whereas,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  ought  to  frame  his 
question  thus,  "  Where  can  I  get  the  greatest  and  quickest 
return  for  my  capital,  employing  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
for   the   benefit   of  the   Empire   and   its   people  ?"     For, 
in  time  to  come,  the  colonies   will   form   the   backbone 
of  a  mighty  Empire  ;    and  it  should  be  remembered  by 
the  investing  public  of  these  isles  that  when  the  foreign 
nations   have   sucked   up   and   distributed   among   home 
labour  as  much  English  capital  as  is  required  for  their 
own   development,   they   will   then,    as   they   have   done 
in  many  cases,  build  up  high  tariffs  against  a  country,  that, 
to  the  detriment  of  its  own  colonies,  and  for  the  enriching 
of  powerful  competitors,  supplied  them  with  the  necessities 
of   exploitation.     By   that   time   a   long-suffering   nation 
at  home  will,  rightly,  be  taxing  heavily  the  products  of 
foreign  labour  brought  into  the  country ;    and  then  the 
mass  of  Englishmen  who  have  contributed  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  money  invested  in  foreign  lands  will  lose 
heavily,  while  the  progress  of  the  colonies — the  mainstay 
of  the  British  Empire — will  not  have  kept  pace  with  that 
of  their  foreign  competitors,  who  have  been  raised  upon 
the  mighty  back  of  British  capital.     The  injustice  lies 
in  the  fact  that  to  our  colonies  we  sent  the  principal  portion 
of  our  surplus  population,  and  to  their  commercial  rivals, 
the  greater  portion  of  our  surplus  capital.     The  money 
might  have  been,  and  should  be  in  the  future,  invested 
just    as    profitably    in    colonial    enterprises.     After    all, 
where  does  the  investor  enjoy  the  same  protection  as  under 
the  British  Flag? 

Only  let  it  not  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing 
that  any  of  my  remarks  apply  to  the  country  which 
is  the  principal  subject  of  this  book.  So  rich  and  fair 
a  land  need  fear  neither  criticism  nor  commercial  com- 
petition. 
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Rio  Oyapock. 

The  starting  point  is  Para  City.  Here  we  trans-ship 
into  the  A.S.N.  Co.'s  Steamer  Carsipore,  a  sturdy  little 
coaster,  and  heading  down  instead  of  up  the  great  river, 
speed   towards   the   open   sea. 

The  island  of  Marajo  is  passed ;  the  steamer  calls  at 
Calcoene,  and  runs  a  short  distance  up  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  to  carry  supplies  to  the  hardy  gold  washers 
who  are  practically  the  sole  civilised  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  Two  other  small  streams  are 
entered,  principally  on  behalf  of  the  gold-washing  in- 
dustry. After  rounding  Cape  Orange,  the  steamer  enters 
the  Rio  Oyapock,  which  marks  the  boundary  between 
Brazil  and  French  Guiana.  This  frontier  was  for  man^ 
years  the  cause  of  much  diplomatic  discussion,  but  the 
dispute  was  ultimately  settled  by  arbitration. 

At  last  the  cool  Atlantic  sea-breeze,  delicious  to  one's 
senses  after  the  damp,  tropical  heat  of  the  interior,  heralds 
the  journey's  end. 

Having  now  concluded  the  description  of  Amazonia, 
the  following  chapters  shall  carry  the  reader  South,  through 
the  small,  unimportant  States,  into  the  great  gold  and 
diamond  centre  of  Minas. 
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INTERNATIONAL     COMMERCE     AND     FINANCE 


The  Foundation  of  Nations — Exports  and  Imports — A  Revenue 
solely  trom  the  Soil — International  Commerce  Table — Loss 
and  Gain  of  Various  Countries  in  their  Trade  with  Brazil — 
Maritime  Commerce  and  the  British  Flag — With  the  Aid  of 
her  Colonies — England's  Loss — Brazil's  Trade  with  the  British 
Colonies — Commercial  Relations  of  India,  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  and  South  Africa,  with  the  United  States  of  Brazil — 
Re-export  of  Brazilian  Goods  from  Great  Britain — Imports 
from  Great  Britain— A  Prohibitive  Tariff— What  will  Happen?  — 
Methods  of  Financial  Administration — All  Foreign  Countries 
Alike — Brazil's  Rising  Trade — Five  Hundred  Millions  of 
Francs — Exports  over  Imports — Number  of  British  Joint 
Stock  Companies  Authorised  to  do  Business  in  Brazil — 
The  Nation's  Investment — Railways — Exportation  of  Great 
Staples — Coffee,  Rubber,  and  Cocoa — The  Best  Customers 
of  Brazil. 


Commerce  being  the  foundation  of  all  national  prosperity, 
and  consequently  the  chief  centre  of  international  com- 
petition, it  is  my  intention  to  give  here  a  brief  account  of 
the  financial  relations  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  with 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  the  States  of  North 
America.  By  so  doing  I  shall  put  the  reader  in  possession 
of  facts  concerning  the  commercial  status  of  the  country, 
which  may  prove  useful  when  we  pass  south  to  the  im- 
portant centres  of  Minas,   and  Sao  Paulo. 
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The  value  of  Brazilian  exports  exceeds  that  of  the 
imports  by  500,000,000  francs  a  year,  showing  that  the 
country  benefits  by  an  enormous  annual  revenue,  which  is 
almost  entirely  derived  from  the  productiveness  and 
natural  riches  of  the  soil.  Little  manufactured  stuff  is 
exported  in  comparison  with  the  quantities  sent  from 
other  countries. 

The  approximate  average  value*  of  exports  from  Brazil 
to  the  various  countries  of  importance  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  table  : — 

COUNTRY.  VALUE   IN  £  STERLING. 

United  States  of  N.  America     18 — 20  millions  per  annum. 

German  Empire  9 — 10  „  „ 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies...       8 — 9  „  „ 

France    8 — 9  „  „ 

The  average  approximate  value  of  imports  into  Brazil 
from  the  same  countries : — 

COUNTRY.  VALUE   IN  £  STERLING. 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies...     10 — 11  millions  per  annum 

German  Empire  6 — 7  „  „ 

United  States  3 — 4  „  „ 

France    3—4 

No  other  country  averages  above  2 — 3  millions  per 
year. 

This  proves  conclusively  that  the  British  Empire 
profits  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  of  pounds  (average) 
through  her  trade  with  Brazil ;  whereas  the  United 
States  of   North  America  loses,   by  this  branch  of   her 

♦It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood,  while  making  these 
remarks,  that  if  British  Capital  were  invested  only  in  the  Colonies 
of  the  mother  Land,  we,  as  a  nation,  should  lose  our  commercial 
supremacy  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  with  it  would  go  also  our 
influence,  now  so  great  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  therefore,  as 
this  nation  has  capital  enough  to  develop  her  colonies,  and,  at  the 
same  time  to  send  treasure  ships  abroad  to  obtain  high  interest  and 
commercial  influence,  it  is  an  evil  which  bringeth  good ;  for  no  nation 
can  live  divided  socially  and  commercially  from  its  neighbours. 
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foreign  commerce,  at  the  high  rate  of  fifteen  millions  of 
pounds  (sterling)  per  annum,  while  Germany  and  France 
each  lose  about  three  millions.* 

These  figures,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Brazilian  exports  and  imports  are  carried 
under  the  British  flag,  show  that  our  Empire  certainly 
maintains  supremacy  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil. 

I  must,  however,  point  out  that  although  the  British 
Empire's  exports  to  Brazil  exceed  the  imports  by  two 
millions,  this  is  only  accomplished  with  the  important 
aid  of  the  Colonies.  Great  Britain  loses  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  by  her  commerce  with  Brazil ; 
nevertheless  the  nation  as  a  whole  benefits  to  a  fairly 
large  extent,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  if  the  vast  commercial  concerns 
known  as  Great  and  Greater  Britain  did  the  same  profit- 
able business  with  every  foreign  country. 

Our  colonial  trade  with  Brazil  is  of  a  very  one-sided 
character.  India,  for  example,  exports  to  Brazil  goods 
to  the  average  value  of  half  a  million  sterling,  and  imports 
from  that  country  practically  nothing.  Newfoundland, 
likewise,  benefits  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million,  and 
Canada  follows  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  profit ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case  with  South  Africa,  which  loses  by 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  ;  while  Great  Britain,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  shows  a  difference  between 
exports  ?r  1  imports  of  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  on  the  wrong  side. 

With  regard  to  the  re-exportation  of  goods  of  Brazilian 
origin  from  this  country,  I  have  little  to  say,  except  to 
point  out  that  most  of  the  Brazilian  products  shipped  to 
England  consist  of  such  commodities  as  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa,    rubber,   and   tobacco.     The   imports   into    Brazil 

♦The  official  figures  for  1908  were ;  Exports  £44,155,280  ; 
Imports  £35,491,410 
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from  Great  Britain  include  nearly  every  description  of 
manufactured  articles,  but  the  enormous  protective  duties, 
which,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Constitution,  have  been 
three  times  increased — in  the  years  1887,  1893  and  1896 — 
must  eventually  cause  a  decrease  in  British  imports. 
That  they  have  not  already  done  so  is,  I  think,  accounted 
for  principally  by  the  fact  that  so  much  capital  from  this 
country  has  been  invested  in  Brazil  as  to  enforce  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  the  business  already  established  there, 
by  British  capitalists  at  great  trouble  and  cost.  Another 
reason  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  continuous  opening 
by  English  companies  or  individuals  of  fully-equipped 
factories  in  that  country.  The  present  rate  of  duty  im- 
posed by  Brazil  upon  imports  is  likely  to  lead  to  an 
extension  of  this  latter  method.  These  last  remarks, 
together  with  those  previously  made  relative  to  our 
Colonies  and  British  capital  and  labour,  I  recommend 
to  the  particular  attention  of  my  readers.  Before  dis- 
cussing the  internal  commerce  and  finance  of  Brazil,  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment,  one  of  the  chief  inducements 
offered  to  foreign  capitalists  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
for  the  encouragement  of  new  manufacturing  industries, 
and  the  general  opening  up  of  the  country.  In  many  cases 
the  Federal,  and,  I  believe,  the  States  Government  also, 
offer  free  importation  of  all  necessary  machinery,  tools, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  Concessionaires,  until  the  work 
is  completed,  or  for  an  agreed  period.  This  encourages 
the  investment  of  foreign  capital,  but  the  Government  can, 
within  any  reasonable  time  after  the  establishment  of  the 
concern,  lower  the  portcullis  of  a  heavy  protective  tariff, 
and  by  so  doing  compel  the  manufacture  within  its  frontiers 
of  goods  hitherto  imported  from  abroad. 

Sometimes  concessions  are  granted  upon  conditions 
such  as  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years, 
the   works,    and   everything   appertaining   thereto,    shall 
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revert  to  the  Government,  either  without  cost  or  at  a 
valuation.  In  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  daring 
capitalists  have  greatly  benefited,  but  had  this  money 
been  expended  in  the  colonies  of  the  country  that  supplied 
it,  the  works — whether  or  not  they  ultimately  reverted 
to  the  Government — would  have  benefited  the  investing 
nation  for  all  time. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  Brazilian  exports 
exceed  the  imports  by  an  average  of  nearly  500,000,000 
francs  a  year  ;  now  let  me  give  a  few  notes  on  internal 
commerce  and  finance,  which  may  interest  some  of  my 
indulgent  readers.  The  number  of  British  and  Canadian 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  including  shipping  lines,  possessing 
power  to  do  business  in  Brazil,,  amount,  approximately, 
to  no  less  than  fifty-seven,  many  of  which  have  a  registered 
capital  of  over  half  a  million.  These  are,  of  course,  in 
addition  to  all  private  enterprises,  which,  if  included, 
would  raise  these  figures  considerably. 

The  railways,  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  State, 
are  all  in  British  hands,  and  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
hereafter  concerning  these  most  important  factors  in  a 
nation's  growth  ;  but  I  must  here  mention  the  Great 
Western,  the  only  important  line  in  the  north,  which 
also  is  in  British  hands. 

The  exportation  from  Brazil  of  the  three  great  staples, 
viz.,  coffee,  rubber,  and  cocoa,  averages  as  follows  : — 

Coffee 20  million  bags  (60  kilos  each) 

Rubber  (seringa)  ...     31  million  kilos 
Cocoa 25 

Brazil  is  by  far  the  largest  coffee  exporting  country  in 
the  world,  and  monopolises  three-quarters  of  the  total 
demand  for  this  article.  With  regard  to  rubber,  the 
United  States  of  North  America  is  Brazil's  best  customer, 
buying  annually  at  the  average  rate  of  16  million  kilos. 
England  fills  the  second  position  by  purchasing  over  12 
millions  of  kilos. 
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The  cocoa  is  divided  more  equally,  the  United  States  of 
North  America  absorbing  between  six  and  eight  millions 
of  kilogrammes,  France  between  six  and  seven,  Germany 
between  five  and  six,  and  Great  Britain  about  two 
millions. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  comparatively  small 
importation  of  cocoa  into  England  from  Brazil  is  that  the 
cultivation  of  this  valuable  commodity  is,  happily,  on  the 
increase  in  British  Guiana.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
industry,  which  is,  at  present,  in  its  infancy,  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  Mother-land  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  give  any  further  statistics, 
such  as  the  total  revenue  or  indebtedness  of  Brazil,  which 
can  be  seen  in  many  handbooks,  and  must,  moreover, 
necessarily  fluctuate. 

In  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  close,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  although  I  have  to  hand  masses  of  figures,  supplied 
from  official  sources,  relating  in  every  way  to  the  inter- 
national commerce  of  Brazil,  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  give  only  a  few  approximate  averages,  as  definite  figures 
of  this  kind  are  very  misleading  in  a  work  which  cannot 
be  altered  every  month. 


CHAPTER    XIII 


FIVE    SMALL    STATES    OF    THE    NORTH 

MARANHAO,   PIAUHY, 
CEARA,    RIO   GRANDE   DO   NORTE,    PARAHAYBA 

State  of  Maranhao — Cotton  Growing — Severity  of  the  Dry  Season — 
Irrigation  Works — Immigration — Cattle-breeding — Negroes  and 
Indians — Result  of  the  Slave  Trade — Tobacco — Early  Portu- 
guese— Architecture — Railway  Lines — City,  and  Port,  of 
S.  Luiz — Theatres  as  a  means  of  Attracting  Immigrants — 
State  of  Piauhy — The  Anchorage  of  Amarracao — Drought — 
Cattle-breeding — Cities  of  Therezina,  Parahyba,  and  Campo 
Maior— Status  of  Brazilian  Cities—"  The  Wild  West  "— 
The  Cow-boy — State  of  Ceara — Climatic  Phenomena — Irriga- 
tion Works — The  Staple  Industry — Railways — City,  and  Port 
of  Fortaleza — Streets  and  Promenades — Caio  Prado  Avenue — 
State  of  Rio  Grand  do  Norte — An  Arid  Waste — Saline  Deposits 
— A  Similar  Phenomenon  in  Chile — Natal  City — A  Sandy  Desert 
— Railway  Construction — City  of  Morsor6 — State  of  Parahyba — 
Green  Hills  after  Sandy  Plains — Cabedello — The  Capital — 
Buildings  and  Streets — A  Town  of  the  Colonial  Days — The 
Great  Staples — The  Least  Progressive  Portion  of  the  Republic 
of  Brazil — Relics  of  the  Colonial  Days. 

A  book  dealing  with  such  an  enormous  country  as  Brazil 
can  only  treat  very  lightly  the  five  unimportant  and 
comparatively  undeveloped  States — all  situate  in  the 
tropical  region  —  which  I  propose  to  discuss  in  this 
chapter. 

On  the  sea-coast,  south-east  of  Para,  lies  the  State  of 
Maranhao,   which,   although   territorially   fairly  large,   is 
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commercially  very  small.  The  staple  industry  is  cotton 
growing,  and  there  are  many  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics. 

The  climate,  unlike  that  of  Amazonas,  is  dry  as  well 
as  hot,  and  the  whole  State  suffers  periodically  from 
drought,  which  affords  the  principal  reason  why 
Maranhao  has  not  made  the  same  progress  as  many  of 
the  large  States.  Several  means  of  irrigation  have  been 
tried  without  avail.  Even  power-driven  artesian  wells 
have,  up  to  the  present,  failed  utterly  to  compensate  for 
the  periodical  entire  cessation  of  rain,  and  sometimes  even 
of  heavy  night-dew.  An  enormous  reservoir  is,  however, 
now  to  be  constructed,  which,  when  completed,  should  do 
much  to  assist  the  irrigation  of  a  very  large  tract  of  country 
in  its  vicinity  ;  but  there  is  little  hope  that,  by  this  means 
alone,  Maranhao  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  naturally  fertile  regions  of  the  north  and  south. 
Nowhere  is  this  better  understood  than  in  the  State 
itself,  whose  younger  inhabitants  emigrate  annually  in 
large  numbers  to  regions  more  favourable  to  agriculture. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  those  unfortunate 
climatic  conditions  render  Maranhao  absolutely  useless, 
for  here,  as  in  the  arid  belt  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  dry  cultivation  does  much  to  prevent  this  large 
tract  of  country  from  becoming  an  arid  waste. 

Along  the  coast,  cotton  is  much  cultivated,  especially 
in  the  district  of  the  capital ;  but  even  this  product  suffers 
considerably  from  the  great  severity  of  the  dry  season. 
On  the  plains  of  the  interior,  cattle- raising  forms  by  far 
the  most  profitable  industry  of  the  State,  although  cotton- 
growing  on  a  large  scale  is  the  most  popular. 

In  Maranhao,  as  in  Bahia,  the  negro  element  is  pre- 
dominant. This  is  especially  noticeable  in  S.  Luiz,  the 
capital,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
have  negro  blood  in  their  veins.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  great  importation,  in  the  early  colonial  days, 
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of  slaves  from  Africa  to  work  on  the  cotton  plantations. 
In  the  interior  of  Maranhao,  as  in  all  the  five  States  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter,  Indians  in  their  still  almost  un- 
civilised condition  may  be  seen  in  large  numbers.  These, 
with  the  quantity  of  negroes  in  the  towns,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  early  Portuguese  architecture,  give  to  Maranhao, 
and  certainly  to  S.  Luiz,  its  capital,  a  more  primitive 
appearance  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  States. 

In  Maranhao  there  are  two  short  railway  lines  already 
in  operation,  and  two  branch  lines  in  course  of  construction. 
When  these  are  completed,  S.  Luiz  will  be  in  railway  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  a  line  running  com- 
pletely through  the  State,  and  terminating  at  Boa  Vista, 
a  small  town  in  the  north  of  the  inland  State  of  Goyaz. 
The  other  branch  line  running  through  Caxias  will  join 
several  lines  now  under  construction  in  the  States  of 
Piauhy  and  Ceara,  and,  by  crossing  the  two  territories, 
will  place  S.  Luiz  in  direct  railway  communication  with 
the  seaport  of  Fortaleza.  Several  years  must,  however, 
elapse  before  this  railway  net  can  be  completed,  and, 
until  then,  the  only  mode  of  transit  other  than  by  road, 
is  by  the  steamers  of  the  coast  and  the  fluvial  navigation 
services,  the  latter  of  which  are  only  just  inaugurated. 

S.  Luiz,  the  capital  of  Maranhao,  cannot  be  called  a 
flourishing  city  like  Para,  Manaos,  or  Sao  Paulo,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  a  picturesque,  struggling  town,  and, 
moreover,  is  an  important  seaport  for  coast  navigation. 
The  streets  are  fairly  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  the 
Administration  is  certainly  good,  considering  the  many 
drawbacks  to  which  both  State  and  capital  are  subjected. 

The  three  features  of  the  city  which  impressed  me  most 
were  the  magnificent  promenade  known  as  the  Gomes 
de  Castro  Avenue — a  flat,  straight,  broad  walk,  lined  with 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  and  well  provided  with  park  seats — 
the  public  library  with  its  fine  reading  and  writing  room, 
and  one  of  the  large  cotton  mills  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
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city.  Of  these  three  buildings  the  inhabitants  of  Maranhao 
have  every  reason  to  feel  proud,  but  the  streets,  squares 
and  houses,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  belonging  to  the 
most  influential,  do  not  compare  favourably  with  those 
of  any  of  the  important  cities  yet  visited.  In  fact  they 
are  very  dilapidated  and  ill-kept. 

There  is  a  tramway  service,  and  a  small  theatre. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  even  the  small  Brazilian 
towns  have  theatres,  or  what  are  really  music  halls.  These 
places  of  amusement  are,  of  course,  of  a  class  very  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Europe  ;  nevertheless  they  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  varying  the  monotony  of  life  for  immigrants 
from  gay  European  centres,  and  thus  preventing  them 
from  becoming  too  restless.  In  my  opinion,  these  houses 
of  entertainment,  even  though  they  be  only  cinemato- 
graph exhibitions,  go  far  to  render  life  endurable  to  immi- 
grants living  in  small  towns,  or  in  camps  far  distant  from 
the  centres  of  civilisation,  where  there  is  practically  nothing 
to  divert  the  mind  of  the  newcomer  from  the  loneliness  of 
his  lot,  or  to  banish  that  "out  of  it"  feeling  which  so 
frequently  assails  the  stranger  removed  suddenly  from 
the  light  and  life  of  a  great  city  of  his  homeland  to  the 
wilds  of  a  foreign  country. 

The  novelty  of  the  new  situation  may  banish,  for  a 
short  time,  the  sensation  of  solitude,  but  before  long  the 
ceaseless  daily  toil,  the  quiet,  and  lack  of  lively  society, 
create  a  feeling  of  utter  desolation.  It  is  this  home- 
sickness which  causes  the  large  towns  on  the  coast  to 
overflow,  while  the  interior  of  the  country  is  often  com- 
paratively denuded,  a  state  of  affairs  which  exists  to  a 
certain  degree  even  in  our  own  colonies,  and  could  be 
easily  ameliorated  by  a  little  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
local  administration,  as  has  already  been  proved  satis- 
factorily in  many  parts  of  South  America.  Where  a  small 
music-hall  has  not  been  built  by  private  enterprise,  a 
temporary  one  is  frequently  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
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State,  and  a  stock  company  or  cinematograph  show  con- 
stantly occupies  the  stage.  These  bijou  theatres  fre- 
quently have  seating  capacity  for  about  two  hundred, 
and  the  largest  rarely  accommodates  more  than  a  thousand. 

The  Port  of  S.  Luiz  is  accessible  only  to  steamers  of 
moderate  draught,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water  and  the  numerous  shoals. 

The  capital,  viewed  from  the  sea,  looks  very  picturesque. 
The  two-storied,  white  buildings,  built  on  a  gentle,  green- 
covered  slope,  dotted  here  and  there  with  clumps  of 
tropical  trees,  create  a  good  impression  upon  entering 
or  leaving  the  anchorage. 

State  of  Piauhy. 

Piauhy,  the  next  State  south-east  of  Maranhao,  has 
but  little  sea-coast,  and  that  is  not  properly  made  use  of. 
There  is,  however,  an  anchorage  known  as  Amarracao, 
which  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  all  commercial 
necessities.  The  coast  is  low,  sandy  and  unapproachable 
for  any  vessel  except  the  light-draught  coaster.  Doubtless 
this  is  the  main  reason  why  no  port  of  any  considerable 
dimensions  has  sprung  into  existence,  and  even  the  coast- 
lands  have  been  left  uncultivated. 

Many  districts  in  Piauhy,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
State  of  Maranhao,  are  subject  to  periodical  droughts  and 
to  excessive  heat,  conditions  which  render  cultivation 
hazardous.  Consequently,  little  is  attempted.  Cattle- 
breeding,  however,  is  largely  and  often  successfully  carried 
on,  and,  with  the  related  industries,  forms  the  staple  of 
Piauhy. 

The  capital  of  this  State  is  Therezina,  a  small  city  of 
some  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  not  situated  on 
the  sea-coast,  although  the  Parahyba  River,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  city  is  situated,  affords  communication  with 
the   open   sea.     There   are   no   features   or   architectural 
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beauties  worthy  of  note,  although  its  comparatively  solid 
construction,  and  its  slowly  but  surely  increasing  size — 
due  to  the  exploitation  of  the  surrounding  pasture  lands 
for  cattle-breeding  purposes — renders  it  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Parnahyba  and  Campo-Maior  are  the  only  other  cities 
of  importance,  and  in  both  cases  the  term  is  misleading, 
for  they  are  really  only  small  towns,  with  a  few  ill-made 
roads,  illuminated  at  night  by  oil-lamps. 

Of  the  other  "  cities,"  towns,  and  hamlets,  I  shall  say 
nothing,  except  that  their  size  and  importance  can  be 
fairly  accurately  judged  from  the  short  description  I  have 
already  given  of  the  capital,  and  the  next  best  commercial 
centres. 

It  is  as  well  to  mention  here  that  the  term  "  city  "  in 
Brazil  is  frequently  applied  to  a  mere  collection  of  houses 
grouped  into  a  dozen  or  more  un-made  streets,  with  only 
the  most  primitive  public  works,  and  no  connecting  link 
with  the  outer  world. 

Concerning  the  State  of  Piauhy  there  is  but  little  to  say. 
A  stay  at  one  of  the  ranches  on  the  plains  is  much  more 
interesting  and  instructive  than  a  protracted  visit  to  any 
one  of  the  towns,  for  out  on  the  grass-seas  one  may  live 
to-day  almost  as  did  the  early  pioneers  in  Texas.  The 
gauchos,  or  South  American  cowboys,  the  herds  of  almost 
wild  cattle,  stampeded  sometimes  by  the  tempest,  the 
native  Indian  tribes,  famous  in  the  stirring  tales  of  the 
early  pioneering  days  of  the  Far  West,  are  all  to  be  seen 
there  ;  and  although  a  stay  amid  these  scenes  necessitates 
the  sacrifice  of  all  modern  comforts,  this  life  of  freedom, 
between  the  wide  horizons,  is  certainly  not  devoid  of 
attraction. 

State  of  Ceara. 

The  development  of  this  State  as  one  of  the  two  pre- 
viously spoken  of,  has  been  much  retarded  by  the  severity 
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of  the  dry  season ;  consequently  the  number  of  emigrants 
from  it  annually  is  very  large. 

The  Government  have  commenced  the  construction  of 
large  irrigation  works,  but  the  inhabitants  complain  that 
this  undertaking — the  only  means  by  which  the  evil 
can  be  mitigated — is  not  pushed  forward  with  the  zeal 
that  its  great  importance  demands. 

The  chief  production  of  this  State  is  cotton,  from  which 
its  principal  revenue  is  derived  ;  although  cattle  are  reared 
and  cereals  grown  in  abundance,  for  local  consumption. 

There  are  two  railways  in  exploitation,  and  three  lines 
under  construction.  For  termini  and  sphere  of  operations, 
see  map. 

The  capital  of  the  State  of  Ceara  is  the  city  and  port  of 
Fortaleza,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  coast-line.  It  is 
a  well  developed  town,  possessing  tramways,  telephones, 
libraries,  markets,  and  the  other  accompaniments  of 
civilisation,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  with  Para  or 
Manaos. 

The  port  or  anchorage  of  Fortaleza,  which  is  only 
accessible  for  coasting  vessels,  is  divided  from  the  com- 
mercial portion  of  the  city  by  a  stretch  of  loose  sand, 
which  is  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  and  also  somewhat 
dangerous. 

The  architecture,  although  an  improvement  on  that 
of  Therezina,  cannot  be  called  handsome,  and  calls  for 
no  description.  The  streets,  however,  are  a  great  im- 
provement on  those  of  the  capital  of  the  more  northern 
State.  Among  the  several  really  good  avenues  and 
promenades,  the  one  which  most  attracted  my  attention 
was  the  Caio  Prado  Avenue,  a  fine,  long,  well-paved 
walk,  well-lighted,  lined  on  each  side  with  seats,  and 
planted  with  trees  of  many  varieties.  This  was  the  first 
really  good  avenue  seen  since  leaving  Manaos  and  Para. 

About  the  other  cities  of  Ceara,  or  of  its  little  known 
interior,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say ;  but,  judging  from 
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the  description  given  me  by  European  travellers  who  have 
thoroughly  covered  the  ground,  it  seems  that  they  have 
found  little  of  interest  or  beauty  to  compensate  them 
for  the  great  exertions  entailed  by  their  exploration  of  this 
minor  State. 


State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

This  is  another  almost  unexploited  State,  the  back- 
wardness of  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  climatic 
phenomena  described  under  the  first  three  of  the  five 
small  States  of  the  north. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  is  the  centre  of  the  arid  belt, 
in  which  the  successful  cultivation  of  even  sugar-cane 
or  cotton  is  practically  impossible ;  but  this  State, 
fortunately,  does  not  rely  upon  cultivation  to  produce  the 
bulk  of  its  revenue.  Along  the  wide  stretches  of  sandy 
shore,  enormous  deposits  of  salt  are  being  worked,  with 
ever-increasing  success.  They  produce  sufficient  to  supply 
almost  the  entire  home  demand  for  this  commodity ; 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  tons  being  annually  exported 
to  various  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  is  fortunate  to  possess  these  saline 
deposits,  which  compensate  to  some  extent  for  the  unkind- 
ness  of  nature  in  other  respects. 

A  curiously  similar  case  occurs  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  Continent,  a  few  degrees  further  south  than  the 
corresponding  district  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Here  the 
nitrate  fields,  or  saltpetre  deposits,  prevent  the  desert  of 
Atacama,  in  the  Republic  of  Chile,  from  becoming  a  scene 
of  utter  desolation. 

The  view  from  the  deck  of  the  Brazilian  Lloyd  Steamer 
as  she  approaches  Natal  City,  the  capital  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  is  typical.  A  low,  sandy  shore,  with  occasional 
cocoanut  trees,  and,  here  and  there,  patches  of  sun-scorched 
grass  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
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The  interior  is  but  little  exploited,  although  the  lands 
are  much  more  fertile  than  those  of  the  coast. 

Owing  to  the  commercial  activity  caused  by  the  salt 
industry,  the  capital  is  in  a  much  more  advanced  state 
than  one  would  have  thought  probable,  considering  the 
dreary  waste  that  surrounds  it.  Several  fine  buildings, 
streets  and  squares  are  to  be  seen,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  anchorage,  which  is  well  sheltered  by  a  long  sand-bank 
just  off  the  shore,  is  only  accessible  to  coasting  vessels 
of  shallow  draught. 

One  important  branch  line  of  the  Great  Western  of 
Brazil  Railway  runs  through  this  small  State,  and  by 
connecting  it  to  the  railway  net  of  the  more  southern 
states,  no  doubt  will  do  much  to  increase  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  surrounding  country,  where  the 
successful  cultivation  of  cotton  or  sugar-cane  is  quite 
possible.  The  only  other  city  worthy  of  note  is  Morsor6, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  salt  industry.  This  place  is 
far  more  picturesque  than  the  capital,  and  commercially 
just  as  important.  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  depends,  at 
present,  entirely  on  the  salt  industry,  which  certainly 
does  not  seem  to  diminish,  either  as  regards  quantity  or 
rate  of  exportation. 

State  of  Parahyba. 

The  green  hills  of  Parahyba  afford  welcome  relief  after 
the  sandy  wastes  and  uncultivated  lands  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Cocoanut  trees,  mangroves,  and  tropical  vegetation  of 
every  description  assume  form,  shape,  and  colour,  as  the 
coasting  vessel,  which  forms  the  only  link  connecting  the 
two  States,  steams  towards  the  collection  of  white  bunga- 
lows known  as  Cabedello,  the  landing-place  for  the  capital 
of  Parahyba.  A  short  railway  line,  running  through  forests 
of  sugar  cane,  and  past  tangled  masses  of  tropical  vege- 
tation, connects  this  small  landing  place  with  the  City 
of  Parahyba. 
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The  capital  comprises  a  mixed  collection  of  old- 
fashioned,  single-storied,  white  buildings,  interspersed 
with  the  fine  modern  residences  of  successful  sugar- 
plantation  owners. 

Little  praise  can  be  given  either  to  the  architecture, 
or  to  the  construction  of  the  public  roads.  The  Governor's 
Palace,  with  its  ancient  bell-tower,  was,  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire,  an  old  convent,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  most  modern  and  one  of  the 
most  handsome  structures,  is  the  office  of  the  Fiscal 
Delegation,  which  is  constructed  in  the  most  approved 
European  style. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  extensive  clay- pits,  all 
of  which  are  now  being  worked,  contribute  largely  to  the 
general  revenue,  which,  however,  is  principally  derived 
from  the  sugar-cane  industry. 

The  whole  of  the  fertile  land  is  slowly  being  brought  under 
cultivation.  There  are,  even  now,  several  hundred 
sugar-growing  estates,  and  many  that  cultivate  cotton. 

The  new  industries  are  coffee  and  tobacco,  which  should 
be  worked  successfully  in  the  rich  soil  of  this  slowly- 
progressing  State.  Another  important  industry  is  that 
of  dairy  produce,  which  tends  to  give  stability  to  the 
annual  revenue.  Even  this  State  is  not  entirely  free  from 
the  periodical  drought  which  so  effectively  stifles  all 
attempts  at  cultivation  in  its  northern  neighbours,  but 
here,  owing  to  the  moist  atmosphere,  the  dry  season 
is  never  so  destructive,  although  much  damage  is  frequently 
done  to  agriculture  by  more  or  less  prolonged  periods 
of  drought. 

The  already  large  output  of  sugar  from  the  State  of 
Parahyba  will  be  more  than  doubled  when  the  planters 
realise  that,  unless  they  employ  the  latest  machinery 
for  crushing  the  cane  and  refining,  they  will  gradually 
but  inevitably  lose  the  large  trade  they  now  hold  in  this, 
the  staple  product  of  the  region. 
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There  are  three  short  railway  lines  in  Parahyba,  con- 
necting this  State  with  those  of  Pernambuco  in  the  south, 
and  Rio  Grande  in  the  north,  but  no  lines  penetrating  the 
interior  have  yet  been  constructed.  When  the  rich  lands 
of  the  interior  are  opened  up  to  commerce  by  a  network 
of  railways,  then  Parahyba  will,  perhaps,  awake  from 
lethargy,  and  realise  that  she  could  become  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  small  States  of  Brazil. 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  the  other  towns  of  this 
State,  for  at  present  they  are  mere  groups  of  bungalows, 
each  described  as  hamlet,  town,  or  city,  according  to 
size. 

These  last  five  small  States  form  the  least  progressive 
portion  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil.  Many  years  must 
elapse  before  they  can  be  thoroughly  exploited,  or  reach 
the  high  degree  of  culture  that  the  more  important  States 
of  the  Union  have  already  attained.  Meanwhile  they 
remain  interesting  relics  of  the  bygone  Colonial  days. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


STATE  AND  CITY  OF  PERNAMBUCO 

One  of  the  Most  Important  States  of  the  Union — Centre  of  the 
Sugar  Industry — Nearest  Point  to  Europe — Gifts  of  Nature — 
A  Capital — Fourth  City  of  the  Republic — Three  Million  Tons 
— Sugar  Industry,  Copper-pot  v.  Machinery — Home  Demand 
— Production  of  Cotton — Factories  and  Export — Railways — 
The  Great  Western  of  Brazil — A  Valuable  Concession — 
Connecting  Up — Sphere  of  Activity — Port  of  Recife — A  Port 
of  Call  for  Transatlantic  Liners — The  Demands  of  Ocean 
Navigation — Imports  exceed  Exports — Like  a  City  on  the 
Zuider  Zee— Police  Force — Hospitals — Education — Other  Im- 
portant Cities  of  the  State — Made  to  Prosper. 

One  of  the  most  important  States  in  all  Brazil  is  Per- 
nambuco.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  sugar  and  alcohol  in- 
dustries of  the  Republic,  and  is  the  nearest  point  in  South 
America  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  position  alone 
assures  for  it  great  future  prosperity,  and  to  add  to  this 
geographical  advantage,  it  has  the  all  important  topo- 
graphical feature  of  at  least  one  fine  natural  harbour. 

The  total  area  of  this  State  is  but  small  when  compared 
with  such  vast  tracts  of  country  as  Amazonas,  Bahia,  or 
Minas ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  capital,  Pernambuco 
City,  stands  in  the  fourth  place  among  the  great  com- 
mercial centres  of  the  Republic. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  being  the  principal 
industry  of  the  State,  little  description  of  the  interior 
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can  be  given  without  repeating  what  has  already  been 
written.  Pernambuco  is  the  sugar  emporium  of  all  the 
southern  States,  and  there  are  in  all  nearly  two  thousand 
plantations  or  factories  thickly  distributed  over  this  small 
area. 

The  enormous  production  of  sugar  from  these  estates 
can  be  realised  by  glancing  at  the  official  returns,  which 
show  that  over  three  million  tons  of  cane  are  grown  annually, 
though  against  this  large  production  must  be  set  off 
the  loss  and  delay  entailed  by  the  old  copper-pot  method 
of  treating  the  sugar,  for  scarcely  one  hundred  and  fifty 
estates  have  yet  adopted  the  latest  mechanical  devices. 
In  Brazil  the  sugar  cane  has  no  competing  rival,  such  as 
the  bounty-fed  beet  sugar,  which  in  Europe  excludes  all 
others.  The  entire  home  demand  for  the  article — a 
demand  emanating  from  over  twenty-one  millions  of 
people — is  met  by  the  home  supply.  Little,  or  practically 
none,  is  exported. 

Although  sugar,  at  present,  forms  the  staple  product 
of  this  State,  it  is  closely  followed  by  cotton.  The  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  the  manufacture,  of  this  highly  necessary 
article  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased.  The  annual 
exportation  of  bales  of  cotton  now  reaches  the  high  figure 
of  approximately  150,000. 

The  railways  of  this  State  are  far  in  advance  of  those 
of  Parahyba,  or  indeed  of  any  other  State  yet  discussed, 
with  the  exception  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  total  length 
of  made  road  in  operation  is  nearly  nine  hundred  miles. 
The  lines,  which  radiate  in  various  directions,  have  been 
laid  without  definite  plan,  through  districts  selected 
by  the  Government  in  accordance  with  commercial  ne- 
cessities. This  is  a  natural  result,  especially  in  a  large 
country  where  there  are  so  many  rich  districts,  and  abso- 
lutely no  opposition  ;  but  the  work  of  connecting  up  the 
railway  net  of  Pernambuco,  and  effecting  junctions  with 
the  lines  of  other  States,  which  is  now  progressing  with 
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great  rapidity,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  much  perseverance 
and  skill,  and  must  take  some  considerable  time  to 
accomplish.  When,  however,  this  extensive  system  is 
completed,  the  Great  Western  of  Brazil  Railway  Co.,  which 
is  a  British  undertaking,  will  possess  in  it  a  property  of 
ever-increasing  value,  for  not  only  will  this  network  of  lines 
tap  the  whole  interior  of  a  State  having  an  approximate 
area  of  forty- thousand  square  miles,  but  junctions  have 
been  effected  with  the  lines  traversing  the  small  States 
of  the  north,  and  the  larger  ones  of  the  south,  nearly  all 
of  which  use  Pernambuco  and  Natal  as  their  main 
emporiums. 

The  total  length  of  the  lines  owned  by  the  Great  Western 
at  present  in  operation,  is  approximately  893  miles  ;  but 
the  rapidity  with  wnich  new  branches  are  being  pushed 
forward,  and  junctions  with  other  lines  effected,  cause 
the  grand  total  to  be  ever  increasing. 

The  Great  Western  system  is  divided  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Original  G.W.  Lines    162  miles. 

Additions — 

Central  Line 142 

Recife  to  S.  Francisco    954 

Sul  de  Pernambuco 120 

Alagoas  Railway 93 

Natal  to  Nova  Cruz   106 

Conde  d'Eu  Line     io2§ 

Paulo  Affonso  Extension   72 

Total  893 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  this  British  undertaking 
is  among  the  most  promising  and  most  ably  managed 
railways  of  Brazil.  The  state  of  the  whole  country  shows 
every  likelihood  of  a  continued  increase  in  the  traffic, 
not  only  of  this  extensive  network  of  lines,  but  of  many  of 
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the  Brazilian  railways  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many,  especially  the  Great  Western,  and  one  or  two 
other  important  lines,  enjoy  almost  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  rapidly-increasing  traffic  of  this  immense  region. 

South  America  may  be  considered  essentially  a  railway 
country,  for,  in  many  parts,  the  travelling  public  is  too 
lazy,  and  often  too  prosperous,  to  walk  any  considerable 
distance  ;  the  roads,  except  in  the  most  favoured  pro- 
vinces, are  quite  impossible  for  motors ;  and  the  great 
distances  necessitate  the  use  of  the  iron-road  for  every 
pound  of  agricultural  or  industrial  produce  transported 
from  the  great  and  fertile  interior. 

The  capital  of  the  State,  which  is  called  Pernambuco 
in  Europe,  and  Recife  in  Latin- America,  is  a  city  of  which 
the  inhabitants  are  justly  proud.  It  is  a  port  of  call  for 
several  lines  of  transatlantic  mail  steamers,  and  scarcely 
a  day  goes  by  without  the  entry  of  passengers  from  some 
"  ocean  greyhound  "  lying  off  the  city. 

The  most  noticeable  and  important  feature  of  the  port, 
or,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  capital,  is  the  natural  reef  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  shore,  leaving  a  broad  arm  of  tranquil 
sea  between,  and  forming  a  magnificent  harbour  for  ships 
of  moderate  draught.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  throughout  its  entire  length,  liners 
cannot,  at  present,  make  use  of  this  fine  anchorage,  but 
are  compelled  to  slow  down  off  shore,  and  land  passengers 
in  large  tenders.  Now  that  the  Government  of  Brazil  fully 
realise  what  a  difference  it  will  make,  not  only  to  Per- 
nambuco but  also  to  the  national  revenue,  when  a  deep 
and  thoroughly  safe  port  is  constructed  at  this,  the  nearest 
point  to  Europe,  the  works,  which  are  now  in  progress, 
will  be  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  possible  speed, 
so  as  to  meet  promptly  the  oft-repeated  demand  from 
ocean  navigation  companies  for  a  safe  harbour  at  this  point. 

More  manufactured  goods  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  enter  Pernambuco  than  any  other  port  of  Brazil, 
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except  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Federal  capital.  The  imports, 
according  to  recent  statistics,  considerably  exceed  the 
exports.  This  may,  possibly,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  small  surrounding  States  use  this  port  as  their 
emporium. 

The  capital,  built  on  low,  flat  ground,  and  looking 
from  seawards  not  unlike  a  Dutch  town  on  the  Zuider  Zee, 
is  a  fine  city,  even  accepting  this  term  in  its  European 
sense.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  many  bridges  spanning 
the  rivers  and  streams  that  intersect  the  town.  Here, 
as  in  nearly  all  South  American  cities,  is  a  curious  con- 
glomeration of  old  houses  and  tortuous  streets,  with  fine 
avenues,  and  stately  mansions,  the  latter  marking  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  of  a  municipal  revenue,  through 
the  aid  of  which  the  ancient,  dilapidated  streets  and  houses 
of  the  colonial  period  are  gradually  disappearing. 

The  police  force  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  whole  State, 
is  undoubtedly  very  efficient.  In  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  policing  of  town  and  country  is  carried  out 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  regular  standing  army, 
quartered  in  the  various  capitals.  There  are  two  forces, 
the  Civil  Guard,  or  "  municipal  traffic  directors,"  and 
the  military,  which  is  extensively  employed  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  States.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred 
from  these  remarks,  that  crime  in  the  district  is  of  a  very 
aggravated  character,  or  particularly  rampant.  The 
military  are  made  use  of  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
the  various  States,  which  are  compelled  by  Congress  to 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  troops  to  be  employed  as 
mounted  or  foot  police.  This  practice  of  combining  the 
duties  of  a  police  force  with  those  of  the  military,  is  as 
unwise  as  it  is  objectionable. 

In  Pernambuco,  as  in  nearly  every  city  throughout  the 
Union,  there  are  several  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  which 
are  maintained  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  condition,  as 
regards   the   building,    appliances,  nursing,  and   medical 
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staff.  Many  of  these  establishments  reflect  great  credit 
upon  their  owners,  and  in  most  cases  are  worthy  of  modern 
Brazil. 

Education,  an  important  feature  in  the  growth  of 
countries,  is  well  looked  after  in  Pernambuco  and  in  most 
of  the  other  States  ;  but,  happily  for  Brazil,  although 
free  education  is  maintained  by  the  Federal  and  States 
Governments,  it  has  not  reached  the  same  absurdly  ex- 
travagant degree  in  which  it  exists  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  mere  repetition  to  give  any  description  of 
the  city  of  Pernambuco.  We  will  merely  say  that  it  is 
a  thoroughly  modern  city,  possessing  good  hotels,  a  small 
but  pretty  theatre  in  the  European  Continental  style, 
several  clubs  and  libraries,  and  many  fine  churches. 
Regarding  the  principal  business  arteries  of  the  city — 
well,  let  this  piece  of  advice  hold  good  for  all  the  com- 
mercial centres  of  Brazil.  If  you  desire  to  visit  one  of  the 
chief  business  thoroughfares,  and  do  not  know  the  names 
of  any  of  them,  ask  politely  for  "  Rua  de  Sete  de  Setembro." 

The  other  important  towns  of  this  State  which  are 
connected  with  the  capital  by  the  lines  of  the  Great 
Western  of  Brazil  Railway,  are  Cabo,  Jaboatao,  Nazareth, 
and  Olinda. 

Pernambuco,  State  and  City,  can  be  made  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  Union,  if  its  administrators  will 
grapple  earnestly  with  the  important  problem  of 
harbourage.  The  port  must  be  made  sufficiently  deep 
to  enable  transatlantic  mailers  to  enter.  Also  they 
must  complete  the  connecting  up  of  the  extensive 
railway  net  belonging  to  the  Great  Western  of  Brazil, 
which  is  now  being  actively  carried  out ;  and  lastly, 
the  sugar  plantation  owners  and  manufacturers,  who 
must  change  the  old  methods  for  the  new. 

Pernambuco,  favoured  geographically,  topographically, 
and,  on  the  whole,  climatically,  should  surely  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  new  Western  World's  civilisation. 
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Half  the  Continent  of  South  America  is  occupied  by 
the  twenty  States  forming  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil.  The  area  of  this  immense  country, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics,  is  three  million  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  and  the 
population  exceeds  twenty  millions. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plain further  the  curtailment  of  the  description  of  the 
following  three  unimportant  States. 

State  of  Sergipe. 

Sergipe,  which  is  the  smallest  State  of  the  Union,  has  no 
harbour  of  any  pretensions ;  neither  are  there  any  railway 
lines  in  the  State. 
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The  principal  industries  are  sugar  and  cotton,  which 
here  also  occasionally  suffer  very  severely  from  the  rigour 
of  the  dry  seasons.  In  fairness  to  the  Government  of 
the  State,  it  must  be  mentioned  that,  notwithstanding  the 
many  disadvantages  under  which  the  country  labours,  it 
is,  in  comparison  with  its  size,  fairly  prosperous.  The 
Capital  is  Aracaju,  which,  although  situated  upon  the 
coast,  is  prevented  by  an  extensive  and  dangerous  bar 
from  becoming  even  a  moderately  well-developed  port 
The  city  is  a  quiet,  somewhat  dilapidated  collection  of 
houses,  certainly  picturesque,  but  exhibiting  no  signs 
of  the  commercial  activity  and  steadily  increasing  pros- 
perity shown  by  many  of  the  other  capitals  of  States. 

There  are  but  two  other  cities  worth  mentioning, 
Estancia  and  Maroim,  whose  progress  and  development 
are  very  slow. 

State  of  Alagoas. 

Alagoas  is  another  small  State,  but  its  commercial  and 
industrial  activity  is  much  greater  than  that  of  Sergipe. 

The  capital  is  the  port  of  Macei6,  which,  seen  from  the 
sea,  has  the  appearance  of  being  built  in  two  terraces, 
one  by  the  shore,  and  the  other  on  a  high  ridge. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that,  as  is  the  case  in  very 
many  South-American  coast  towns,  Maceio,  though  called 
a  port,  has  no  harbour.  The  ships  calling  in  are  mostly 
small  cargo  boats,  which  lie  off  shore,  and  are  unloaded 
by  lighters. 

In  Maceio  there  are  few  streets,  or  squares,  but  just 
the  houses  dotted  about  before  the  hills  that,  covered 
with  palm  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  rise,  green  and  luxuriant, 
behind  the  quaint  little  town. 

Two  railways  operate  in  the  State.  One  joins  the  capital 
to  the  city  of  Uniao  by  an  iron  road,  which  has  a  total 
length  of  1 60  kilometres ;    the  other  line  connects  the 
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village  of  Piranhas  with  that  of  Jatoba.  Both  these 
places  are  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Francisco  River.  This 
line  was  constructed  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  com- 
merce on  this  fine  river  by  the  magnificent  Paulo  Affonso 
Falls,  which  are  situated  between  the  termini  of  the 
railway. 

The  waters  of  the  principal  fall,  shrouded  in  a  misty 
spray,  curl  and  drop  into  a  seething  cauldron  of  white, 
swirling  foam,  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  below,  whence 
they  renew  their  race  amid  the  black  rocks  and  thick 
growth  underneath.  The  eternal  thunder  can  be  heard 
in  the  forest  for  leagues  around. 

A  railway  line  between  the  capital  and  the  fall  is  now 
projected. 

There  are  several  other  small  cities,  but  none  of  them 
are  worthy  of  special  mention. 


State  of  Espirito  Santo. 

Between  Bahia — the  old  capital  of  Brazil,  to  which  the 
next  chapter  is  devoted — and  the  new  Federal  capital, 
lies  the  small  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  the  capital  of  which 
is  Port  Victoria. 

This  State,  although  within  short  distance  of  the  great 
commercial  centres  of  Rio  and  Bahia,  has  not  progressed 
as  have  many  of  the  others,  and  to-day  its  chief  and 
practically  sole  industry  is  the  production  of  coffee. 
Valuable  forests  exist  in  the  interior,  but  at  present  they 
have  received  no  attention. 

The  improvements  to  the  anchorage  of  the  port  of 
Victoria,  making  it  a  fine  natural  harbour  for  steamers 
of  moderate  draught,  have  not  given  the  impetus  to  com- 
merce which  might  have  been  expected,  a  state  of  affairs 
chiefly  due  to  a  lack  of  industrial  and  agricultural  activity, 
caused  by  want  of  capital  and  enterprise. 
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There  are  three  railway  lines  already  built,  of  which 
one  forms  a  branch  of  the  famous  Leopoldina,  while 
another,  in  course  of  construction,  is  to  connect  Victoria 
with  the  City  of  Diamantina,  in  the  State  of  Minas, 
the  richest  mineral  region  of  the  country,  as  its  name 
implies. 

The  capital,  Victoria,  is  a  small,  typical  South  American 
city,  built  at  the  base  of  high,  well-wooded  hills,  and 
carefully  sheltered  from  the  broad  Atlantic  by  two  necks 
of  land,  forming  a  natural  harbour,  or  bay,  the  entrance 
to  which  presents  a  beautiful  sight. 

The  city  itself  is  of  no  commercial  importance  ;  but 
when  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  so  eminently 
suitable  for  immigrants  from  Europe,  has  been  successfully 
opened  up,  Victoria  will  prosper  more  rapidly. 

Espirito  Santo  needs  to  find  both  capital  and  labour 
before  it  can  help  to  maintain  the  general  standard  of 
commercial  progress  in  the  Union. 
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Terraces  of  houses,  palaces  and  factories,  mingling,  in 
a  hazy  confused  mass,  with  the  green  of  mango  trees 
that  clothe  the  hill  from  foot  to  summit,  is  the  first  view 
obtained  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  steaming  towards 
Bahia  Bay.  In  the  sheltered  anchorage  transatlantic 
liners  may  nearly  always  be  seen,  as  well  as  numerous 
"  ocean  tramps  "  and  "  coasters  "  of  all  sizes,  lying  off 
the  port  and  city  of  San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Bahia. 

Not  until  the  shore  is  reached,  does  one  realise  that  this 
city  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Continent,  the  home  of 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  of  various 
degrees  and  nationalities.  For  its  size,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  cosmopolitan  centres  in  the  world. 
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The  city  is  divided  into  three  separate  districts — 
"  lower  town,"  "  upper  town,"  and  the  suburbs.  The 
first  of  these  contains  the  warehouses,  docks,  and  other 
somewhat  unsightly  edifices  ;  the  second  is  the  fashionable, 
official  residential  quarter  ;  and  the  suburbs  are  the  garden 
city. 

Communication  between  the  various  quarters  of  the 
town  is  maintained  by  electric  tramways  along  the  prin- 
cipal streets  and  suburbs,  and  by  steam  elevators  between 
lower  and  upper  town. 

Bahia  is,  in  fact,  a  thoroughly  modern  city,  possessing 
all  the  latest  conveniences  that  science  has  produced 
for  the  use  and  comfort  of  residents  in  populous  centres. 
The  town  is  also  one  of  the  antiquities  of  Brazil,  being 
the  old  capital  of  the  early  Colonial  period,  though  little 
of  its  picturesqueness — or,  shall  I  say,  of  its  antique 
squalor — remains  to-day.  This  modern  city  is  now  the 
third  in  political  importance,  commerce  and  size  in  the 
whole  of  the  Republic. 

In  lower  town  there  is  but  little  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
or  to  excite  disgust.  The  landing-stages  and  streets  of  the 
maritime  quarter  present  a  very  similar  scene  to  those 
of  Para.  Bustling  coolies,  Portuguese  labourers,  and  a 
few  perspiring  business  men  of  all  nationalities,  are  to 
be  seen  among  the  wharves  and  about  the  warehouses  that 
are  redolent  of  the  strong  odour  of  coffee  and  tobacco. 

Upper  town,  as  its  name  implies,  is  far  more  aristocratic. 
In  this  district  the  architecture  assumes  grander  proportions, 
and  many  of  the  public  and  private  buildings  are  really 
fine,  especially  the  Governor's  Palace  and  the  Municipal 
Palace,  or  the  St.  John  Theatre,  which  enable  the  visitor 
to  realise  quickly  what  Modern  Brazil  is,  and  what  it  will 
one  day  become. 

Among  the  many  fine  squares  and  parks,  the  Passeio 
Publico  is,  perhaps,  the  most  alluring.  Cities  in  a  tropical 
country  have  a  great  need  for  cool  shady  retreats  amid  the 
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masses  of  bricks  and  mortar,  to  shield  the  inhabitants 
from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  For  this  reason,  a 
"  breather  "  like  the  Passeio  Publico,  which  is  sheltered 
by  mango  trees,  is  much  more  appreciable  than  a  fine, 
stone-paved,  open  Praca,  framed  with  dazzling  white 
buildings,  and  dominated  by  a  tall  monument,  such  as 
that  in  the  Duke  de  Caxias  Square.  Such  Western  scenes, 
fine  as  they  are,  lack  the  gorgeous  impressiveness  of  white 
domes  seen  against  the  blue  of  an  oriental  sky. 

A  feature  that  appeals  immediately  to  Europeans 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  factory  walls 
with  darkness,  dirt,  and  dinginess — as  in  London, 
Birmingham,  Paris,  or  other  European  manufacturing 
centres — is  the  palatial  factories  of  Bahia  and  several 
towns  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  New  World. 

Whilst  driving  through  the  suburbs  of  Bahia,  accom- 
panied by  a  distinguished  city  magnate,  whose  inordinate 
pride  in  his  native  town  proclaimed  his  provincialism, 
but  commanded  respect  and  a  certain  amount  of  admiration, 
I  noticed  a  magnificent  building  standing  back  from  the 
main  road,  and  not  having  yet  seen  the  Governor's 
Palace,  naturally  thought  that  this  might  be  the 
"  Castle  of  the  King."  I  asked  whether  this  were  so, 
and  remarked  casually  that  it  was  something  like  an 
English  Town  Hall.  My  friend,  with  a  mixture  of  in- 
dignation and  pride,  politely  informed  me  that  it  was 
not  the  Palace  of  the  Governor  of  Bahia,  but  just  a 
small  factory. 

This  capital  is  finer  and  larger  than  Para,  Manaos  or 
Pernambuco,  and  is  only  excelled  in  the  Republic  by 
Sao  Paulo  and  the  Federal  capital.  Bahia,  one  of  the 
largest  and  richest  States  in  all  Brazil,  is  situated  several 
hundred  miles  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  soil  of  this 
immense  tract  of  country  is  very  fertile,  and  a  run  over 
the  fines  of  the  various  railway  companies  reveals  its 
agricultural   and   mineral   wealth.     In   the   south,   large 
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coffee  plantations  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn  of  the  line, 
also  when  the  iron-road  is  left,  and  the  traveller  plunges  into 
the  heart  of  the  State.  It  is  the  same  with  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  plantations  of  the  centre  and  north  ;  yet  it  is 
not  to  agriculture  that  Bahia  looks  for  her  great  future 
prosperity — although,  in  my  opinion,  she  would  do  well  to 
do  so — but  to  the  vast  mineral  wealth  which  has  been 
shown  to  exist  in  many  regions  of  this  State. 

In  the  department  of  Cannavieiras  several  diamond  mines 
are  now  being  successfully  exploited,  and  in  the  days  of 
the  Dominion,  many  Portuguese  nobles  acquired  fabulous 
wealth  by  slave-labour  in  the  diamond  mines  of  Bahia. 

It  was  in  this  State,  in  the  district  of  Lencoes,  that  a 
huge  diamond  was  found  in  1895,  and  sold  almost  im- 
mediately for  sixteen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Another 
even  larger  stone  was  discovered  in  the  same  province 
in  1900;  it  realised  nearly  seventeen  thousand  pounds. 
In  the  interior,  the  gold  bearing  rocks  of  the  Serra  do 
Arsurua  are  now  being  opened  up  with  mines.  Copper 
also  abounds,  and  several  companies  have  recently  been 
formed  to  exploit  the  discovered  veins  of  this  valuable 
mineral. 

The  lack  of  suitable  labour,  however,  at  present  prevents 
the  exploitation  of  mines  in  Brazil  from  assuming  the 
the  large  proportions  which  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
There  is  a  prospect  of  an  enormous  future  production  of 
copper  in  Brazil,  indications  of  the  presence  of  the  metal 
having  been  found  over  a  vast  area  of  the  country. 

There  are  nine  railway  enterprises  operating  in  the 
State,  and  junctions  are  now  being  effected  with  the 
lines  running  through  Minas  to  Espirito  Santo,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  thus  affording  through  communication  between 
Bahia  and  the  Federal  capital.  But  the  connecting  up 
of  this  net  will  doubtless  take  several  years  to  accomplish. 
The  total  length  of  iron-road  in  Bahia  is  over  one  thousand 
five  hundred  kilometres. 
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While  stating  the  means  of  transport,  I  must  point  out 
that  communication  with  all  the  sea-coast  capitals,  and 
many  fluvial  ports,  of  every  State  of  the  Union,  is  well 
maintained  by  coasting  steamers  of  considerable  size. 
This  is  to-day  by  far  the  quickest  mode  of  transit ;  but, 
of  course,  little  idea  of  the  country  can  be  gained  from 
these  coasting  trips ;  for,  although  the  steamers  skirt 
the  shore,  practically  nothing  can  be  seen,  as  the  coast- 
lands  are,  in  many  parts,  almost  deserted. 

In  Bahia,  as  in  all  the  States  of  Brazil,  there  is  a  good 
telegraph  system,  and  in  the  cities  telephonic  communi- 
cation is  also  available.  This  State  possesses  many 
cities  of  over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  most  of  which 
are  in  a  progressive  condition.  Sufficient  has  been  said 
about  Bahia  to  show  clearly  that,  on  the  establishment  of 
a  stream  of  European  immigration  and  capital,  this  State 
will  develop  with  great  rapidity. 
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— Sunset  and  Sunrise — As  in  England  in  Days  of  Yore — 
Towns  of  Importance — Immigration  to  the  State  of  Minas. 

The  enormous  tract  of  land  named  Minas  is  the  heart  of 
Brazil.  Although  this  State  possesses  no  coast-line,  its 
geographical  position  is  not  a  bad  one,  it  being  divided 
from  the  Atlantic  only  by  the  narrow,  prosperous  States 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Espirito  Santo.  Topographically, 
however,  Minas  is  certainly  picturesque.  The  north-west 
and  centre  are  mountainous,  and  the  extremes  are  formed 
of  level  prairies,  some  of  which  are  crossed  by  small  ridges 
of  hills. 

The  name  of  Minas  betrays  both  its  past  traditions 
and  its  hopes  for  the  future.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  richest 
mineral  zone  of  the  Republic.  Either  gold,  silver,  iron, 
manganese,  coal,  diamonds,  or  other  precious  stones 
abound  all  over  the  central  and  north-western  provinces. 
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Around  the  city  of  Diamantina  lies  one  of  the  richest 
diamond  regions  of  the  world.  North-west  of  this  place 
gold  abounds  in  large  quantities.  In  the  extreme  north, 
topaz,  amethyst,  and  turmaline  are  found  and  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the 
jewel  markets  of  which  towns  they  are  in  much  demand. 
Iron  is  another  metal  which  is  worked  in  the  province  of 
Bello  Horizonte,  the  capital  of  the  State.  There  are 
nearly  one  hundred  iron  mines,  foundries,  and  factories 
in  Minas. 

The  Central  of  Brazil  Railway  alone  transported 
246,000  tons  of  manganese  in  one  year  from  a  single 
department,  and  the  average  annual  gold  output  reaches 
nearly  six  million  grammes.  These  figures  prove  con- 
clusively that,  even  now,  the  State  of  Minas  is  the  El-dorado 
of  Brazil,  and  yet  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  valuable 
beds  of  mineral  is  being  worked.  Only  those  deposits  of 
manganese  that  are  near  the  railway  lines  are  being  ex- 
ploited, and  many  of  the  gold  and  diamond  districts  are 
scarcely  known. 

In  the  south,  the  richness  of  the  soil  has  made  agri- 
culture the  principal  industry  of  the  State,  the  great 
staples  being  coffee  and  sugar,  which,  as  in  Bahia,  are 
largely  exported.  In  the  north-east  the  wide  stretches 
of  prairie  afford  magnificent  grazing  ground  for  cattle, 
the  rearing  of  which,  with  the  related  industries,  comes 
second  in  order  of  commercial  importance.  This  remark- 
able victory  of  agriculture  over  mining  can  to  a  large 
extent  be  accounted  for  by  the  somewhat  indolent  nature 
of  the  coloured  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  prefer 
to  watch  crops  spring  up  from  the  fertile  soil,  or  to  assist 
in  the  comparatively  light  task  of  coffee  cultivation, 
rather  than  to  toil  in  the  subterranean  galleries  of  mines. 
Another  cause  is  the  lack  of  capital,  and  of  modern 
machinery ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
civilisation,  ever  eager  for  a  means  of  obtaining  wealth 
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quickly,  and  watchful  for  new  fields  of  exploitation,  will, 
in  no  far  distant  future,  tear  up  the  rock  and  earth  of 
Minas,  as  was  done  so  successfully  in  the  days  of  the 
Portuguese  Dominion,  and  obtain  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  Brazil  in  particular,  the  tons  of 
precious  metal  and  stones  which  undoubtedly  lie  hidden 
there.  In  the  south  of  the  State,  broad  levels  of  fertile 
grass  lands  afford  ample  room  for  cattle  raising,  and  the 
city  of  Passos  is  to-day  the  centre  of  these  industries. 
Sugar  is  another  production  of  south  Minas,  and  the 
exportation  of  this  commodity  is  steadily  on  the  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  here,  as  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  it  is  commercially  impossible  to  export 
sugar  to  Europe. 

Minas  manufactures  little,  except  iron  goods,  which, 
however,  are  mostly  sold  in  the  neighbouring  State  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  hum  and  clatter  of  machinery 
and  of  commercial  activity  have  not  yet  awakened  the 
great  interior  of  this  State,  and  but  few  prospectors  are 
seen. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  mines  in  the  comparatively 
small  region  exploited  during  the  Colonial  period  were 
almost  worked  out  by  the  European  conquerors,  who 
annually  sent  thousands  of  slaves  to  work  on  the  gold 
and  diamond  fields  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters ; 
but  in  the  more  distant  regions  there  is  no  doubt  that 
vast  stores  of  valuable  mineral  are  awaiting  the  advance 
of  civilisation. 

Sao  Paulo  is  the  only  other  State  in  the  Union  which 
possesses  more  railway  lines  than  Minas,  where  they  have 
a  total  length  of  four  thousand  kilometres,  divided  among 
twelve  separate  undertakings,  of  which  the  three  prin- 
cipal are  the  Leopoldina,  Central  of  Brazil,  and  West  of 
Minas  Railways.  These  lines  traverse  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  State  in  all  directions.  Into  the  extreme 
north  and  west-central  districts,  however,  no  railway  lines 
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have  as  yet  penetrated,  but  several  are  now  being 
constructed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  whole 
of  these  rich  lands  will  be  opened  up.  To-day  the  interior 
is  not  properly  exploited,  owing  to  the  lack  of  labour  and 
means  of  transport. 

Minas,  although  it  has  no  large  cities,  is,  curiously 
enough,  one  of  the  States  possessing  the  largest  number 
of  inhabitants,  the  population  being  fairly  distributed 
between  one  hundred  and  twenty  small  or  moderate 
sized  towns. 

This,  in  itself,  is  a  healthy  sign,  for  it  proves  beyond 
question  that  the  inhabitants  of  Minas  are  content  to 
live  a  rural  life,  and  have  not,  up  to  the  present,  succumbed 
to  the  magnetic  attraction  of  a  huge  metropolis.  Even 
now,  however,  they  are  building  what  one  day  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  cities  of  South  America,  Bello  Horizonte, 
the  capital  of  the  State.  When  that  city  is  in  being, 
many  who  are  now  reaping  rich  harvests  from  the  soil, 
and  contributing  steadily  to  their  country's  treasury, 
will  give  up  for  ever  the  rural  life,  the  contented  mind, 
and  succumb  to  the  city's  lure. 

The  building  of  the  capital  was  commenced  in  1894, 
and  is  now  rapidly  nearing  completion.  The  town  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  about 
four  hundred  miles  distant.  It  is,  comparatively,  a 
small  town,  though  built  upon  the  most  up-to-date  lines. 
An  electric  lighting  and  tramway  system  have  recently 
been  installed.  The  architecture  is  magnificent,  sur- 
passing in  many  ways  that  seen  in  the  provincial  towns 
in  England,  France,  or  Germany.  The  public  offices  are 
palaces,  the  houses  mansions  ;  every  street  is  an  avenue, 
and  every  square  a  garden  in  the  garden  city  of  Brazil. 
Bello  Horizonte  is,  however,  at  present,  small  and  in- 
complete. Many  of  the  streets  and  roads  are  as  yet  un- 
paved,  and  some  of  the  present  buildings  are  surrounded 
by  broken  ground ;   but  this  condition  of  affairs  will  soon 
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be  rectified,  for  all  the  three  millions  of  people  in  this 
State  desire  a  capital  second  to  none  in  the  Union. 

The  old  capital  of  Minas — Villa  Rica  of  the  Colonial 
days — is  now  called  Ouro  Preto  It  is  a  collection  of 
old-fashioned  houses,  in  the  early  Portuguese  style, 
established  in  the  Mantigueira  Mountains,  and  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  richest  and  most  accessible  gold  mining 
region  of  the  State.  This  quaint,  colonial  city  of  narrow 
streets,  connected  only  by  a  branch  line  with  the  Central 
of  Brazil  Railway,  was  once  the  hiding-place  of  the  great 
gold  and  diamond  reserve  of  their  Majesties  the  Kings 
of  Portugal. 

The  climate  of  this  State  is  semi-tropical.  It  suffers 
neither  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  more  northern 
States,  nor  from  the  changeability  of  the  southern  ones. 
The  scenery  in  many  parts  of  the  mountainous  districts 
is  magnificent,  especially  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  when 
the  great,  black,  jagged  rocks  are  painted  gold  or  red, 
and  the  shadows  of  night  creep  through  the  defiles  and 
up  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  Lights  gleam  from  the  far-off 
bungalows  of  the  miners,  and  occasionally  the  red  glow 
of  a  camp  fire  denotes  the  spot  chosen  by  a  "  poen  "  on 
his  way  to  the  cattle  ranches  of  the  south.  Even  the 
cities — if  such  they  can  be  called — sink  into  slumber  at 
about  the  hour  when,  in  days  gone  by,  the  Curfew  Bell 
used  to  put  out  the  fires  and  lights  of  Old  England. 

In  Minas  there  are  several  thousands  of  sugar  and 
coffee  plantations,  and  cattle  ranches.  The  only  other 
towns  of  importance  are  those  connected  by  the  railway 
lines. 

Before  many  years  have  passed,  this  State  will  have  been 
exploited,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stream  of 
immigration  from  South  Europe  to  the  Rio  Grande  will 
have  been  diverted  to  the  State  of  Minas. 
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PROSPECTING     AND     MINING     IN     BRAZIL 

The  Principal  Mining  Zone  of  the  Country — Laws  regulating  the 
Mining  Industry — The  Delegation  of  Lands  and  Mines — The 
Local  Delegate — Surveying — Demarkation — A  Prospecting 
Licence — Gold  Washing — Prospecting  on  Private  Lands — 
Regulations  Compelling  Estate  Owners  to  Allow  Prospecting — 
Proof  of  a  Mine — Protection  of  Land  Owners — Registration 
upon  the  Discovery  of  a  Mine — Diamond  Mines  and  Quarries — 
Taxes  Imposed  on  Minerals — Payment  of  Fees — First  Decree 
Permitting  Foreigners  to  Exploit  Gold  Mines — Imperial 
Brazilian  Mining  Association — St.  Joao  d'El  Rey  Mining 
Company — Morro  Velho  Mine — A  New  Diamond  Zone — First 
Exploitation  of  Diamond  Mines — Supremacy  of  the  South 
African  Mines — A  Miner's  Story — The  Old  Way. 

The  two  States,  Bahia  and  Minas,  form  the  principal  mining 
zone  of  the  country,  and  many  local  laws  compel  operations 
to  be  carried  out  in  a  systematic  manner.  Any  deviation 
from  the  recognised  course,  or  any  breach  of  the  regulations, 
is  extremely  likely  to  cause  the  prospector  or  miner  to 
lose  the  patent  of  his  claim.  For  this  reason,  a  brief 
outline  of  the  general  regulations  in  force  at  the  present 
time  may  prove  interesting. 

In  Bahia  city  is  situated  the  head  office  of  the  Delegation 
of  Mines,  and  in  every  State  where  prospecting  is  carried 
on  a  Delegate  of  Lands  and  Mines  is  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying,  marking  and  registering  claims. 
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To  enable  anyone  to  prospect,  a  licence  must  be  applied 
for  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  applicant  must 
give  approximately  the  region  in  which  he  desires  to 
pursue  investigations.  There  is  no  need,  however,  for 
a  licence  to  be  procured  when  the  object  is  gold  washing 
in  the  numerous  rivers,  but  for  boring  or  for  prospecting 
for  reefs  this  document  is  necessary  to  both  native  and 
foreigner. 

When  a  prospector  desires  to  explore  private  lands, 
or  those  covered  by  concessions,  an  arrangement  must 
be  arrived  at  between  the  owner  and  the  prospector, 
which  must  be  recognised  by  the  Government.  Estate 
owners,  however,  are  prevented  by  law  from  asking  ex- 
orbitant terms  from  the  prospector,  and  vice  versa. 
Moreover,  on  the  production  of  proof  of  reasonable 
probability  that  mines  exist  on  their  property,  owners 
are  compelled  either  to  permit  prospectors  to  carry  out 
investigations,  or  to  do  so  themselves,  and  to  furnish  a 
report  to  the  Delegation.  The  prospector  must  deposit 
an  agreed  sum  of  money  to  protect  the  owner  against 
possible  loss  through  damage  to  his  property. 

When  a  mine  has  been  discovered,  it  is  necessary  to 
register  immediately  the  exact  locality,  and  to  produce, 
at  the  office  of  the  Delegation  in  the  capital  of  the  State, 
specimens  of  the  mineral  extracted. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  inform  the  local  Delegate,  so 
as  to  prevent  complications  in  the  event  of  any  other 
person  applying  for  the  same  concession  between  the 
time  of  discovery  and  the  hour  of  registration.  A 
successful  applicant  for  a  mining  concession  is  granted 
the  necessary  ground  free  of  charge,  but,  in  return,  he  is 
placed  under  an  obligation  to  commence  operations,  and  to 
furnish  a  full  report,  within  the  space  of  two  years. 

Trees  may  only  be  cut  down  when  such  a  course  is 
necessary  for  purposes  of  construction.  Gross  wilful  damage 
causes  the  prospector  to  forfeit  his  right  to  the  mine. 
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Additional  regulations  cover  the  working  of  gold  or 
diamond  mines.  Quarries  can  be  worked  entirely  free 
of  taxes  by  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  they  are 
situated. 

Mines  on  public  lands  are  free  from  all  taxes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  percentage  charged  by  Government 
upon  the  mineral  extracted,  an  amount  varying  from 
two  to  ten  per  cent,  upon  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones  ; 
one  to  five  per  cent,  upon  copper  and  manganese ;  and 
one  to  two  per  cent,  upon  iron  or  coal. 

These  are,  briefly,  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
govern  the  mining  industry  of  the  Republic  ;  but  there 
are  laws  regarding  safety,  compilation  of  reports,  payment 
of  fees  upon  registration,  taxes  payable  when  the  mine 
is  not  being  worked,  and  other  clauses  which  are  of  sub- 
sidiary importance.  The  Government  of  Brazil  is,  how- 
ever, fully  aware  that  there  is  need  for  reform  in  the 
legislation  affecting  mines  and  waters.  Not  only  do  the 
present  laws  fail  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  modern 
industry,  but  they  constitute  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
progress  of  extensive  zones  in  the  country,  owing  to  too 
numerous,  and  sometimes  contradictory,  regulations. 

In  the  year  1824  the  first  decree  was  signed  permitting 
foreigners  to  exploit  the  gold  mines  of  Brazil,  and  the 
result  was  the  foundation  in  London  of  the  Imperial 
Brazilian  Mining  Association.  The  success  which  attended 
this  company  caused  many  similar  enterprises  to  be 
floated,  among  which  must  be  mentioned  the  St.  Joao 
d'El  Rey  Mining  Company,  which  was  founded  in  1830,  and 
is  still  exploiting  the  Morro  Velho  Mine  in  the  State  of 
Minas. 

In  addition  to  the  mines  of  Minas  and  Bahia,  which 
have  been  most  exploited  in  the  past,  diamonds  are  now 
being  discovered  in  Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz,  where  this 
industry  is  likely  to  assume  larger  proportions,  for  stones 
are  easily  transported,  and  the  inaccessibility  for  commercial 
13 
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purposes  of  the  States  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz  would 
not  affect  this  class  of  mining  so  severely  or  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  or  coal. 

Diamonds  have  been  exploited  in  Brazil  since  1727,  when 
the  mines  in  the  State  of  Minas  were  famous  all  over  the 
world. 

Since  that  time  the  exploitation  of  these  precious 
stones  has  considerably  diminished  in  favour  of  the  South 
African  deposits,  where  stones  are  at  present  more  numerous 
and  the  mines  are  more  easily  worked.* 

To-day  sees  but  five  diamond  mining  companies 
operating  in  Minas,  but  the  discovery  of  these  jewels 
in  Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz  has  given  an  impetus  to  this 
industry  in  Brazil,  and  prospectors  are  now  hastening 
to  this  region. 

From  what  has  been  said  to  me  by  persons  whose 
opinions  were  likely  to  be  sound,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  diamond  prospector  in 
Brazil  can  still  earn,  if  not  a  fortune,  a  very  fair  return 
for  his  labours,  provided  that  he  has  reasonably  good 
luck. 


♦The  exportation  of  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  topaz,  and 
other  precious  stones,  amounting  in  1906  to  approximately  ^120,000  ; 
and  that  of  gold-bars  to  half-a-million. 
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Second  among  the  States  of  the  Union — Agriculture  and  the  Chief 
Industry — Size  and  Population— Geographical  Position  ;  Alti- 
tude and  Climate— Oscillations  of  the  Temperature — Largest 
Coffee  Producer  in  the  World — Effect  of  Sao  Paulo's  Competi- 
tion on  the  Coffee  Markets—  First  Cultivation  of  Coffee  in  the 
State— Past  and  present  Exportation — A  Coffee  Plantation— 
What  is  not  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
"  Gathering,"  "  Washing,"  and  "  Drying,"  Coffee — When 
Slavery  was  Rife— And  Now  ! — Railways — Scenery  by  the 
Way — Port  of  Santos — A  Port  of  Call  for  Transatlantic  Liners 
— Seaside  Resorts — Guaruja — The  Casino — The  Railway  Line 
to  the  Capital — The  Cultivation  of  Sugar  Cane — Cane  Whisky 
— Cotton  Culture — Tobacco — An  Industry  of  the  Future — 
Coast  and  Fluvial  Navigation  Services — Lloyd  Brazileiro — 
Harnessing  the  Tiete  Rapids — Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light 
and  Power  Company — Serra  do  Mar — Mountain  Torrents — 
Itapura  and  Urubuhunger  Falls — The  Problem  of  Immi- 
gration  and  the  Slave  Trade — How  Sao  Paulo  solved  it. 

Occupying  the  second  place  among  the  States  and  cities 
of  the  Union,  Sao  Paulo,  with  its  capital,  is  years  ahead  of 
all  except  the  Federal  district,  which  it  rivals. 

There  are  but  few  Europeans  who  do  not  prefer  the 
cool  atmosphere  and  cultivated  appearance  of  this  country 
and  its  capital — a  modern  metropolis,  built  on  the  Spanish- 
American  principle,  with  much  of  the  English  and  Italian 
styles  in  its  architecture — to  the  tropical,  mountainous, 
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yet  fertile  lands  of  Rio,  and  the  half  Portuguese  town 
with  the  narrow  thoroughfares,  which  is  politically  the 
first  city  of  the  Republic. 

Its  towns  are  larger,  more  modern  and  cleaner,  its  soil 
is  more  cultivated,  and  the  railway  system  more  extensive 
than  those  of  any  other  State  in  Brazil. 

The  principal  revenue  is  derived  from  agriculture, 
which  gives  employment  to  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  the 
260,000  square  kilometres  of  land  composing  this  State. 

The  geographical  position  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  Sao  Paulo  is  almost  tropical ;  but  the  State,  forming 
an  elevated  plateau,  several  hundred  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  sloping  towards  the  north-west,  has  a  climate  that  is 
softer  than  would  be  supposed  from  the  latitude  in  which 
it  is  situated,  and  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Azores  or  Madeira.  It  is  more  subject,  however,  to 
sudden  oscillations,  especially  after  nightfall,  when  the 
temperature  may  drop  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  until, 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  breeze 
is  often  quite  cold.  In  summer  the  temperature  is  fairly 
high,  and  rain  frequent.  In  the  winter  overcoats  become 
necessary,  but  there  is  little  rain,  only  heavy  night  dews 
and  occasional  light  frosts. 

European,  as  well  as  semi-tropical,  plants  flourish  in 
Sao  Paulo  ;  and  the  great  staples,  such  as  coffee,  sugar  and 
cotton,  seldom  suffer  much  from  the  light  winter  frosts. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  proved  by  the  enormous  and 
ever-increasing  production  of  coffee,  which  has  now 
reached  such  colossal  proportions  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  world's  demand  for  this  commodity  is  supplied 
by  this  one  State.  There  are  approximately  six  hundred 
million  coffee  trees  in  cultivation. 

The  competition  in  the  coffee  markets  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  caused  by  the  enormous  exportation  of 
this  commodity  from  S.  Paulo,  has  caused  the  other  centres 
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of  the  coffee-growing  industry,  such  as  Ceylon,  Java, 
Columbia,  Central  America  and  Venezuela,  either  to 
halt  in  their  line  of  progress,  or  else  to  diminish  consider- 
ably their  production  and  export. 

The  progress  of  coffee  cultivation  in  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  dates  back  to  1825,  when  the  exportation  from  the 
port  of  Santos  was  two  million  kilos. 

Every  year  since  then  has  seen  a  steady  increase  m  the 
production  of  this  article,  until  it  now  reaches  nearly 
eleven  millions  of  bags,  weighing  60  kilos  each,  collected 
on  sixteen  thousand  plantations,  spread  all  over  the  State. 
These,  working  at  full  pressure,  could  supply  all  the  coffee 
consumed  in  the  whole  world. 

Coffee  being  the  chief,  and  practically  the  only,  article 
exported  from  this  State — the  other  productions,  such 
as  cotton,  sugar  and  other  commodities,  are  required  for 
home  consumption — I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to 
describe  a  coffee  plantation  in  the  State  of   Sao  Paulo. 

To  establish  a  coffee  estate,  it  is  first  necessary  to  clear 
the  ground  thoroughly,  and  prepare  it  for  the  seeds  or 
baby  trees,  the  latter  being  the  most  popular.  These  are 
transplanted  during  the  summer,  or  rainy  season,  and 
placed  some  seven  or  eight  feet  apart,  usually  in  long  rows. 

The  trees  are  then  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground,  and  the  plantation  undergoes  a  four  or  five 
years  course  of  pruning,  weeding,  and  constant  attention 
in  many  ways  before  it  begins  to  yield  berries. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to 
cultivate  maize  or  beans,  in  the  spaces  between  the  coffee- 
trees.  This  is  done  to  enable  the  planter  to  live  while 
the  coffee  trees  are  maturing,  but  the  practice  is  not 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  the 
growing  coffee  trees  impoverish  the  ground  quite  sufficiently 
without  the  aid  of  other  plants. 

Experience  has  shown  that  hilly  ground  is,  by  far, 
the  best  for  coffee  cultivation. 
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The  estates  on  the  plains  seldom  produce  such  good 
crops  as  those  situated  on  the  slopes. 

The  very  considerable  work  of  gathering  the  coffee  beans 
is  carried  out  principally  by  immigrants  from  Italy  and 
Spain,  who  are  well  suited  to  this  very  trying  labour. 

When  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  the  process  of  washing 
begins.  This  part  of  the  work  is  comparatively  easy  ;  not 
so,  however,  the  drying  that  follows,  a  process  that  has 
to  be  carried  out  very  carefully.  The  beans  are  spread 
out  upon  tiled  floors,  and  there  remain  for  some  time. 

After  these  operations  have  been  gone  through,  the 
product  is  sent  in  sacks  to  the  nearest  preparing  factory, 
where  special  machines  husk  and  polish  the  beans,  and 
prepare  them  for  export. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  of  the  labour 
entailed  in  the  establishment  and  working  of  a  coffee 
plantation,  that  capital  and  patience  are  two  most  necessary 
items  in  an  owner's  equipment  before  a  large  estate  can 
be  effectively  worked. 

A  coffee  plantation  beneath  the  blue  skies  of  Brazil  makes 
a  very  pretty  sight.  In  the  foreground  is  the  owner's 
house,  usually  a  very  large,  two-storied,  white  building. 
In  close  proximity  to  it  are  rows  of  bungalows  for  the 
employees,  barns,  corrals  for  the  horses  employed  on  the 
estate,  and  fenced-in  drying  grounds.  All  around,  ranging 
away,  row  after  row,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  are  thousands 
of  bushes  that,  almost  in  a  night,  as  though  at  the  touch 
of  a  fairy  wand,  lay  aside  their  garment  of  green  to  don 
a  mantle  of  delicate  white  that  exhales  a  perfume  of 
oriental  fragrance.  The  scene  is  of  a  beauty  truly  blest, 
yet  ephemeral,  for  in  twenty-four  hours  flowers  and 
fragrance  have  passed  away. 

When  the  crops  are  being  gathered,  these  avenues  are 
the  scenes  of  great  activity.  White-clad  figures  can  be 
seen  clustered  round  the  trees,  plucking  the  berries,  or 
filling  bags  and  piling  them  on  carts. 
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The  majority  of  these  labourers  are  immigrants  from 
sunny  Spain,  or  Italy.  Frequently  the  families  work 
together  bare-footed,  and  father  and  daughter  may  often 
be  seen  gathering  from  the  same  tree.  Nearer  to  the 
residence  groups  of  men  are  spreading  the  beans  on  the 
drying  floors,  or  washing  them  in  the  tanks. 

All  these  operations  are  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  white-clad  overseers,  wearing  the  inevitable 
sombrero  and  riding  boots.  As  one  gazes  on  such  a 
scene  as  this,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  only  twenty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  such 
plantations — perhaps  this  very  one  among  them — were 
worked  by  slave  labour.  Now  all  is  changed,  and  to- 
day the  happy  faces  of  the  labourers  testify  to  their 
contentment. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here  a  subject  that  is  of  con- 
siderable economical  interest  to  commercial  people 
generally,  especially  to  those  concerned  in  the  coffee 
trade  ;  I  refer  to  the  valorization  of  coffee  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  excessive  production  for  several  years  had  resulted 
in  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  coffee,  and  consequent 
heavy  losses  to  many  of  the  planters.  The  interests  of 
the  Government  and  the  planters  being  common,  since 
the  one  derived  its  principal  revenue  from  the  other, 
the  matter  was  discussed  by  the  respective  States  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Minas,  Geraes  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  agreed  to  attempt  to  prevent  disaster  by 
raising  artificially  the  price  of  coffee.  This  was  to  be 
effected  by  purchases  by  the  contracting  States  on  the 
Brazilian  markets  of  a  sufficient  number  of  sacks  to  re- 
establish the  balance  between  supply  and  demand,  and 
so  keep  the  prices  at  a  figure  sufficiently  remunerative 
to  the  planters.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  inferior  qualities  and  to  increase  the  consumption 
by  means  of  an  active  propaganda. 
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This  policy,  which  has  been  carried  out  quite  successfully 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  States  and  planters,  has 
naturally  met  with  considerable  opposition,  especially 
from  that  school  of  free  trade  economists  who  always 
decry  any  tampering  with  the  general  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  here. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  matter  will  find 
fuller  information  in  the  booklet  on  Sao  Paulo  published 
from  the  London  office  of  The  Sphere. 

Before  describing  the  other  numerous  features  of  this 
prosperous  State,  let  us  see  how  the  coffee  is  brought  to 
the  coast. 

The  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  capital,  is  connected  with 
Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  lines  of  the  Central  of  Brazil,  and 
with  the  port  of  Santos  by  the  S.  Paulo  Railway.* 

Internal  communication  is  maintained  by  the  two  large 
undertakings,  "  Paulista  "  and  "  Mogyana,"  which  cover 
with  a  net-work  of  railroads  the  most  productive  and 
densely-populated  parts  of  the  State,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  districts  devoted  to  coffee  culture. 

These  are  the  principal  railway  systems  of  Sao  Paulo  ; 
there  are  others,  of  less  importance,  which  are  subsidiary 
to  them. 

The  lines  from  the  coffee-producing  centres  run  through 
picturesque  regions,  plains  covered  with  waving  sugar- 
cane, and  hills  clothed  to  the  summit  with  the  rich  green 
of  coffee  trees. 

As  the  train  traverses  the  Serra  do  Mar,  the  scene  changes 
from  one  of  peaceful  industry  to  a  wild  grandeur  in  which 
cascades,  waterfalls,  swift  mountain  torrents  foam  and 
splash  their  way  among  the  rocks. 

During  the  season  the  coast  trains  fly  through  the 
country  laden  with  coffee  bags. 

♦The  railways  of  this  State  have  a  total  length  of  nearly  4,000 
kilometres. 
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The  port  of  Santos  is  one  of  the  best  in  Brazil.  A 
magnificent  system  of  docks  and  canals  allows  transatlantic 
liners  to  come  alongside  the  quays,  and  to  load  and  unload 
cargo  at  all  conditions  of  the  tide.  This  fine  harbour 
has,  undoubtedly,  much  to  do  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  Sao  Paulo,  which,  during  quite  recent  years,  has  been 
transformed  from  a  half  explored,  totally  undeveloped 
State  in  Brazil  to  one  of  the  most  prosperous  regions  of 
South  America. 

Santos  has  become  one  of  the  chief  maritime  centres 
on  the  East  coast  of  the  Continent.  It  is  a  port  of  call 
for  nearly  all  the  liners  from  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Santos  itself  can  claim  but  few  attractions,  although  it 
is  a  thoroughly  modern  city,  having  good  tramway, 
telephone,  water  and  drainage  systems,  and  possessing 
at  least  one  good  hotel. 

The  city  calls  for  no  description,  only  our  old  friends 
the  Fifteenth  of  November  Street  and  Seventh  of  September 
Street  reappear. 

Small  seaside  towns,  which  can  be  reached  by  water, 
He  scattered  about  the  numerous  bays  and  islands  of  the 
gulf  leading  up  to  Santos  from  the  open  sea.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  pretty  chalets,  built  close  to  the  sea, 
half  hidden  among  green  foliage  and  flowers,  and  set 
against  a  background  of  hazy  blue  hills,  the  Cordilheira 
do  Mar.  Thus  do  they  appear  seen  from  the  vessel  as  it 
crosses  each  little  bay. 

The  principal  watering  place  on  this  coast  is  Guaruja, 
possessing  a  fine  hotel  with  broad  verandahs,  from  which 
an  extensive  view  can  be  obtained  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
sea.  This  little  Brazilian  watering  place  also  owns  a 
casino  similar  to,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than,  those  seen 
in  Europe. 

In  the  season  there  is  such  a  large  and  fashionable 
circle  of  visitors  that  all  the  houses  and  hotels  are 
filled. 
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Guaraja  is  connected  with  the  capital  by  railway.  The 
carrying  out  of  this  undertaking  called  for  the  exercise 
of  great  engineering  skill. 

On  the  road  between  Santos  and  S.  Paulo  the  line  has 
to  cross  the  Cubatao  Hill,  a  feat  accomplished  in  several 
gradients  with  flats  between.  A  journey  over  this  line 
is  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  the  steep  gradients 
and  numerous  tunnels  and  viaducts,  but  because  of  the 
fine  view  which  is  opened  up  over  an  endless  panorama 
of  beautiful  scenery. 

The  last  act  in  the  industrial  drama  of  coffee-producing 
is  played  at  Santos,  where  the  bags  are  carried,  or  lowered 
by  machinery,  into  the  holds  of  the  numerous  steamers 
lying  alongside  the  quays. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  was,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  second  in  order  of  importance,  but  has  since  yielded 
that  place  to  rice-culture.  The  cutting  of  the  cane,  the 
crushing,  and  other  processes  through  which  the  cane 
and  sugar  are  passed,  have  been  described  so  often  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

Sugar-cane  is  cultivated  in  this  State  principally  for  the 
distilling  of  cane  whisky,  produced  in  quantities  which, 
though  large,  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  entirely  the  home 
demand  for  this  article,  although  the  total  production  in 
one  year  amounted  to  15,255,295  arrobas  of  sugar  and 
129,989,589  litres  of  brandy.  Sugar-cane,  however, 
will  never  produce  what  it  should  until  more  planters 
abandon  their  antiquated  methods  of  culture. 

Among  the  principal  municipalities  in  which  the  culti- 
vation of  cane  forms  the  staple  industry,  are  those  of 
Sao  Paulo,  Tiete  and  Boa  Vista  das  Pedras. 

The  production  of  cotton  at  the  present  time  does  not 
nearly  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  State,  though  formerly 
the  annual  export  of  the  commodity  amounted  to  between 
7,000  and  8,000  tons.  The  culture  has  gradually  declined 
since  having  reached  high- water  mark  during  the  American 
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Civil  War  of  1876.  In  1904  a  cotton  exhibition  held  in 
the  State  was  very  successful,  statistics  taken  at  the 
time  revealing  the  existence  of  nearly  4,000  planters, 
of  which  over  100  were  following  modern  methods.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  cultivation  can  be  made  profitable 
in  several  districts  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas,  and  other  States, 
by  those  who  are  prepared  to  invest  capital  and  energy 
in  the  undertaking.  The  industry  has  been  steadily 
forging  ahead  again  during  the  last  few  years,  and  I  believe 
that  almost  all  the  mills  now  running  are  making  sub- 
stantial profits. 

Tobacco  is  largely  grown  in  the  Municipalities  of  Santa 
Branco,  and  Sao  Jose  do  Parahytinga,  but  at  present  the 
quality  of  the  leaf  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Havana 
or  Sumatra,  and  it  is  produced  only  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  the  home  demand. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Sao  Paulo,  however, 
consider  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  industries  of  the 
future,  when  the  principal  cause  of  weakness,  the  scarcity 
of  labour,  is  remedied. 

The  other  important  cities  of  this  State  are  too  many 
to  enumerate,  but  to  show  the  progress  and  development 
of  Sao  Paulo,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are  over 
twenty  towns  which  are  illuminated  at  night  by  gas  or 
electricity. 

As  in  most  States  of  Brazil,  there  are  several  river 
steamboat  services  which  greatly  facilitate  transport  in 
the  interior.  I  cannot  do  better  than  describe  some  of  them 
in  the  words  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

"  There  are  several  navigable  rivers  in  Sao  Paulo,  but 
as  they  are  almost  all  in  the  plateau  which  comprises  nearly 
the  whole  State,  they  are  not  well  adapted  to  navigation, 
the  lie  of  the  land  causing  the  rivers  to  flow  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  sought  by  commerce.  This  is  the  reason 
why  there  are  comparatively  few  regular  lines  of  river 
navigation. 
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"  The  coast  navigation,  the  maritime  communication 
between  the  national  ports,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution of  Brazil,  is  worked  exclusively  by  ships  carrying 
the  Brazilian  flag." 

All  the  national  lines  touch  at  the  port  of  Santos.  The 
most  important  of  these  lines  is  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro, 
which  starts  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  touches 
at  the  principal  ports  of  the  States  of  Parana,  Santa 
Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  State  Government  subsidises  a  navigation  company 
which  runs  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  touching 
at  the  northern  ports  of  the  State. 

A  feature  of  great  importance  to  Sao  Paulo  is  the  large 
number  of  waterfalls  which  are  situated  in  various  districts 
of  the  State.  Many  of  these  will,  before  long,  be  harnessed 
to  powerful  turbines  for  the  production  of  electricity. 
Already  several  of  these  falls  have  been  successfully 
made  use  of. 

The  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Company 
was  formed  and  financed  by  Canadians  to  utilise  several 
of  the  rapids  on  the  Tiete  River  near  the  city  of  Parnahyba, 
some  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  capital,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  electric  current  to  furnish  light,  street  car 
traction,  and  motive  power  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo. 

These  rapids  show,  in  a  half-mile  run,  a  difference  in 
level  of  nearly  forty  feet.  The  volume  and  velocity  of 
the  water,  although  capable  of  supplying  about  20,000-h.p. 
is  not  at  present  worked  up  to  its  full  capacity.  The 
current  is  sufficient  to  supply  300  kilometres  of  tramway 
lines  in  operation,  also  lights  for  the  streets,  ordinary 
lighting  for  the  houses  and  offices,  and  motive  power  for 
several  factories. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  should  stimulate  the 
flotation  of  other  similar  concerns  for  the  utilisation  of 
the  many  even  more  powerful  cataracts  which  break  the 
flow  of  the  numerous  rivers.     Several  have  already  been 
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utilised  for  supplying  current  to  the  surrounding  factories, 
but  there  is  still  wide  scope  for  undertakings  of  this  kind. 

The  reason  why  this  State  is  so  bountifully  supplied 
with  falls  and  swift  running  rivers  is  that  the  whole  country 
is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  foot-hills  and  mountains,  forming 
a  dividing  line,  known  as  the  Serra  do  Mar.  Some  of  the 
streams  which  have  their  sources  among  these  rocky 
heights,  flow  quietly  down  the  gentle  Eastern  slopes  to 
the  sea,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  race  away  westward 
towards  the  great  interior,  falling  many  feet  in  every  mile, 
and  rushing  through  gorges  and  over  broken  rocks,  until 
they  reach  the  plains,  or  flow  into  the  Rio  Parana,  a 
tributary  of  the  great  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Among  the  many  falls  which  cause  this  State  to  be  one 
of  the  countries  most  plentifully  supplied  with  natural 
water-power,  the  most  striking  in  grandeur  are  perhaps 
the  Itapura  Falls,  on  the  Tiete  River,  whose  black  rocks, 
covered  with  foaming  water  and  shrouded  in  misty  spray, 
produce  a  magnificent  and  awe-inspiring  effect.  Almost 
equally  striking  are  the  Urubuhunga  falls,  on  the  main 
stream  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  great  falls  on  the 
Paranapanema  River,  or  the  cataract  on  the  Juguary. 
There  are  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  State 
is  the  great  stream  of  immigration  which  it  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  from  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany. 

The  first  endeavours  to  attract  immigrants  from  Europe 
were  made  about  two  years  before  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  1888,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  serious  dead- 
lock and  pecuniary  embarrassment  which  all  estate  owners 
foresaw  must  be  the  result  of  the  measure. 

Many  Brazilian  planters  had  contracted  heavy  debts 
by  the  purchase  of  negroes  just  at  the  time  when  the 
abolition  of  the  legal  traffic  was  about  to  take  place,  and 
the  value  of  the  currency  was  heavily  depreciated.  For 
the  repayment  of  these  debts  they  were,  in  many  cases, 
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forced  to  take  up  money  at  most  usurious  rates  of  interest, 
often  at  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  immediate 
effects  of  this  were  not  only  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  cultivation  and  the  introduction  of  mechanical  power 
as  a  substitute  for  slave-labour,  but  also  to  dishearten  the 
planters  and  almost  to  destroy  all  inclination  to  improve 
their  properties. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  affairs,  it  was  natural  that 
only  partial  success  should  be  met  with  at  first  ;  but  the 
undaunted  Government  of  Sao  Paulo  persevered  in  their 
efforts,  and  to-day  the  financial  sacrifices  made  in  the  past 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  agricultural  labour  and  peopling 
the  soil,  have  placed  the  State  in  a  position  of  premier 
importance  in  the  Republic. 

The  Paulist  people  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  their  endeavours  to  develop  a  rich,  cultivated 
tract  of  country,  and  to  make  of  their  capital  a  city  not 
unworthy  to  rank  with  those  of  modern  Europe. 
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As  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  Sao  Paulo  ranks 
as  the  second  city  of  Brazil,  and  the  third  in  the  whole 
of  South  America.  This  is  not  merely  a  local  reputation, 
but  an  acknowledged  fact  which  should  go  far  to  combat 
the  assertion  that  Brazilians  cannot  do  what  their  neigh- 
bours have  already  done — build  a  city  that  even  civilised 
Europe  need  not  blush  to  own. 

One  has  only  to  walk  through  Tiradentes  Avenue,  with 
its  rows  of  trees,  and  its  double  carriage  drive,  flanked 
by  palatial  mansions,  to  imagine  oneself  in  Paris ;  or 
through  La  Rua  S.  Bento  or  Rosairo  Square  to  receive 
suggestions  of  the  great  London  thoroughfares.  But 
approach  the  Tiete  District — the  "  East-End  "  of  Sao 
Paulo — and  you  will  think  yourself  among  the  docks  of 
Lisbon  or  Oporto. 
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The  parks — or  I  should  say  park,  for  there  is  really  only 
one  worthy  of  the  name — even  a  fastidious  Englishman 
could  not  but  praise.  Le  jardin  de  Luxe  not  only  possesses 
magnificent  avenues  of  palm  trees,  under  the  cool  shade  of 
which,  in  summer,  youthful  Paulists  spend  many  happy 
hours  ;  but  it  can  also  boast  of  an  ornamental  lake,  with 
central  fountains  splashing  upon  rocks,  and  statues  that 
reflect  their  beauty  upon  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water. 

In  Sao  Paulo  there  are  four  places  of  amusement,  the 
best  of  which  is  the  municipal  theatre,  a  building  in  the 
Italian  style,  capable  of  seating  several  thousand  persons, 
and  fitted  with  a  stage  upon  which  all  modern  plays  or 
operas  can  be  produced.  This  theatre  is  second  to  none 
in  the  Republic  except  that  of  the  Federal  Capital.  The 
other  three  do  not  call  for  comment. 

A  pretty  laid  out  garden  and  square  is  the  Praca  da 
Republica,  where  artificial  lakes,  crossed  by  rustic  bridges, 
again  form  part  of  the  scheme  of  ornamentation. 

In  a  large  city,  where  every  public  building  is  of  the 
largest  style,  and  where  each  individual  seems  to  take  a 
personal  pride  in  the  palatial  residences  of  the  exalted 
officials,  it  is  somewhat  invidious  to  single  out  any  particular 
building  as  the  finest  or  most  useful ;  but  the  Palace  of 
the  Governor,  with  an  imposing  entrance,  over  which  is 
writ  ;  "  Governo  do  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,"  standing  in 
public  grounds,  prettily  laid  out  with  flowers  and  shrubs, 
is,  of  course,  the  most  important  building  in  the  State. 
To  my  mind,  however,  it  is  surpassed  in  actual  beauty  by 
the  State  Museum,  which  was  erected  to  commemorate 
the  independence  of  Brazil. 

Other  fine  buildings  are  the  Normal  School,  which,  if 
knowledge  gained  there  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  building,  should  turn  out  many  encyclopaedic  students ; 
the  barracks,  which  occupy  the  principal  portion  of  the 
square,  and  the  "  Luz "  railway  station,  which  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway. 
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A  feature  which  immediately  strikes  a  stranger  as  being 
rather  overdone  is  the  large  number  of  palatial  educational 
establishments.  The  "  Public,"  the  "  Polytechnic,"  the 
'*  Normal,"  and  many  others,  are  buildings  of  such  mag- 
nificence that  they  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
Governor's  Palace. 

In  South  American  cities,  society  is  composed  of  the 
State  Officials,  the  Foreign  Consuls,  and  the  chief  business 
and  other  wealthy  men.  The  cosmopolitan  element,  such 
as  the  Italians,  who  number  half  the  population  of  the 
city,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  although  in 
many  cases  born  under  European  skies,  and  owing  allegiance 
to  their  Majesties  the  Kings  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
soon  forget  their  Fatherland,  and  become  Brazilians  at 
heart. 

Society  in  Sao  Paulo  is,  therefore,  about  as  cosmopolitan 
as  any  idealist  could  reasonably  wish ;  but  money  rules, 
as  in  all  republican  countries,  and  in  the  Whitechapel  of 
Sao  Paulo  the  scene  changes.  Here  the  throng  of  varying 
nationalities  is  even  more  confused,  and  although  happiness 
seems  to  prevail  in  most  quarters,  and  there  is  work  and 
air-space  for  all,  it  would  be  an  untruth  to  say  that  the 
labourer  enjoys  more  freedom  or  security,  or  even  as 
much,  as  he  does  under  the  limited  monarchy  of  Great 
and  Greater  Britain. 

Most  of  the  620  avenues,  squares  and  streets  of  Sao 
Paulo  are  well  paved  and  lighted,  some  by  arc-lights  and 
others  by  electric  lamps.  An  extensive  tramway  system 
affords  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  useful,  is  the  immigrants'  shelter,  wherein  a 
throng  may  nearly  always  be  seen.  A  visit  to  this  place 
affords  an  excellent  study  of  the  raw  material  of  which 
Sao  Paulo  is  principally  composed.  Italian,  Spanish, 
Russian,  German  and  Portuguese  immigrants,  fresh  from 
the  home-land,  here  congregate,  awaiting  the  time  when, 
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at  the  Government  expense,  they  shall  be  conveyed  to 
their  respective  colonies  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 

Journalism  in  Sao  Paulo  has  reached  a  most  advanced 
stage,  although  the  tone  is  somewhat  Spanish- American, 
and  the  phraseology  extremely  grandiloquent.  More 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published  in  this  State 
than  in  any  other  of  the  Union. 

The  libraries  are  numerous,  and  the  museums  include 
many  valuable  collections. 

These  facts  speak  well  for  the  intellectual  development 
and  general  state  of  culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city. 
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South  of  Sao  Paulo  State  lies  the  vast  tract  of  land  known 
as  Parana,  the  interior  of  which  is  almost  unexplored. 

This  State  presents  features  entirely  different  both 
climatically  and  topographically  from  those  of  any  portions 
of  the  country  to  the  north.  In  the  interior,  vast  un- 
dulating prairies,  covered  only  with  small  shrubs  and 
occasional  clumps  of  pine  trees,  which  speak  of  temperate 
Brazil,  form  the  principal  characteristics  ;  while,  in  certain 
parts,  semi-tropical  forests,  clothing  a  level  plain,  stretch 
away  to  the  horizon. 

The  coast-line,  which  is  comparatively  short,  has  but 
one  small  port,  Paranagua,  a  place  of  little  commercial 
importance  when  compared  with  Rio,  Santos  or  Manaos. 

The  principal  export  from  this,  the  doorway  of  the  State, 
is  Mate,  or  Brazilian  tea,  a  unique  product,  about  which 
more  will  be  said  later. 
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From  Paranagua  a  railway — Estrado  de  Ferro  do 
Parana — runs  to  Curityba,  the  capital  of  the  State.  This 
line  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  wonderful 
railways  in  South  America. 

A  trip  over  the  two  parallel  lines  of  steel  which  rise 
almost  to  the  snow-line  before  plunging  into  the  darkness 
of  the  semi-tropical  forests  on  the  plains,  is  most  inter- 
esting. The  traveller  is  taken  through  the  passes  of  the 
Cordilheira  do  Mar,  lifted  almost  to  regions  of  the  "morning 
frost  "  with  a  pause  on  the  heights  of  the  Serra,  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast, 
where  he  can  enjoy  the  view  over  the  plains  of  Curityba, 
a  sunlit  sea  of  undulating  grasslands,  bushes,  and  forests, 
rolling  away  to  the  dim  horizon. 

In  the  clear  atmosphere  one  may  see  the  narrow  shining 
track  of  the  railway  line  winding  over  the  vast  plains, 
and  piercing  the  tangled  growths  of  the  forests,  through 
scenes  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  beauty  in  the  whole 
continent,  among  hills  covered  with  prolific  growth, 
the  train  plunging  downward  through  narrow  gorges  and 
tunnels,  rattling  over  high  bridges,  along  valleys  bright 
with  vivid  and  exuberant  vegetation,  past  the  foaming 
cascade  of  "  The  Bride's  Veil,"  until,  far  away  amid  the 
blue  haze  of  the  distance,  the  white  houses  of  Curityba 
come  into  view. 

The  capital  of  the  Parana  State  has  all  that  makes  a 
modern  city — electric  light,  tramways  and  fine  buildings, 
both  public  and  private. 

Built  upon  a  broad  plain,  raised  several  hundred  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  situated  in  the  South  of  the  semi- 
tropical  zone,  Curityba  enjoys  a  comparatively  cool 
climate,  not  unlike  that  of  the  South  of  France.  The 
city  itself  still  retains  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
colonial  style.  Here  one  meets  more  Germans  and  Poles 
than  people  of  any  other  nationality.  The  larger  business 
houses  and  factories  are  owned  by  Germans,  in  fact  the 
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Teutonic  element  predominates  everywhere.  This,  doubt- 
less, accounts  for  the  Germanised  appearance  of  the  city, 
and  the  noticeable  absence  of  cafes,  which  are  so  marked 
a  feature  in  nearly  all  the  other  cities  of  Brazil. 

The  chief  object  of  industrial  activity  is  the  preparation 
of  mate,  which  is  brought  every  morning  from  the  sur- 
rounding countries  to  the  factories  in  the  capital  to  be 
prepared  for  export. 

The  mate  tree,  to  be  paradoxical,  is  a  large  bush,  usually 
about  15  to  18  feet  high,  covered  with  branches  and  leaves 
almost  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  collected  on  the 
surrounding  estates,  and  also  from  the  trees  growing  wild 
in  the  forests,  and  are  brought  thence  to  the  capital  or 
other  towns,  to  be  prepared  in  the  factories — or,  as  they 
are  called  in  Parana,  "  Engenhos  " — of  which  there  are 
thirty  in  the  capital  alone. 

The  harvesting  of  the  mate"  is  comparatively  simple. 
The  small  branches  are  cut  from  the  trees  and  tied  into 
bundles.  These  are  placed  on  an  enormous  grill,  under 
which  a  clear,  but  not  very  hot,  fire  is  lighted.  An  over- 
seer watches  carefully  to  see  that  none  of  the  wood  used 
as  fuel  emits  objectionable  smoke  when  burning,  as  much 
of  the  flavour  of  the  mate"  is  derived  from  the  aromatic 
fumes  in  which  it  is  cured. 

This  process  lasts  for  about  a  day  and  a  night.  When 
the  leaves  are  dried  sufficiently,  the  fire  underneath  is 
allowed  to  die  out,  and  the  bundles  are  removed  from  the 
grill.  The  leaves  are  then  passed  between  grindstones, 
and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  which  is  tightly  packed 
in  hide  bags,  and  is  ready  for  export. 

Herva  mate  has  many  important  chemical  qualities 
which  make  it  of  great  hygienic  value.  It  acts  as  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and  is  quite  indispensable  to  travellers 
taking  long  journeys  in  Brazil  or  countries  where  the 
atmosphere  is  above  the  normal  temperature.  Its  value 
to  an  army  in  the  field  was  amply  proved  during  the 
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Paraguayan  War,  and  several  of  the  Generals-of-Division 
on  both  sides  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  this  tea  enabled 
the  troops  under  their  command  to  withstand  fatigue 
and  hunger  to  a  marvellous  extent.  The  Ministries  of 
War  of  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  much 
interested  in  this  valuable  vitalizer. 

Mate  is  the  chief  beverage  of  nearly  all  the  South 
American  countries.  It  is  inexpensive,  and  so  nutritious 
that  by  means  of  its  use  the  gauchos,  or  cow-boys,  of 
South  America  are  enabled  to  ride  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
without  any  desire  for  food,  their  only  meal  being  taken 
in  the  evening.  For  this  reason  alone  it  would  be  of 
considerable  value  to  troops  during  forced  marches, 
or  to  cavalry  forming  flying  columns.  During  the  war 
with  Paraguay  the  soldiers  marched  and  fought  day  after 
day  without  any  food  but  mate. 

Mate  is  prepared  for  drinking  in  the  following  manner. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  placed  in  a 
bulb  made  of  silver  or  calabash,  to  which  boiling  water  is 
added.  A  tube,  having  a  tiny  perforated  bowl  at  the 
lower  end,  is  then  inserted,  and  the  infusion  is  sucked 
up  the  tube. 

The  natives  take  the  tea  unsweetened ;  but  most 
Europeans  consider  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  or  orange 
flavouring,  a  great  improvement. 

After  drinking  a  bowl  of  mate,  hunger  and  fatigue 
entirely  disappear,  and  no  food  is  required  for  many 
hours.  To  the  European  palate  mate  is  at  first  distinctly 
unpleasant,  having  a  strong,  pungent  taste ;  but  with 
a  little  perseverance  the  repugnance  is  quickly  overcome. 

Mate  is  a  tonic,  a  nutriment,  stimulant  and  diuretic, 
exerting  an  influence  almost  magical  as  a  fortifier  against 
severe  mental  or  physical  work.  As  might  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  a  beverage  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  whose 
stimulating  properties  far  exceed  those  of  tea,  the 
initiated  are  apt  to  drink  to  excess,  a  habit  which,  once 
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contracted,  is  extremely  difficult  to  abandon.  The 
drink  has  also  been  accused  of  being  injurious  to  the 
digestive  organs,  but  when  taken  in  anything  like  modera- 
tion there  is  no  such  evil  result,  and  no  single  authoritative 
voice  has  been  raised  against  its  use.  Many  European 
scientists  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject,  with 
the  result  that  they  have  formed  opinions  entirely  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  Brazilian  and  American  scientists 
who  have  investigated  its  merits.  The  Italian  Professor 
Montegadya,  who  studied  the  effects  of  mate  during  his 
travels  in  America,  says  :  "  After  a  long  journey  under  a 
boiling  sun,  I  felt  revived  on  taking  a  cup  of  mate  ;  no 
other  beverage  would  have  produced  such  rapid  beneficial 
results  without  affecting  the  intestines  and  exciting  the 
nervous  system.  The  mate  gave  me  strength  and  calmed 
my  nerves."  Some  authorities  have  contended  that 
even  abuse  of  the  drink  could  not  have  other  than  good 
effects.  Only  the  other  day  the  writer  heard  of  a  young 
American  in  London  who  had  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  return  to  his  native  land. 

"  Why  ?  "  said  one  of  his  hearers. 

"  I  shall  get  back  to  mate." 

Since  writing  in  the  London  papers  on  mate  tea, 
and  advocating  its  use  in  medicinal  quantities,  mixed 
with  ordinary  Indian  tea,  for  troops  engaged  in  pro- 
tracted warfare  in  the  torrid  zone,  I  have  received 
many  letters  asking  whether  the  plant  could  be  ac- 
climatised in  England,  or  cultivated  successfully  in  any 
of  the  colonies.  The  latter  query  I  answer  unhesitatingly 
in  the  affirmative ;  but  as  regards  the  former,  I  fear  that 
in  England  the  mate  could  be  grown  only  in  enormous 
glass  houses,  and  even  then  the  success  of  such  an  enter- 
prise would  be  doubtful. 

In  Africa,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that  mate  trees 
would  flourish.  The  best  locality  for  growing  them 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 
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It  is  already  being  cultivated  in  California,  and  has 
been  grown  in  small  quantities  in  Virginia,  U.S.A. 

The  practices  of  indulging  in  the  mid-day  siesta,  and 
of  drinking  mate"  to  excess,  have  attained  such  dangerous 
popularity  in  many  of  the  small  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay  that  even  the  municipal  and  post- 
office  officials  close  their  offices  between  one-thirty  and 
three  o'clock  to  enable  the  staff  to  enjoy  both  undisturbed. 

A  ladies'  tea-party  on  an  estate  in  Parana  forms  a  most 
interesting  sight.  The  silver  tube,  called  a  bombilla,  is 
passed  round  to  the  guests  in  rotation,  each  sucking  up  a 
small  portion  of  the  beverage.  In  the  more  aristocratic 
circles  a  silver  bombilla  is  presented  to  each  guest,  who 
quietly  imbibes  the  tea  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  an 
American  girl  drinking  from  a  soda  fountain.  But  this 
is  a  digression. 

The  railway  communications  and  many  features  of  the 
State  have  yet  to  be  described. 

There  are  two  railway  lines  in  the  State.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  Parana  Railway,  which  maintains  a  good 
service  of  trains  between  the  sea-port  of  Paranagua  and 
the  capital,  whence  a  branch  line  also  runs  to  the  city  of 
Ponta  Grossa.     Its  length  is  420  kilometres. 

The  Sao  Paulo  Rio  Grande  Railway  runs  from  Porto 
Umao  to  Jaquariahyba.  The  total  length  of  railway  lines 
in  this  State  is  only  just  over  five  hundred  miles,  which, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  other  States  of  the  Union,  is  quite 
inadequate  to  the  rapid  development  of  this  rich  country. 
When  pioneers  of  agriculture  have  penetrated  into  the 
far  west  and  established  a  few  more  industries  and  villages, 
the  railway  lines  will  doubtless  be  constructed.  Such 
a  course  cannot  be  remunerative  until  the  country  has  been 
more  opened  up. 

Parana  will  in  the  future  become  a  rich  agricultural 
and  forestral  State.  Even  now  the  pine  forests  are  equal 
to  any  in  the  Continent. 
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There  are  only  three  cities  of  any  importance  other  than 
Paranagua,  the  seaport,  and  Curityba,  the  capital.  These 
are  Ponta  Grossa,  Gurapuava,  and  Castro.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  terminus  of  the  Parana  Railway,  and  is 
also  connected  to  the  S.P.R.G.  Railway.  Here  again 
mate*  curing  is  the  chief  industry. 

Fruit,  however,  is  also  largely  cultivated,  and  is  shipped 
via  Paranagua  to  the  countries  bordering  the  River  Plate. 

As  in  other  small  Brazilian  cities,  kerosene  is  the  only 
illuminant  at  night. 

Gurapuava  is  celebrated  for  being  one  of  the  few  cities 
of  the  Republic  built  at  an  elevation  of  over  a  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  chief  among  its  many  sights  is 
the  Curucaca  water  jump  on  the  Jordao  River. 

Another  fall  in  this  State,  although  not  easily  accessible, 
is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  visit.  This  is  the  Guaraja 
Jump,  on  the  Parana  River — sevenfold  cataracts  un- 
equalled for  grandeur  in  the  whole  of  Brazil. 

The  interior  of  Parana  is  almost  entirely  unexplored, 
notwithstanding  the  definite  assertions  of  the  few  who  have 
penetrated  into  those  distant  regions  that  valuable  deposits 
of  metallic  substance,  as  well  as  vast  stretches  of  fertile 
soil  and  well  wooded  country,  cover  the  entire  west. 

No  capitalists  or  prospectors  have  yet  engaged  themselves 
seriously  in  the  opening  up  of  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  richest  of  the  agricultural  States. 
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Santa  Catharina  is  one  of  the  small  States  in  the  country, 
having  an  area  of  only  just  over  forty-seven  thousand 
square  kilometres.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Germans 
in  Brazil,  being  the  seat  of  the  Teutonic  colonies,  which  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Press  has  so  often  denounced  as  a  menace 
to  the  homogeneity  of  the  nation.  These  colonies,  how- 
ever, are  an  important  factor  in  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  State,  and,  notwithstanding  the  suspicion  which 
has  been  aroused  by  their  marvellously  rapid  growth, 
and  by  the  conservative  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
have  unquestionably  assisted  materially  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

The  principal  industries  of  Santa  Catharina  are  agri- 
culture and  cattle-raising,  but  coal  and  other  minerals 
are  now  being  exploited  in  the  district  of  Tubarao.  To 
facilitate  the  working  of  the  coal-mines,  the  Therezina 
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Railway,  which  operates  between  the  small  seaports  of 
Laguna  and  Imbituba,  has  been  extended  to  Villa  Nova, 
passing  by  a  circuitous  route  through  the  mining  region. 

There  are  several  good  fluvial  services  of  steamboats 
which  make  communication  with  the  river-ports  com- 
paratively easy. 

The  capital  of  Santa  Catharina  is  the  port  of  Florinopolis, 
built  upon  a  large  island  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a 
channel  just  over  half-a-mile  broad  at  Estreito,  the  nearest 
point. 

Florinopolis  is  by  no  means  an  important  port  or  city, 
neither  can  it  be  called  picturesque  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
has  a  distinctly  European  aspect,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
any  other  city  in  the  State,  except  perhaps  Blumenau, 
the  chief  German  colony. 

The  island  town  of  S.  Francisco  must  also  be  mentioned 
here,  as  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  big  railway  terminus  and 
seaport,  as  the  S.P.R.G.  Railway  Company  are  constructing 
a  trans-Brazilian  line,  which  starts  from  this  port,  and 
will  completely  cross  the  country  to  the  Paraguayan 
Frontier,  stopping  en  route  at  Joinville,  another  town  of 
German  origin. 

Santa  Catharina,  unlike  Parana,  is  cultivated  in  the 
interior  ;  but,  of  course,  has  not  nearly  the  large  dimensions 
or  possibilities  of  the  latter  State.  However,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  the  interior,  the  equability  of  the  climate, 
and  the  steady  agricultural  progress — mainly  the  work 
of  the  many  German  immigrants — makes  this  State  a 
most  suitable  one  for  colonists  or  labourers  arriving  fresh 
from  Europe. 
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The  famous  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Rio  Grande 
is  an  important  and  progressive  State  forming  the  extreme 
Southern  frontier  of  Brazil,  which  it  divides  from  the 
Republics  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  It  shares  the 
fertility  and  salubrity  of  climate  of  the  former  country. 

Although  this  State  has  a  fairly  long  coast-line,  it  is, 
unfortunately,  unable  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  and  to  the  numerous 
sandbanks  which  effectively  block  many  sheltered  spots. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  Rio  Grande  are  grain 
and  cattle,  which  are  mostly  shipped  at  Porto  Alegre, 
the  capital  of  the  State.  This  port,  which  is  only  available 
for  steamers  of  shallow  draft,  is  situated  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  or  "  Duck-pond." 

This  inland  lake  is  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  which  enters 
the  coast  at  the  Atalaia  Lighthouse,  built  to  warn  mariners 
of  their  proximity  to  the  dangerous  Rio  Grande  Bar. 
Here  the  sea  is  usually  very  rough,  and  when  taking 
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their  ships  past  this  sandy  shoal  great  caution  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  navigators  to  enable  them  to  clear  this 
treacherous  bar,  and  enter  the  "  Duck-pond,"  where  the 
waters  become  as  calm  as  their  name  implies. 

To  thousands  of  the  Italian  immigrants  who  arrive 
annually  at  Porto  Alegre,  the  friendly  warning  from  the 
Atalaia  lighthouse,  flashing  by  night  across  the  often  tem- 
pestuous seas,  shines  like  a  star  of  hope  upon  those  sea- 
borne wanderers  who  are  seeking  a  fresh  start  in  the 
"  New  World." 

The  interior  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  is,  in  many 
places  flat  and  comparatively  uninteresting,  but  is,  never- 
theless, rich  in  pasture  land,  suitable  for  the  raising  of 
gigantic  herds  of  cattle,  or  for  horse  ranching  on  a  very 
large  scale.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful  industries 
of  this  State  is  horse  breeding. 

Large  quantities  of  these  sturdy  little  animals  are 
required  annually  for  the  Federal  and  State  troops,  of 
which,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  foreign  frontier, 
there  are  a  very  large  number  in  this  State.  Besides 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  two  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
settled  countries  in  South  America,  there  is  Paraguay 
within  striking  distance  on  the  western  border.  The 
Rio  Grande  thus  has  three  foreign  countries  at  its  doors. 

The  great  stream  of  Italian  immigration,  encouraged 
by  many  liberal  concessions,  and  by  considerable  judicious 
booming,  has  done  much  for  this  State,  which  is  essentially 
agricultural. 

Italians  make  good  immigrants  in  South  American 
countries,  and  the  progress  of  the  Rio  Grande  can  in  no 
small  degree  be  attributed  to  their  work  and  industry. 
Germany  also  has  not  been  behindhand  in  sending  some 
of  her  superfluous  population  to  this  land  of  promise. 

The  length  of  railway  lines  in  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
total  1,600  kilometres,  makes  it  the  fourth  State  of  the 
Union  in  this  important  respect.     Most  of  the  cities  and 
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villages  are  connected  by  rail.  The  term  village  is  used 
in  Brazil  to  imply  a  very  small  town,  or  a  collection  of 
bungalows.  A  village,  in  the  English  sense,  is  there  termed 
a  hamlet. 

The  net  is  composed  of  six  lines,  which  cover  the  whole 
State,  affording  through  communication  with  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  and  also — when  the  trans-Brazilian  line  is 
completed — with  the  small  inland  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

Porto  Alegre  is  one  of  the  most  civilised  and  Europeanised 
ports  of  Brazil.  Its  streets  are  well  paved,  and  its  squares 
prettily  laid  out  with  flower  beds.  The  city  is  well  supplied 
with  trees  for  shade  and  decoration,  and  there  is  a  good 
pure  water  supply. 

The  park  is  the  principal  place  of  interest ;  it  includes 
an  aviary,  a  menagerie,  cafes,  brasseries,  and  also  a 
summer  theatre.  Very  many  of  the  houses  are  of  modern 
construction,  and  there  are  numerous  fine  public  and 
private  buildings.  Although  electricity  is  the  illuminant 
used  in  many  of  the  better-class  villas,  the  city  is  lit  by  gas. 

One  of  the  hotels,  the  name  of  which  I  have  unfortunately 
forgotten,  possesses  one  of  the  prettiest  winter  gardens  in 
Brazil. 

These  "  Jardin-Brasseries  "  seem  to  be  a  special  feature 
of  the  cities  of  the  Rio  Grande,  for  the  chief  hotel  in 
Pelotas  has  also  a  most  picturesque  beer-garden,  not  unlike 
those  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Germany. 

Tramways,  telephones,  telegraphs,  and  pretty  country 
and  seaside  suburbs  are  among  the  numerous  attractions 
offered  by  Porto  Alegre. 

The  two  other  most  important  cities  of  the  State  are 
Pelotas  and  San  Pedro,  both  of  which  are  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  the  "  Duck-pond." 

Pelotas  has  several  large  salt- junk  and  powdered-meat 
factories,  like  those  on  the  plains  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

The  commercial  portion  of  this  city  leaves  a  very  bad 
impression  upon  travellers,  as  the  streets  are  dirty  and  the 
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houses  are  by  no  means  elegant ;  but  the  residential 
quarter,  or  suburbs,  compensate  for  the  unpleasant  drive 
through  the  maritime  centre. 

From  Pelotas,  or  the  neighbouring  port  of  Rio  Grande, 
ships  of  all  nations  may  be  seen  going  northwards  to 
Porto  Alegre. 

There  is  one  other  city,  which,  owing  to  its  unique 
position,  is  noteworthy.  This  is  Uruguayana,  built  upon 
the  banks  of  the  great  river  Uruguay  which  flows  completely 
through  the  territory  of  the  progressive  Republic  of  the 
same  name,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
This  city  is  situated  exactly  opposite  to  the  Argentine 
town  of  Restauracion. 

The  commerce  coming  up  the  river  is  practically 
all  Uruguayan. 

It  is  here  that  political  agitators  cross  and  recross.  the 
frontiers,  to  formulate  in  safety  their — now  hopeless — 
revolutionary  schemes. 

A  railway  is  being  constructed  which  will  place  this 
interesting  point  in  direct  communication  with  the  capital 
of  the  State. 

Much  of  the  interior  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  now  being 
exploited.  On  the  vast  plains  can  be  seen  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses ;  flocks  of  sheep  are  scattered  over 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Cordilheira.  The  character  of  the 
people  is  somewhat  peculiar,  owing  to  their  circumstances 
and  mode  of  life.  They  are  generally  tall,  of  an  active, 
energetic  appearance,  with  handsome  features,  and  of 
a  lighter  skin  than  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  portions  of  the  country.  Both  sexes  are  ac- 
customed to  riding  horses  from  childhood,  and  acquire 
consummate  skill  in  their  management.  All  their  journeys, 
most  of  their  amusements,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  wild 
cattle  of  their  plains  is  accomplished  in  the  saddle.  The 
use  of  the  lasso  is  one  of  the  child's  first  accomplishments, 
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and  is  continued  until  an  almost  incredible  degree  of 
dexterity  has  been  attained.  Little  children,  armed  with 
their  lasso  and  bolas,  make  war  upon  the  chickens,  ducks, 
and  geese  of  the  farmyard,  as  a  preliminary  to  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  wild  cattle,  the  horses  are  so  ad- 
mirably trained  that  they  know  exactly  what  to  do. 
Sometimes,  when  in  chase  of  a  furious  animal,  the  rider 
will  dismount  while  the  bull  is  running  out  the  length  of 
his  raw-hide  rope,  leaving  the  horse  to  wheel  round  and 
brace  himself  to  sustain  the  shock  that  the  momentum  of 
the  lassoed  animal  must  inevitably  give.  The  bull, 
not  expecting  to  be  brought  up  so  suddenly,  is  thrown 
sprawling  to  the  ground  ;  then,  rising,  charges  the  horse  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  gore  him.  The  trained  animal  is 
quite  capable  of  evading  him,  and  the  bull's  next  attempt 
to  escape  only  results  in  a  second  fall.  The  end  is  ex- 
haustion and  capture.* 

In  the  Montana  and  Serra  regions,  forest  industries 
flourish.  The  numerous  colonies  of  Italian,  Spanish  and 
German  immigrants  present  scenes  of  agricultural 
prosperity. 

To  see  one  of  these  colonies  in  the  making  gives  one 
some  idea  of  the  reason  why  Italians  make  good  immigrants 
in  South  America. 

A  glorious  stretch  of  open  country,  with  a  few  clumps 
of  trees  and  bushes,  crossed  by  a  small  clear  running 
stream,  forms  the  scene  of  operations ;  the  operators 
are  a  party  of  male  and  female  immigrants,  some  two 
hundred  strong,  provided  by  the  Government  with  all 
the  necessary  tools,  nails,  horses,  carts,  seeds  and  other 
necessaries  of  an  agricultural  life. 

Dressed  in  the  rough  garb  of  the  Western  pioneer, 
they  look  supremely  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
new-found  freedom. 

♦Kidder  and  Fletcher. 
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In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  rough  sheds  have 
been  erected  on  the  various  plots  of  land  which  have 
been  previously  marked  out  and  given  to  each  immigrant. 
These  sheds  form  the  dwelling-houses  of  each  family 
while  the  more  pretentious  bungalows  are  being  con- 
structed. Roads  are  made,  sometimes  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Government.  Land  is  fenced  in,  seeds  are  sown, 
cattle  fattened  on  the  rich  pasture  ground. 

In  less  than  twelve  months  the  village  is  almost 
finished. 

The  poor,  toil-worn,  haggard  individuals  from  the 
crowded  centres  of  civilization  have  become  the  healthy, 
bronzed  owners  of  land  in  a  new  country — free,  and  fresh 
with  the  cool  breezes  that  sweep  the  plains  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

In  the  East  End  of  London,  and  in  the  poorer  class 
districts  of  many  of  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  Spain,  while  prosecuting 
that  inquisitive  vocation  known  as  political  journalism,  I 
have  watched  scenes  of  crowded,  sordid  poverty,  which 
no  system  of  government  yet  devised  can  effectually  cope 
with  or  prevent. 

Wherever  masses  of  humanity  congregate  in  great  cities, 
there  must  be  many  who,  by  reason  of  ill-health,  of 
nervous,  mental  or  physical  weakness,  or  of  gradually 
acquired  habits  of  idleness,  find  themselves  wholly  in- 
capable of  holding  their  own  with  their  better  endowed 
fellows.  To  such  I  would  say — only  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  advocate  immigration  only  to  the  unfit — "  Hesitate 
no  longer.  Put  aside  fear  and  shame.  Take  your  courage 
in  both  hands,  and,  before  it  is  too  late,  begin  that  life 
on  the  land  which  is  the  natural  birthright  of  man.  The 
boundless,  sunlit,  airy  pastures  of  Brazil  are  open  to  you ; 
and,  to  lovers  of  Britain,  Greater  Britain  offers  fields  no 
less  fertile  for  your  support,  and  the  flag  of  the  Mother 
Land  for  your  protection." 
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This  huge  inland  State  is  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  cities  as  a  far  distant  province  in  the 
almost  unknown  interior.  Little  can  I  say  about  this 
unexplored  tract  of  country.  The  difficulties  of  transport, 
which  is  accomplished  by  river-steamer,  canoe,  and  on 
horseback,  makes  the  journey  such  a  long  and  tedious 
one  that  few  undertake  it  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure. 
There  are  no  railway  lines  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and 
carriage  roads  are  very  scarce. 

Matto  Grosso  forms  the  Western  frontier  with  Bolivia, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  States  of  the  Union.  It  is,  however, 
entirely  unexploited,  and  in  many  parts  unexplored. 
The  vast  forests  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  ring  of 
the  pioneer's  axe  ;  the  veins  of  gold  and  silver  quartz 
still  lie  hidden  in  the  mountains,  undisturbed  by  the  miner's 
pick  ;  and  in  their  beds  of  blue  clay  the  diamonds  are 
unseen  and  unsought. 
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This  vast,  almost  unpopulated  land,  in  the  centre  of 
a  great  continent,  is  undoubtedly  rich  and  fertile  ;  but 
it  will  remain  undisturbed  for  many  years,  until  the  com- 
mercial world  stands  more  in  need  than  it  does  to-day  of 
new  fields  for  conquest  and  exploitation. 

Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz  may  be  ranked  together  in  the 
relation  they  bear  to  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  and 
of  the  world.  They  were  both  originally  settled  by  gold- 
hunters.  The  lure  of  treasure  led  adventurers  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  these  interminable  forests, 
where  their  search  was  successful,  and  their  most  eager 
avarice  satiated.  But  agriculture  was  neglected,  the  land 
was  not  cultivated,  nothing  was  exported,  no  flourishing 
cities  arose.  The  people  began  to  discover  that  they  could 
not  eat  gold,  and  in  many  instances  those  who  were  able 
to  count  their  treasures  by  arrobas  were  in  the  greatest 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
when  the  gold  fever  had  abated,  the  country  was  left  in 
a  thoroughly  enfeebled  state,  and  it  may  be  said  truly 
that  gold  and  diamonds  have  hindered  the  progress  of 
Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz  more  than  their  dense  forests 
and  great  distances  from  the  sea-shore.  The  great  revenues 
of  Brazil  have  been  drawn  from  the  agricultural  rather  than 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  a  strange  truth, 
seeing  that  here  abound  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  the  sap- 
phire, the  topaz  and  the  rainbow-tinted  opal. 

The  principal  industry  of  Matto  Grosso  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mate,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  and  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  difficulties  of  transport,  is  largely 
exported  to  the  River  Plate.  Powdered  meat,  rubber 
and  fruit  are  the  other  principal  exports. 

It  is,  however,  from  this  State  that  many  of  the  gorgeous 
birds'  plumes  seen  on  the  ladies'  hats  in  New  York,  London 
and  Paris  are  procured.  This  portion  of  Brazil  possesses 
the  most  beautiful  collection  of  birds  in  South  America, 
and  the  industry  is  an  important  one. 
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The  capital  of  Matto  Grosso  is  the  city  of  Cuyaba, 
which  has  over  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  built 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  There 
are  but  few  fine  buildings,  and  the  commercial  progress, 
which  depends  entirely  upon  internal  resources  and 
demand,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very  slow. 

There  are  several  factories  for  the  preparation  of  dried 
beef,  sugar,  and  rubber,  but  few  of  these  are  supplied  with 
the  latest  labour-saving  devices  and  machinery. 

Although  the  city  is  slowly  progressing,  it  cannot  hope 
to  attain  the  size  or  even  importance  of  any  of  the  other 
capitals  of  Brazil.  The  military-strategical  railway  which 
the  Federal  Government  propose  building  to  connect 
Matto  Grosso  with  the  centres  of  commerce  will  un- 
doubtedly do  much  to  increase  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  State,  but  years  must  elapse  before  this  line  is 
completed,  and  until  then  Matto  Grosso  will  remain  a 
"  dead  land." 

The  only  other  city,  or  collection  of  bungalows,  worthy 
of  mention  is  Corumba,  which  has  no  commercial  im- 
portance, and  has  improved  but  little  since  the  days  of 
the  Empire. 

This  city,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Paraguay,  on  high  ground,  from  which 
pampas  and  swamps  can  be  seen,  stretching  far  away  to 
the  horizon. 

Further  up  the  Paraguay  River  lies  the  village  of 
Ladario,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  military  activity  of  the 
interior. 

Several  forts  lie  north  and  south  along  the  frontier 
line,  and  four  river  gunboats  are  stationed  here.  An 
arsenal  and  a  small  repairing  yard,  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government,  have  recently  been  constructed. 

All  these  small  outposts  of  civilisation  are  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  by  leagues  of  tropical  forest,  wild  mountain 
ranges,  and  dangerous  swamps. 


THE  GREAT  FALLS  OF  THE  RIO  DOS  PATOS, 

STATE  OF  PARANA. 
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CHAPTER    XXV 


STATE     OF     GOYAZ 


An  Undeveloped  and  Unexplored  Tract  of  Country — Tobacco  and 
Rubber — City  of  Goyaz — The  March  of  Civilisation. 

Another  large  central  State  which  is  entirely  unexploited. 
There  are  no  railway  lines,  and  but  a  very  poor  service 
of  steamboats  on  the  rivers.  The  cities  are  merely  a 
collection  of  one-story  buildings,  facing  uneven  roads, 
which  are  often  obstructed  by  many  stones  and  small 
boulders.     They  are  completely,  utterly  isolated. 

About  this  State  little  need  be  said,  for  although  it 
exports  tobacco  and  rubber,  there  is  really  no  commercial 
activity. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  backward  State  of  the  Union, 
and  many  years  will  have  to  elapse  before  the  rich  fields 
and  forests,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  mountains,  can 
be  exploited. 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  Goyaz,  in  which  there  are 
no  parks,  monuments,  squares,  or  other  attractive  features. 
The  houses  are  all  of  one  story  only,  including  the  palace 
of  the  State  Governor. 

The  streets — well,  no  European  vehicle  could  be  driven 
over  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  here  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  granted  the  financial  assistance  and 
general  support  to  either  Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz,  or  any  of 
the  Northern  States  that  it  has  to  the  more  prosperous 
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ones  of  the  South,  such  as  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  This,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  author,  is 
decidedly  an  error  of  judgment,  for  it  greatly  retards  the 
development  of  rich  tracts  of  land,  and  at  the  same  time 
causes  a  dangerous  feeling  of  jealousy  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  less  fortunate  spheres. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy,  and  when  railway  lines 
penetrate  into  this  region — which  may  be  within  a  few 
years,  as  several  lines  are  already  slowly  pushing  forward 
towards  its  frontiers — the  rich  soil  and  fine  climate  of 
Goyaz  will  attract  the  European  immigrant,  with  the  same 
result  as  at  Sao  Paulo  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Until  then, 
Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz  will  remain  two  dead  States  in 
the  centre  of  a  great  and  prosperous  land. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 


THE     NAVY    AND     ARMY     OF     BRAZIL 

With  notes  on  the  steamship  communication 
with  Europe 

The  Great  Insurance  of  the  Nation — The  Monroe  Doctrine — The 
Naval  and  Military  Needs — Wars  of  Conquest — International 
Jealousy  in  the  New  World — The  Brazilian  Navy — The  Size — 
The  Coast  Line,  and  Ports  to  Guard — Awake,  Brazil ! — Her 
Orders  in  the  "  British  Naval  Shop  " — Training  and  Dis- 
cipline— Personnel — Brazilian  Marines — Indians  and  Half- 
breeds — A  Nation  in  the  Making — Unity  and  Naval  Strength — 
A  Homogeneous  Fleet — The  Brazilian  Army — Number  of 
Men — The  Standing  Army — The  Police-troops — Strength  of 
the  Three  Arms — Krupp  Guns  and  Mauser  Rifles — Military 
Administration  and  Division — The  Ministry  of  War — In- 
telligence and  Transport  Departments — Difficulties  of  Con- 
centration— Term  of  Service — Reserve — Old  Soldiers  and 
Land — The  Drawbacks  of  Republican  Navies  and  Armies — 
"  Honour  Where  Honour  is  Due  " — Steamship  Lines  plying 
between    Great   Britain   and    Brazil. 


Having  concluded  the  description  of  the  twenty-one 
States  of  Brazil,  it  is  opportune  to  say  something  of  the 
two  services  which,  intended  as  they  are  to  maintain 
the  integrity  and  homogeneity  of  the  Republic,  represent, 
as  in  every  country,  the  great  insurance  of  the  nation. 

Protected  from  European  aggression  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  Brazil,  like  all  countries  of  South  America, 
needs  a  navy  and  an  army  only  for  defensive  or  offensive 
purposes  against  the  other  nations  of  the  same  continent. 
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This  necessity  is  still  further  modified  by  a  clause  in 
the  Constitution  preventing  Brazil  from  engaging  in 
wars  of  conquest. 

The  vast  uncultivated  area  of  the  Republic  transposes 
the  task  which  confronts  the  majority  of  European 
Governments. 

They  have  to  find  new  lands  for  their  surplus  population, 
while  the  Brazilian  Government  have  to  populate  their 
surplus  lands.  Therefore,  the  clause  in  the  Constitution 
placing  a  ban  upon  wars  of  conquest  is  simply  indicative 
of  Brazil's  recognition  that  colonies,  like  ships,  are  useless 
if  they  cannot  be  manned. 

Brazil,  however,  has  proved,  by  the  steady  increase  in 
her  naval  and  military  forces,  that  she  also  realises  the 
international  jealousies  of  the  New  World,  and  that 
the  desire  of  nations — not  of  kings — for  extended  power 
and  greater  commerce,  may,  and  undoubtedly  will,  one 
day  test  her  resources  as  a  fighting  force. 

For  this  eventuality  she  has  prepared  as  follows  : — 

The  Brazilian  Navy,  although  intended  solely  for  coast 
defence,  is  not  nearly  powerful  enough  for  that  purpose, 
when  compared  with  those  of  her  rivals,  considering  the 
enormous  length  of  coast-line  that  has  to  be  guarded. 

Three  first-class  battleships  and  about  six  of  the  third- 
class,  three  first-class  cruisers  and  eight  inferior  ones, 
six  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  twelve  torpedo-boats,  and 
three  submarines  for  the  defence  of  Rio  and  the  anchorage, 
are  all  that  the  Government  can  commission  to  guard  the 
3,700  miles  of  Atlantic  coast-line  and  the  great  Amazon, 
including  sixty  ports,  and  many  thousand  miles  of  fluvial 
highway. 

This  provision  is,  of  course,  totally  inadequate  to  the 
country's  necessities ;  but  we  need  not  here  consider  the 
reasons  which  have  led  Brazil  to  adopt  a  niggardly  naval 
policy,  since  the  young  nation  has  already  awakened  from 
her  sleep  of  false  security,  and  has  realised  in  time  that  she 
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must  possess  a  powerful  navy  as  well  as  an  army  if  she  is 
to  maintain  her  integrity  and  homogeneity. 

The  warships  recently  built  in  England  have  the 
following  tonnage : — 

3  Battleships,  13,000  tons. 

3  Cruisers,  9,800  tons. 

6  Destroyers,  ocean-going  type. 
12  Torpedo-boats. 

3  Submarines  of  the  improved  Holland  type. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  these  vessels  are  of  English 
construction,  and  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  of  the 
same  tonnage  in  the  British  Navy.  The  personnel  of  the 
Brazilian  fleet,  however,  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  both 
in  training  and  discipline. 

There  are,  approximately,  5,000  men,  with  400  officers  ; 
and  a  corps,  some  500  strong,  equivalent  to  the  British 
Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry.  This  latter  corps  is  com- 
posed of  the  elite  of  the  service,  and  their  aid  has  been  often 
required  to  maintain  discipline. 

The  sailors  are  mostly  Indians  and  half-breeds,  but  their 
good  fighting  qualities  have  more  than  once  been 
demonstrated.  It  must  be  remembered  by  the  nation 
whose  Navy  is  a  pattern  to  the  world,  that  Brazil 
is  but  a  young  country,  whose  resources,  military  and 
naval,  as  well  as  agricultural,  have  yet  to  be  developed. 
The  present  activities  of  the  Brazilian  fleet  are  chiefly 
confined  to  cruises  along  the  coast  of  the  Republic. 

The  first  great  difficulty — that  of  public  lethargy  upon 
naval  matters — has  already  been  surmounted.  That  the 
nation  realises  the  necessity  for  a  powerful  defence  fleet 
has  been  proved  by  the  comparatively  large  order  for 
warships  that  was  recently  placed  in  England.  That 
other  larger  orders  will  follow,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  ; 
but  Brazil  will  do  well  to  remember  that  without  unity 
there  can  be  no  naval  strength.  One  homogeneous  fleet 
is  worth  many  heterogeneous  units. 
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By  placing  her  first  important  order  in  England,  she 
has  acknowledged  the  superior  constructional  ability  of 
that  nation  ;  and,  following  the  lead  of  the  victorious  fleets 
of  Japan  and  Chile,  she  cannot  do  better  than  entrust  her 
naval  expenditure  to  the  country  that  holds — though  she 
may  not  hold  it  for  much  longer — the  undisputed  title 
of  "  Mistress  of  the  Seas." 

The  army  of  Brazil  is  comparatively  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  navy,  although  there  was  until  recently  no 
compulsory  service  in  the  Republic* 

The  total  number  of  men  that  could  be  placed  and 
maintained  in  the  field  in  time  of  war  reaches  approxi- 
mately 70,000,  all  trained  and  fully  equipped  troops. 
In  time  of  peace,  however,  the  standing  army,  including 
the  police  troops,  averages  about  50,000  men  and  1,500 
officers.  They  are  divided  as  follows  : — Cavalry,  12,900  ; 
artillery,  2,000,  with  80  Krupp  field  guns ;  infantry, 
38,000  men,  armed  with  the  latest  pattern  Mauser  rifle. 
There  are  also  two  engineer  battalions  and  a  transport 
service. 

This  estimate  does  not  include  the  civil  police,  but 
includes  the  police  troops  employed  in  each  State  for  the 
maintenance  of  order. 

For  the  purpose  of  military  administration,  the  country 
is  divided  into  seven  districts,  each  commanded  by  a 
General-of -Division. 

The  Ministry  of  War  is  situated  in  the  Federal  capital, 
and  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
appointed  by  the  President   of  the  Republic. 

The  supreme  military  administration  is  usually  vested 
in  the  most  competent  General.  The  various  departments 
of  the  War  Ministry  are  poorly  organised,  especially  the 
Intelligence  and  the  Transport  branches. 

♦Marshal  de  Fonsceca  has  recently  introduced  a  form  of 
compulsory  military  service,  which  in  system  and  training  is  not 
unlike  the  Territorial  Army  of  this  nation,  only  the  training  of 
every  young  man  in  the  ranks  is  compelled  by  law. 
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The  division  of  the  standing  army  into  seven  districts 
spread  over  the  whole  area  of  the  country  makes  concen- 
tration at  any  point  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  railway  communication. 

The  term  of  service  is  three  years  with  the  colours, 
there  being  no  reserve.  This  greatly  reduces  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Brazilian  Army,  as  in  time  of  war  no 
thoroughly  trained  troops  would  be  available  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  made  in  the  ranks. 

To  induce  the  men  to  re-enlist  after  serving  the  first 
three  years,  a  cash  bonus  is  given  at  the  termination  of 
every  six  years  service  ;  or  in  lieu  of  this  monetary  benefit 
land  and  agricultural  implements  are  given  free  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  enable  the  old  soldier  to  earn  a 
living  after  serving  his  country. 

This,  when  combined  with  pensions  such  as  those 
given  in  the  British  Services,  is  certainly  a  wise,  and,  in  the 
end,  economical  way  of  obtaining  the  necessary  troops,  and 
of  preventing  the  disgraceful  and  injurious  sight  of  ex- 
soldiers  reduced  to  pauperism. 

In  almost  all  Republican  countries,  the  two  services 
in  time  of  peace  are  not  vested  with  the  same  importance, 
nor  regarded  with  the  same  respect  and  admiration,  as  in 
countries  under  a  monarchy. 

The  result  is  that  the  "  pick  "  of  these  nations  never 
enter  the  army  or  navy,  and  the  quality,  intellect,  and 
discipline  of  the  service  suffers  correspondingly.  For 
this  reason,  and  for  many  others,  a  Republican  navy  or 
army  is  seldom  so  powerful  as  that  of  a  monarchy. 

Brazil  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  discipline  of 
her  army  and  navy  was,  until  quite  recently,  comparatively 
poor,  nor,  even  now,  have  its  quality  and  intellectual 
capacity  reached  the  high  standard  of  many  of  the 
European  forces. 

Many  German  officers  are  now  superintending  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Brazilian  Army,  and  a  quantity  of 
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Brazilian  officers  are  spending  a  number  of  years  with 
the  German  Army  in  order  to  return  to  Brazil  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  corps  of  officers,  trained 
on  the  Continental  principle.  This  is  certainly  an  error 
of  military  policy.  The  enormous  extent  of  unpopulated 
and  wild  country  which  forms  the  frontiers  of  Brazil, 
and  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  of  South 
America — the  only  likely  war  zone — would  make  im- 
possible the  strategy,  tactics  and  organisation  practised 
in  Germany,  where  the  conditions  likely  to  obtain  in 
war  are  so  totally  different.  A  Brazilian  officer  with  the 
American  troops  in  Cuba  during  the  American-Spanish 
War,  with  the  British  forces  in  the  Transvaal,  or  during 
the  Ashantee  campaigns,  would  have  gained  far  more 
really  valuable  knowledge  than  a  corps  of  officers  with 
any  European  Army. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  orders 
recently  given  to  British  shipyards  for  Brazilian  battle- 
ships have  caused  many  Brazilian  Naval  officers  to  come 
to  England  to  assist  in  their  construction,  so  that  they  may 
learn  how  to  design  and  build  modern  warships.  At 
Newcastle  there  are  many  Brazilians  of  note  working 
with  apron  and  tools,  in  order  to  study  modern  methods 
of  naval  construction. 

No  material  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  personnel, 
until  Brazilians  themselves  accord  to  their  forces  the 
honour  that  is  the  due  of  men  who  at  any  moment  may 
be  called  upon  to  give  their  lives  for  the  protection  of 
their  country. 

Steamship  Lines  plying  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

The  principal  steamship  lines  which  maintain  a  regular 
service  between  Europe  and  the  various  ports  of  Brazil 
are  as  follows  : — 


A    COLONY    IN    THE    INTERIOR    OF    THE    STATE    OF    PARANA, 


CUYABA,    CAPITAL    OF    THE    STATE    OF    MATTO    GROSSO. 


PUBLIC    GARDENS,    CUYABA,    STATE    OF    MATTO    GROSSO. 
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The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  running  from 
Southampton,  Coruna,  Vigo,  Oporto,  and  Lisbon,  to 
Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos.  The 
magnificent  vessels  of  this  line  leave  Southampton  every 
Friday,  carrying  His  Majesty's  mails. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.'s  vessels  only  ply 
from  Liverpool,  La  Rochelle,  Pallice,  Coruna,  Villagracia, 
Vigo,  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  to  the  same  Brazilian  ports 
as  the  above  line,  calling  also  at  all  ports  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  South  America.  There  is  also  the 
Booth  Line  from  Liverpool,  London  and  Havre,  to  Para, 
Ceara,  Maranhao  and  Manaos  (this  is  one  of  the  principal 
lines  running  to  Northern  Brazil,  and  up  the  mighty 
river  Amazon — a  splendid  view  of  Amazonia  may  be 
obtained  from  their  decks)  ;  and  the  Lamport  and  Holt 
Line  from  Liverpool,  London  and  Antwerp,  to  Bahia, 
Rio  and  Santos,  a  direct  fortnightly  service.  The  Houlder 
Line   also  runs  vessels  to  Brazil. 

From  the  above  list  of  transatlantic  lines,  whose  ships 
call  at  all  the  important  Brazilian  ports,  the  extent  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country  with  Great  Britain  can, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  judged. 


THE     REPUBLIC     OF     URUGUAY 


Uruguay  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 
On  the  northern  frontier  lies  Brazil,  on  the  south  the 
River  Plate,  on  the  west  the  river  Uruguay. 

The  area  of  this  settled  and  prosperous  country  is 
approximately  178,000  square  kilometres  which  are 
divided  into  nineteen  departments.  The  population  of 
the  Republic,  according  to  recent  statistics,  is  1,300,000, 
or  just  over  six  inhabitants  per  square  kilometre — a 
country  rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  heaven,  save  that  of 
human  population. 

Uruguay  was  formerly  a  dependency  of  Spain.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  compelled  to  join  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  and  was  afterwards  annexed  as 
a  colony  of  Portugal,  some  few  years  later  becoming  a 
province  of  Brazil.  Then  the  national  spirit  of  patriotism 
arose,  and  owing  to  the  bravery  of  the  famous  "  Thirty- 
three,"  Uruguay  won  its  independence,  which  was  pro- 
claimed on  August  25th,  1825. 

The  rupture  kindled  a  war  between  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  but  owing  to  the  mediation  of 
Great  Britain,  both  countries,  and  since  that  time  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  eventually  agreed  to  recognise  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay  as  a  Sovereign  State. 
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The  system  of  Government  is  representative,  and 
consists  of  three  separate  bodies — the  Executive,  the 
Legislative,  and  the  Judicial  Authority. 

At  the  head  of  the  Executive  is  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  a  period 
of  four  years. 

He  appoints  a  Cabinet  of  six  Secretaries  of  State. 

The  Legislative  is  composed  of  a  Senate — the  President 
of  which  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic — and  a 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  standard  of  education  throughout  the  country  is 
not  high,  but  during  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  there  are  at  present 
in  existence  nearly  five  hundred  of  them  scattered  over 
the  wide  area  of  the  Republic.  In  Montevideo  there  is  a 
Technical  Institute,  and  also  a  University. 

Uruguay,  although  hilly,  has  no  high  mountains.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  healthy  countries  in  the  world,  the 
climate  being  much  like  that  of  Italy.  The  following 
figures  give  an  idea  of  the  average  weather : — 

244  sunny  days ;        85  partly  clouded  days  ; 
36  rainy  days. 

The  country  is  entirely  free  from  epidemics  of  tropical 
and  contagious  diseases,  the  mean  rate  of  mortality  being 
about  thirteen  per  thousand  inhabitants.  The  average 
temperature  is  71  deg.  F.  in  summer,  62  deg.  F.  in  the 
autumn,  52  deg.  F.  in  winter,  and  60  deg.  F.  in  the  spring. 

The  country,  which  is  crossed  by  sixteen  large  rivers 
and  numerous  rivulets  and  lakes,  has  much  the  same 
aspect  as  Great  Britain. 

The  Cuchilla  Grande,  a  chain  of  low  mountains  which 
cross  the  country  from  north  to  south,  terminates  in  the 
peninsular,  watered  by  the  great  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata. 

Montevideo,  the  chief  city  and  port  of  Uruguay,  situated 
on  the  River  Plate,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  cleanest  towns 
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in  South  America.  Built  on  the  American  principle,  with 
a  population  of  over  three  hundred  thousand,  it  is  the  seat 
of  the  Government,  and  the  emporium  of  the  country. 

The  streets  of  Montevideo  are  all  well-paved  with 
granite,  the  magnificent  foundation  upon  which  the  city 
is  built. 

The  drainage  system,  which  has  recently  been  thoroughly 
re-planned,  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  Continent.  The 
buildings  in  general  are  fine,  solid,  and  of  elegant 
architecture. 

The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas,  upon  the 
most  up-to-date  lines,  the  owners  of  the  supply  being 
British  companies,  having  their  headquarters  in  the  city 
of  London. 

Since  1871  Montevideo  has  been  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  of  remarkable  purity.  The  works,  which 
belong  to  an  English  company,  are  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Santa  Lucia,  thirty-three  miles  from 
the  capital.  Although  the  waterworks  were  only  com- 
menced in  April,  1870,  they  were  opened  in  July,  1871. 
Twenty  thousand  tons  of  iron  piping,  besides  all  the  other 
machinery  for  constructing  these  large  works,  were  con- 
veyed in  bullock-carts  from  the  docks  at  Montevideo  to 
the  banks  of  the  Santa  Lucia,  without  other  roads  than 
those  provided  by  nature  on  the  solid  turf  of  the  undulating 
grass-lands  of  the  "  Banda  Oriental." 

Another  important  undertaking  in  Montevideo  is  the 
construction  of  the  port,  which  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years.  The  work  is  being  carried  on  with 
great  activity,  and  when  finished  will  make  the  capital 
of  Uruguay  one  of  the  best  ports  in  that  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

A  network  of  tramways  spreads  all  over  the  city  and  its 
many  pretty  suburbs.  There  are  over  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  of  lines  already  laid,  almost  as  many  as  that 
of  her  great  and  powerful  rival,  Buenos  Ayres. 
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There  are  also  several  good  telephone  companies  with 
many  thousand  subscribers,  and  through  communication 
with  Buenos  Ayres  is  now  available. 

The  suburbs  of  Montevideo  form,  to  my  mind,  the 
best  portion  of  the  city.  Broad  avenues  of  trees  are 
many,  and  houses  of  all  sizes  stand  in  their  own  gardens. 
Several  of  the  summer  residences  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
capital  are  surrounded  by  magnificent  botanical  gardens, 
which  surpass  in  colour  and  variety  any  of  the  private 
conservatories  of  Europe. 

The  vine  grows  everywhere.  In  the  "  patios,"  or 
courtyards  of  the  town  houses,  it  forms  a  cool,  leafy 
protection  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  Among  the  many 
varieties  of  fruit  which  thrive  in  Uruguay  are  pears, 
peaches,  apples,  cherries,  plums,  limes,  lemons,  pome- 
granites,  and  grapes  of  many  kinds.  In  Northern  Uruguay, 
on  the  Brazilian  frontier,  tropical  fruits  abound,  including 
bananas,  cocoanuts,  pineapples,  oranges,  and  fruit-bearing 
palms.  The  quince  forests  of  Uruguay  are  known  all 
the  world  over,  and  the  preserves  made  from  this  fruit 
form  a  very  profitable  and  important  industry. 

Just  outside  Montevideo  are  several  pretty  seaside 
resorts,  much  patronised  and  praised  by  European  residents 
and  tourists. 

During  the  summer,  which  may  be  said  to  last  from 
October  to  the  end  of  February,  the  elite  of  society  from 
East  Argentina,  Montevideo  and  Central  Uruguay  visits 
these  marine  suburbs  of  the  capital,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  invigorating  air,  and  to  enjoy  the  pretty  and 
fashionable  surroundings. 

While  staying  in  Montevideo,  these  worthy  South 
Americans  may  be  seen  driving  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
on  the  Boulevards  leading  to  the  "  Prado  "  and  the 
"  Passo  del  Molino."  A  considerable  degree  of  culture 
is  to  be  met  with  in  this  city,  which  well  deserves  its  title, 
"  Pearl  of  the  Plate." 

16 
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The  other  important  cities  of  the  Republic  are  Salto, 
Paysandu,  Maldonado,  Rocha,  Mercedes,  Florida,  and 
San  Jose.  Although  wishing  to  be  perfectly  impartial, 
I  must  state  that  these  cities  cannot  be  compared  with 
La  Capital. 

All  the  railways  of  Uruguay  are  in  British  hands,  there 
being  about  1,300  miles  of  railroad  in  operation.  This 
already  extensive  net  is  being  constantly  connected  up 
and  widened.  The  Central  of  Uruguay  Railway,  which 
has  a  total  length  of  792  miles,  is  now  extending  its  line 
from  Nico  Perez,  in  the  Department  of  Cerro  Largo,  to 
the  frontier,  where  a  junction  with  the  Brazilian  railways 
will  be  effected. 

The  principal  and  by  far  the  most  important 
industry  of  the  country  is  cattle-breeding  and  its  various 
related  undertakings.  Uruguay  is  the  country  which 
possesses  more  cattle  per  inhabitant  than  any  other 
State  in  the  world.  Cattle,  6  per  inhabitant ;  sheep,  14 ; 
horses  0.5.  The  total  numbers  in  1905  were :  cattle, 
6,028,980 ;  sheep,  13,915,796 ;  horses,  450,151  ;  mules, 
J9>357  '>  goa-ts,  10,322 ;  and  pigs,  35,546.  These  re- 
markable figures  show  clearly  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
breeding  industry  in  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

Incidents  of  life  on  the  Estancias  of  the  Republic  have 
already  and  often  been  made  the  subject  of  romance,  but  a 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  estate-owners  and  their  gauchos 
on  the  almost  virgin  lands  of  Uruguay  may  still  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  my  readers. 

Away  from  the  iron  road  and  beaten  tracks,  the  only 
method  of  conveyance  is  the  coach,  with  its  post-boys 
and  porters — a  survival  of  Europe  during  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  passengers  on  these  ramshackle  vehicles  are  mostly 
of  mixed  degree  ;  some  may  be  Scotch  or  Irish  Estancieros, 
owning  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  square  leagues 
of  territory  in  this  large  but  thinly-populated  land. 
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The  country  is  mostly  open,  with  a  monotonous  suc- 
cession of  gently  sloping  hills  and  dales,  with  rivers  or 
shallow  streams  flowing  in  the  valleys.  Here  and  there 
large  belts  of  forest  break  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 
The  hills  of  rich,  black  soil  are  covered  with  grass  of  a 
luxurious  green,  mingled  with  scarlet  verbena  and  white 
campanula.  Some  of  the  slopes  are  dappled  with  thousands 
of  white  patches,  shining  clear  in  the  brilliant  sunlight. 
These  are  large  flocks  of  sheep  grazing.  The  herds  of 
cattle  are  equally  numerous. 

The  estancia  house,  which  is  often  a  substantially 
constructed  mansion,  furnished  in  European  style,  is 
usually  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  commanding 
eminence,  so  that  from  the  "  azotea,"  or  flat  roof  of  the 
house,  a  fine  view  of  the  station  can  be  obtained. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  residence  are  the  sheds 
for  shearing,  and  the  wool-press  ;  then  come  the  hurdle 
enclosures  for  shutting  in  the  flocks  for  shearing,  and  the 
"  corrales,"  or  spaces  enclosed  by  wooden  palings,  for 
branding  the  horned  cattle.  Not  far  from  these  enclosures 
is  a  piece  of  ground,  shut  in  by  wire  fencing,  for  the  fine 
merino,  or  sheep  introduced  from  Europe.  Several  of 
the  surrounding  areas  are  usually  under  cultivation. 

The  stations  are  spread  out  all  over  the  estancia  lands. 
Many  of  the  small  two-roomed  houses,  the  happy  homes 
of  Scotch,  Irish,  Spanish,  or  Italian  shepherds  and  their 
families,  can  be  easily  distinguished,  while  others  show 
as  dark  specks  among  the  sea  of  green  pasture  stretching 
to  the  limits  of  the  horizon. 

These  shepherds,  or  gauchos,  of  the  highlands  of 
Uruguay,  are  mostly  excellent  horsemen,  and  a  stranger 
will  find  no  nearer  way  to  their  hearts  than  by  an  exhibition 
of  equestrian  skill. 

One  of  the  old  difficulties  connected  with  the  rearing  of 
cattle  in  South  American  countries,  was  that  of  catching, 
landing  and  counting  the  animals,  who,  turned  loose  for 
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months  at  a  time  to  graze  at  will,  had  become  almost 
wild. 

For  these  purposes  the  herd  was  driven  to  what  was 
called  a  "  rodero,"  some  convenient  spot  on  an  estate, 
where  they  were  surrounded  by  gauchos,  well  mounted 
on  the  small  but  active  horses  of  the  country,  and  armed 
with  the  lasso.  These  gauchos  rode  round  rhe  gigantic 
herd,  and  kept  the  refractory  ones  from  straying  whilst 
the  animals  were  being  counted.  Now  many  of  the  estates 
have  been  fenced  in,  and  on  such  the  gauchos'  work 
is  now  much  easier. 

Many  of  the  wealthy  landed  proprietors  of  the  districts 
bordering  the  River  Plate  are  either  English,  Scotch  or 
Irish  settlers. 

To  sportsmen,  Uruguay  offers  ample  scope  for  a  tour 
with  rod  and  gun.  The  romantic  nature  of  the  country, 
its  vast  inland  water  communications,  and  the  rich  vege- 
tation of  the  forests  which  border  the  lakes  and  streams, 
adds  zest  and  pleasure  to  sport  of  all  kinds. 

Among  the  130  species  of  salt  and  fresh-water  fish 
which  abound  round  the  coast  or  in  the  many  rivers  of 
Uruguay,  the  richest  are  undoubtedly :  in  the  sea,  the 
brotola,  conger  and  king-fish  ;  and  in  the  rivers  and  lakes 
the  bagre,  shad,  gold-fish,  horse-mackerel  and  the  peculiai 
large  Monguruyo  pate. 

On  the  Sierra,  sport  with  the  gun  and  rifle  is  exceptionally 
good.  Puma,  panther,  deer,  ant-bear,  water-hog  and 
other  are  frequently  seen. 

The  feathered  tribe  is  represented  by  wild  ducks,  plover, 
woodcock,  snipe,  ostriches,  storks,  magpies,  swans,  wild 
turkeys,  herons  and  parrots.  Pheasants  can  be  bought 
in  any  town  for  a  few  cents. 

English  trade  with  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  for 
many  years  been  on  the  increase,  and  it  now  represents 
nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country.     Nearly  all  the  railways  and  public  works 
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are  owned  by  British  companies,  and  the  capital  was 
supplied  from  the  great  financial  store  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  local  administration  of  these  different 
works  is  also  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Britishers,  who  have 
their  own  clubs,  hospitals,  cemeteries  and  churches. 

The  club  in  Constitution  Square,  Montevideo,  is  the 
meeting-place  for  all  the  Englishmen  in  Uruguay,  there 
to  talk  over  the  latest  news  from  the  homeland,  to  arrange 
cricket  matches  and  other  good  old  British  sports.  At- 
tached to  this  fine  club  is  also  a  rowing  and  swimming 
association.  Regattas  in  competition  with  the  English 
Club  in  Buenos  Ayres,  take  place  annually. 

Although  the  religion  of  the  State  is  Roman  Catholic, 
perfect  freedom  of  thought  is  permitted,  and  Church 
of  England  services  are  held  without  any  restriction 
whatever,  not  only  in  Montevideo,  but  in  many  of  the 
capitals  of  Departments.  This  is  the  case  in  nearly 
every  country  in  South  America. 

The  Press,  which  in  nearly  every  free  country  of  import- 
ance has  assumed  such  gigantic  proportions  as  to  have 
become  one  of  the  powers  of  government,  has  undergone 
in  Uruguay  of  late  years  a  great  and  beneficial  change. 

The  Press  of  the  Republic  not  only  enjoys  liberty  in 
a  marked  degree,  but  the  leadership  is  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart. 
Several  English  newspapers  published  in  Montevideo 
are  really  excellent  journalistic  productions.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  The  Uruguay  Weekly  News, 
The  Express,  and  the  Montevidean  Times. 

The  most  important  industry  of  the  country  being 
cattle-breeding  and  sheep-farming,  the  price  of  estancia 
lands  on  the  grass-seas  of  Uruguay  is  an  important  con- 
sideration to  the  financier,  colonist  or  immigrant  A  few 
notes  thereon  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

The  price  of  land  in  Uruguay,  as  in  all  countries,  varies 
greatly  according  to  its  distance  from,  or  proximity  to, 
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a  railway  line  or  other  mode  of  transit.  Near  Montevideo, 
in  the  Department  of  Canelones,  the  price  per  "  cuadra," 
which  is  approximately  equal  to  two  English  acres,  ranges 
from  ten  to  seventeen  pounds. 

These  lands  are  valuable  owing  to  their  close  proximity 
to  the  capital,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  will  undoubtedly 
appreciate  considerably  in  value  as  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  Republic  increases.  It  is  also  a  well-watered 
and  very  fertile  district.  Many  of  the  lands  border  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  one  of  its  many  tributaries. 

Next  in  value  comes  the  great  agricultural  province 
of  Colonia,  which  is  nearly  all  cultivated,  and  is  well 
traversed  by  railway  lines.  In  this  Department  are 
situated  the  agricultural  colonies  so  strongly  recommended 
many  years  ago  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Saint-Foire,  at  that 
time  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France  in  Uruguay. 

The  most  important  are  the  colonies  of  Valdinese  and 
Swiss.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  composed  of  Italians, 
was  founded  in  1858  in  the  Department  of  Colonia.  The 
"  Sociedad  Agricola  del  Rosario  Oriental  "  furnished  the 
ground  to  the  colonists — a  square  league  divided  into 
farms  of  26^  hectares  each.  In  the  agreements  it  was 
expressly  stated  that  every  family  had  to  cultivate  at 
least  28  acres,  of  which  16  had  to  be  sown  with  wheat. 
Within  recent  years  the  Government  has  contributed 
to  the  enlargement  of  these  colonies,  buying  the  ground, 
and  selling  it  to  the  colonists  at  prices  varying  from  15s. 
to  20s.  per  acre ;  payable  in  four  annuities,  without 
interest. 

The  following  table  gives  the  price  of  land  in  each 
Department  of  Uruguay,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  prices  vary  greatly  in  each  district  of  each  De- 
partment. The  following  figures  can  be  taken  as  the 
maximum,  and  in  many  cases  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent, 
may  be  taken  off  where  the  land  does  not  lie  near  an  iron- 
road  or  waterway. 
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PRICE    OF   LAND   IN   EACH   DEPARTMENT 
OF    URUGUAY. 

Canelones    $82.64 

Colonia    $59.16 

San  Jose     $57-i6 

Soriano    $4946 

Florida    $44.00 

Minas  $27.14 

Durazno $31.38 

Flores $4540 

Salto    $32.66 

Paysandu    $24.00 

Rio  Negro $27.50 

Rivera $942 

Artigas    $12.66 

Tacuarembo   $17.60 

Trienta  Y  Tres $14.00 

Cerro  Largo   $13.86 

Rocha $14.86 

Maldonado $28.00 

The  best  Departments  for  cattle  breeding  and  sheep 
farming  are  Rio  Negro,  Duranzo,  Sulto  and  Artigas. 
In  these  provinces  the  colonist  will  do  wisely  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  lands  which  border  on  the  river  Uruguay 
than  for  those  bordering  on  a  railway  line.  The  wisdom 
of  this  will  be  readily  seen,  as  the  river  affords  a  much 
cheaper  channel  for  exportation. 

The  best  agricultural  Departments  are  Colonia,  Florida, 
Canalones  and  San  Jose. 

Forests  are  rare  in  Uruguay,  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Negro  and  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  there  are  forests 
in  which  the  luxuriant  vegetation  is  so  thick  that  the 
rays  of  the  run  scarcely  ever  penetrate  the  leafy  roof. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Uruguay,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  transport,  has  been  very  much  neglected,  but  in  the 
Departments  of  Salto,  Tacuarenibo  and  Minas  gold,  silver 
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and  lead  mines  have  already  been  opened  up.  The  gold 
mines  of  Cunapini,  upon  which  a  French  company  has 
spent  large  sums  of  money,  have  prospects  of  greater 
success  by  reason  of  a  projected  railway  line  which  would 
run  through  this  district. 

11  The  Gold  Fields  of  Uruguay,"  an  English  company, 
is  also  exploiting  the  natural  riches  of  the  country.  In 
the  Department  of  Minas,  lead,  marble,  slate  and  asphalte 
have  been  discovered.  Diamonds  and  topaz  have  also 
been  found  in  the  River  San  Francisco,  and  a  splendid 
collection  of  agates  from  Uruguay  is  shown  in  the  British 
Museum,  South  Kensington. 

The  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  steadily  on  the  increase, 
averaging  one  million  sterling  imports  from  Uruguay, 
and  two  million  exports  to  that  country.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  British  influence  and  British  financial 
resources  are  important  factors  in  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Republic,  and  it  is  intensely  gratifying  to 
note  that  half  the  sea-borne  trade  of  Uruguay  is  carried 
under  the  British  flag. 


CONCLUSION 

Having  now  concluded  my  description  of  Brazil's  vast 
domain,  of  her  people,  politics,  and  finance  ;  and  having 
given  a  brief  account  of  her  past,  during  the  last  three 
centuries — a  past  which  is  among  the  most  romantic  in 
the  Histories  of  the  Nations — I  leave  others,  more  able 
than  myself,  to  debate  the  question  of  her  future  great- 
ness. Of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  certain,  that  a  people 
racially  more  homogeneous,  perhaps,  than  any  other  nation 
inhabiting  a  single  great  country,  and  freed  from  the 
snare  of  too  rapid  development  that  has  been  fatal 
to  so  many  countries,  is  upon  the  road  that  leads, 
surely  though  slowly,  to  a  future  of  great  prosperity. 
Borrowing,  as  a  basis  of  policy,  American  ideas  of  central 
administration,  and  British-Colonial  methods  of  local 
state-government ;  adopting  English  theories  of  finance  ; 
backed  (largely)  by  British  capital,  and  aided  by  Italian. 
Portuguese  and  German  labour  ;  protected  from  agression 
by  the  Monroe  treaty,  which  is  made  doubly  secure  by 
a  moderately  powerful  army  and  navy ;  Brazil  will 
continue  in  this  line  of  steady  progress  that  she  has  marked 
out  for  herself,  and  will  develop  ultimately  into  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  of  the  New  World.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  small  work  may  help  to  arouse  in  England  greater 
interest  than  she  has  hitherto  shown  in  the  task  that 
lies  before  the  Brazilian  people. 

The    End. 
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and  War.  Many  of  these  are  from  exclusive  Photo- 
graphs of  Official  Trials  by  the  Naval  Powers  of  the 
World.     Crown  4to.  21s.  net.  Just  Ready. 


CONTENTS. 

Submarines  in  Future  Naval  War. — Part  I.  Descriptions 
of  every  Naval  Submarine  Afloat,  Classified  under  the  various 
Naval  Powers.  Division  into  Classes  :  Submarines — "  Defensive," 
"  Offensive,"  and  Submersibles.  Division  into  Flotillas  :  Depot 
and  Radii  of  Action  of  each  Vessel.  Illustrated  by  Charts  with 
Reference  Tables.  Methods  employed  by  the  various  Naval  Powers 
for  Submarine  Torpedo-boat  attack  and  defence.  Illustrated  by 
Charts.  Types  of  Torpedo-boat  Destroyers  ;  Torpedo-boats  and 
Torpedoes  Described  and  Illustrated.  Part  II.  Submarine  War- 
fare— Construction  and  Comparison  of  various  Boats.  The  tactical 
value  of  the  "  Daylight  Torpedo-boat."  Submarine  attack  and 
defence  tactics.  The  speed  difficulty.  "  Guns  to  repel  Submarine 
boat  attack."  By  Lieut.  A.  Trevor  Dawson,  R.N.  Submarine 
Construction.  Plan — "  A  Modern  Submarine,"  United  States  type. 
Skeleton  plans  and  key  of  the  principal  types.  The  "  Whitehead 
Torpedo."  Part  III.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  Naval 
Officers,  Constructors,  and  Experts  who  have  contributed  to  this 
book  of  reference.  Life-Saving  Appliances  in  Submarines. 
With  Reference  to  the  Cause  of  Accidents  to  Under-Water  Craft. 
Illustrated  with  exclusive  Photographs.  Submarines  in  Future 
Naval  War.  The  progress  of  the  Submarine.  By  Mons.  I.  Bertin, 
Late  Chief  Constructor  of  the  French  Navy.  A  New  Field  for 
the  Torpedo.  The  Value  of  a  Submarine.  By  Lieut.  A.  Trevor 
Dawson,  R.N.  (Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim).  The  Arm  of  the 
Submarine.  The  latest  "  Whitehead  "  described  (40-knots  speed). 
By  Captain  Edgar  Lees,  R.N.  (The  Whitehead  Torpedo  Works). 
The  Dangers  of  the  Submarine,  Real  and  Imaginary.  By 
Lawrence  Y.  Spear,  Late  Naval  Constructor  to  the  United  States 
Navy.  Submarine  Signalling.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Official 
Trials. 


London  :  FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS,  34,  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  W.C. 


Tivo  Travel  Books;  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Koebel. 


MODERN  ARGENTINA.  The  El  Dorado  of  To-day. 
With  Notes  on  Uruguay  and  Chile.  By  W.  H.  Koebel. 
With  123  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  book  deals  exhaustively  with  this  great  republic  of  South 
America,  which  at  the  present  moment  is  occupying  so  large  a  share 
of  European  attention.  The  book  is  concerned  not  only  with  the 
situation — political  and  commercial — of  this  astonishing  country, 
but  with  the  intimate  life  of  its  inhabitants  as  well.  The  study  of  the 
blending  of  old  and  new,  of  the  ethics  of  the  Gaucho  knife  and  of 
the  temperament  of  these  picturesque  riders  of  the  plains  with  the 
up-to-date  spirit  of  enterprise  that  has  come  to  flood  the  land,  is  a 
fascinating  one. 

Times. — "  The  book  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  is  very  readable 
and  contains  much  interesting  information.  .  .  .  It  is  the 
pleasantly  written  work  of  a  man  with  observant  eye  and  ready 
ear  who  has  made  the  most  of  his  time  spent  in  the  country  and  has 
succeeded  in  giving  a  vivid  and  intelligent  account  of  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard." 

Spectator. — "  What  our  author  has  to  say  about  the  country  is 

very  satisfactory There   is  much  that   is   interesting 

to  read  about  rural  matters  and  about  other  States  in  South  America, 
as  Uruguay  and  Chile." 

MADEIRA,  OLD  &  NEW.  By  W  H.  Koebel 
Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  Miss  Mildred 
Cossart.         Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

Glasgow  Herald. — "  Madeira  has  become  first  of  all  a  tourist 
resort.  Such  being  the  case  there  must  be  a  great  number  of  people 
to  whom  the  publication  of  the  present  volume  will  be  welcome. 
It  is  not  a  mere  guide  book,  but  it  is  such  a  supplement  .... 
as  every  intelligent  writer  will  wish  to  have." 


THROUGH  TROPIC  SEAS.    By  Frank  Burnett 
Profusely  Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  fascinating  and  graphic  account  of  life  and  travel  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  author,  who  i?  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  subjects,  describes  fully  the  characteristics  and  history  of 
the  Islands,  and  has  much  that  is  interesting  to  tell  concerning  the 
ancient  and  vanished  civilisations  of  which  they  were  once  the  home 
and  concerning  the  native  races;  their  characters,  customs,  and 
legends.  The  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated  by  photographs,  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  best  upon  this  subject  that  have  yet  appeared. 

[Ready  Shortly. 

London  ;  FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS,  34,  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  W.C. 


OLD  ENGLISH  HOUSES  OF  ALMS.  With 
Historical  and  Architectural  Notes.  Fully  Illustrated 
with  Original  Drawings  and  from  Old  Prints,  etc 
By  Sidney  Heath.     Royal  4to,  £i  is. 

Extract  from  Author's  Introduction. — "  The  remarkable  outflow 
of  benevolence  that  marked  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  led 
almost  immediately  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  especially  in  times  of 
sickness  or  distress.  From  early  times,  also,  the  funds  of  the 
Church  were  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  widows  and  orphans, 
sick  and  poor,  and  it  was  the  especial  duty  of  deacons  and  deacon- 
esses to  wait  on  the  sick  in  their  homes. 

"  Public  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  infirm,  old  and 
needy,  began  to  be  erected  as  soon  as  Christianity,  freed  from  per- 
secution, could  give  material  expression  to  its  charitable  impulses 
with  impunity.  Houses  were  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  lepers, 
travellers,  pilgrims,  destitute  people,  foundlings,  and  the  aged." 

The  author  claims  that,  with  the  exception  of  Dollman,  who  dealt 
with  some  six  or  seven  examples  only,  in  Dollman 's  "  Ancient 
Domestic  Architecture  "  (1858),  no  series  of  drawings  devoted 
entirely  to  almshouses  and  hospitals  had  been  published,  until 
those  done  by  him,  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  editor  of  the 
Builder,  began,  on  July  nth,  1908,  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  that 
journal.  Just  Ready. 


ENGLISH  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE.    From 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reformation.     By  G.  A.  T. 

Middleton,  A.R.I. B.A.     Crown  8vo,   2s.   6d.   net. 

This  book  is  profusely  illustrated  by  many  well-executed  Sketches 
and  Measured  Drawings,  which  heighten  its"  appeal  to  the  Architect. 
It  is  especially  useful  to  young  students  at  the  commencement  of 
their  career,  but  also  contains  many  suggestions  which  are  of  interest 
to  older  men  also,  as  well  as  to  the  general  public. 

Architect. — "  This  little  book  is  useful  as  a  first  aid  to  the  study 
of  our  English  mediaeval  architecture  by  the  amateur,  or  even  the 
youthful  professional  student  .  .  .  While  he  does  not  attempt 
to  teach  everything  about  English  Gothic,  what  he  does  teach  is 
put  clearly  and  simply,  so  that  his  reader  will  know  something,  and 
that  something  worth  knowing." 

Scotsman. — "  An  excellent  little  handbook." 

Catholic  Herald. — "  A  delightful  essay  upon  the  growth  of  eccles- 
iastical architecture  in  England." 


London  :  FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS,  34,  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  W.C. 


A  New  Work  on  the  Cathedrals  of  England. 


OUR    ENGLISH    CATHEDRALS.     By  the  Rev. 

James  Sibree.  Fully  Illustrated  by  Photographs 
and  Block  Plans.  In  Two  Volumes.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
net  each. 

"  The  author  has,  therefore,  thought  that  there  was  still  room 
for  a  book  on  these  wonderful  creations  of  our  ancestors'  skill  and 
genius,  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  those  taken  by  previous 
works  on  the  subject."  To  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination for  a  minutely  detailed  examination,  the  author  trusts  that 
this  book  may  be  of  service  ;  and  "  he  is  not  without  hope  that  it 
may  also  prove  to  be  of  interest  to  those,  who  in  our  own  country, 
or  in  our  Colonies,  or  in  the  United  States,  may  wish  to  have,  in  a 
brief  and  compact  form,  a  sketch  of  English  Cathedrals  on  the  whole. " 

The  book,  however,  is  neither  scrappy  or  meagre.  The  buildings 
are  adequately  described,  building  dates  and  historical  notes  are 
given.  There  is  a  chapter  upon  the  significance  and  growth  of 
Gothic  Architecture,  upon  references  to  the  Cathedrals  in  English 
Literature  (including  many  quotations),  and  also  upon  the  relation 
of  our  Cathedrals  to  the  life  of  to-day.  The  work  is  complete  and 
thoroughly  readable.  [Ready  Shortly. 


ASMUS  SEMPER.  The  Story  of  a  Boyhood.  By 
Otto  Ernst.  Translated  by  Aletheia  Caton. 
Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  net. 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  Simple  and  natural.  Scene  after  scene 
of  the  awakening  mental  life  of  a  boy  is  unfolded  with  so  tender  a 
touch  and  so  keen  a  sense  of  subtle  humour  and  of  occasional  pathos 
more  subtle  still,  that  the  attention  is  bound  as  by  a  spell  to  the 
circle,  the  centte  of  which  is  the  boy,  Asmus  Semper.  Herr  Ernst 
has  the  gift  of  happy  phrases,  and  can  turn  the  slightest  incident 
to  excellent  account.  And  beyond  the  fun  and  frolic,  behind  the 
actual  story-teller,  there  stands  the  musing  philosopher,  the  inquiring 
psychologist,  to  whom  the  spreading  of  the  human  fledgling's  wings 
and  his  first  attempts  at  soaring  to  the  heights  are  all  of  absorbing 
interest." 

Yorkshire  Post. — "  '  Asmus  Semper  :  the  Story  of  a  Boyhood  ' 
tells  the  history  of  a  poor  lad,  a  dreamy,  poetical  nature,  struggling 
towards  the  light  amidst  many  obstacles,  from  his  babyhood  until 
the  gaining  of  a  public  scholarship  represents  a  crisis  in  his  fortunes. 
It  is  from  the  German  of  Otto  Ernst,  translated  by  Aletheia  Caton, 
who  has  done  her  work  carefully.  The  task  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  it  is  satisfactorily  accomplished.  It  was  well  worth 
undertaking,  for  the  story  is  a  delightful  one,  full  of  sympathy  and 
insight  into  character.  It  conveys  the  impression  of  a  real,  personal 
experience." 

London  :  FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS,  34,  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  W.C. 


IMPRESSIONS    OF    PROVENCE.     By   Percy 
Allen,  author  of  "  Songs  of  Old  France."    Foolscap 
quarto,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post  13s. 
Fully  Illustrated  with   line   and   wash   drawings   by 
Leopold  Lelee  and  Marjorie  Nash. 

A  few  lines  from  the  many  equally  favourable  Reviews — 

The  Times. — "  A  book  which  charms  and  entices." 

Spectator. — "  We  might  call  this  book  '  A  Sentimental  Journey,' 
nor  would  Mr.  Allen,  we  imagine  refuse  an  association  with  Laurence 
Sterne Altogether  a  very  delightful  volume." 

Standard. — "  The  book  is  pleasantly  written  and  admirably 
illustrated." 

The  Tatler  (Mr.  Richard  King). — "  It  has  charmed  me  beyond 
measure.  He  has  caught  the  beauty,  the  strangeness,  the  exquisite 
fascination  of  this  neglected  Province  of  France.  .  .  Pages  and 
pages  of  vivid  and  beautiful  description." 


An  Important  Historical  Work  by  Bishop  Mathew. 

THE    DIARY    OF    JOHN    BURCHARD 

OF  STRASBURG,  Bishop  of  Orta  and  Civita 
Castellana  Pontifical  Master  of  Ceremonies  to  their 
Hohnesses  Sixtus  P.P.  i.v,  Innocent  P.P.  vm., 
Alexander  P.P.  VI.,  Pius  P.P.  III.,  and  Julius  P.P.  11., 
a.d.  1483- 1506.  Translated  from  the  Original  Latin, 
with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices  by 
Arnold  Harris  Mathew.  With  over  100  Full-page 
Illustrations.  In  Three  Volumes.  Royal  8vo., 
£3  3s.  net.  [Vol.  I.  Ready,  price  21s.  net. 

Scotsman. — "  English  reading  students  of  the  history  of  the  papacy- 
will  accord  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  erudite  and  valuable  rendering 
of  a  work  of  the  first  importance." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  Dr.  Mathew  has  done  his  work  of  translation 
well.  .  .  .  The  book  is  most  handsomely  printed  and  very 
well  illustrated." 

Globe. — "  This  record  is  the  most  valuable  we  possess  of  the  history 
of  the  Popes  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth.  .  .  Dr.  Mathew  champions  the  diarist, 
whose  work  he  has  so  laboriously  and  ably  translated." 

London  :  FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS,  34,  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF   HILDEBRAND 

(Pope  Gregory  vn.).  By  the  Right  Rev.  Arnold 
Harris  Mathew,  D.D.  Illustrated.  Foolscap  4to, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

"Si  je  n'etais  Napoleon  je  voudrais  etre  Gregoire  vn." 
Napoleon,  after  Austerlitz 

Bishop  Mathew  has  brought  to  this  new  work  upon  the  Napoleon 
of  the  Church,  all  the  wide  learning,  research,  and  literary  skill 
which  have  raised  him  to  a  high  place  among  the  historians  of  Italy. 

Extract  from  Author's  Introduction. — "  Under  Gregory  vn.,  the 
struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  took  an  acute  form. 
Not  content  with  claiming  for  the  Church  an  entire  independence 
from  the  temporal  power,  he  declared  that  the  independence  of  the 
Church  was  to  be  found  solely  in  the  assertion  of  its  supremacy  over 
the  State  ...  In  political  matters  he  asserted  that  the  name 
of  the  Pope  was  incomparable  with  any  other,  that  to  him  alone 
belonged  the  right  to  us  the  einsignia  of  Empire,  that  he  could  depose 
Emperors,  and  all  princes  ought  to  kiss  his  feet  ;  that  he  could 
release  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  wicked  rulers.  Such  were 
Gregory's  tremendous  claims  for  the  Papacy." 

Expository  Times — "  After  reading  this  book,  Hildebrand,  Pope 
Gregory  vn.,  is  our  own." 

Scotsman. — "  To  his  account  of  this  Napoleon  of  the  Church, 
Bishop  Mathew  has  brought  the  wide  research,  the  independence 
of  judgement,  and  the  literary  skill  which  have  already  raised  him 
to  a  high  place  among  the  historians  of  Italy." 

Morning  Post.  "  From  every  point  of  view  the  work  is  well  done. 
Dr.  Mathew  reduces  to  order  a  mass  of  obscure  names,  disentangles 
them  from  the  irrelevant  and  the  untrustworthy,  and  brings  out 
clearly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninstructed  reader,  the  vital  facts 
of  Gregory's  life  with  the  accuracy  and  discrimination  that  distin- 
guishes the  scholar  from  the  book  maker.  The  attractiveness  of 
the  volume  is  increased  by  the  interesting  prints  and  photographs 
with  which  it  is  illustrated." 


THE    ROMANCE    OF    SYMBOLISM,  and  its 

relation  to  Church  Ornament  and  Architecture.  By 
Sidney  Heath.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fools- 
cap 4to,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Scotsman. — "  It  is  to  systematically  examine  and  interpret  this 
half-forgotten  and  still  imperfectly  understood  '  romance  of  sym- 
bolism,' that  Mr.  Heath  sets  himself,  and  his  book  .  .  .  should 
prove  a  help  and  inspiration  to  those  who  are  entering  upon  this 
fascinating  study." 

Dundee  Advertiser — "The  pages  are  a  mine  of  curious  lore,  calcu- 
lated to  appeal  not  only  to  the  man  of  fervent  religion,  but  to  all 
who  have  any  interest  in  the  growth  of  religious  ideas,  and  in  that 
past  when  the  people  learned  from  symbolical  designs  what  they 
now  learn  from  books.  It  is  enthusiastic,  but  at  the  same  time 
judicious." 

London  :  FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS,  34,  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  W.C. 
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THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  OVERSEAS.  A  History.  By  A.  Wyatt 
Tilby.  To  be  completed  in  three  volumes.  Vol.  I  just  ready.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth.  Price  15/-  net.  In  the  preface  the  author  says  that  "  it  has  been 
his  first  principle  that  no  settlement  of  the  English-speaking  people  over- 
seas should  be  left  unnoticed  ;  and  his  second  that  the  actors  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  speak  for  themselves  from  the  records  they  have  left  behind." 
He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  existing  and  original  authorities  :  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  work  will  be  found  both  accurate  and  impartial. 

MODEBN  ARGENTINA.  The  El  Dorado  of  To-day.  With  notes  on 
Uruguay  and  Chile.  By  W.  H.  Koebel.  With  123  illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  top.     Price  12/6  net. 

[This  is  an  entirely  new  work  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Koebel,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  Argentine.  The  book  deals  exhaustively  with 
this  great  republic  of  South  America,  which  at  the  present  moment  is 
occupying  so  large  a  share  of  European  attention.  The  book  is  concerned 
not  only  with  the  situation — political  and  commercial — of  this  astonishing 
country,  but  with  the  intimate  life  of  its  inhabitants  as  well.  The  field 
afforded  by  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  modern  Argentine  has  been  but 
little  exploited.  The  study,  therefore,  of  the  blending  of  old  and  new,  of  the 
ethics  of  the  Gaucho  knife  and  of  the  temperament  of  these  picturesque  riders 
of  the  plains  with  the  up-to-date  spirit  of  enterprise  that  has  come  to  flood 
the  land  is  a  fascinating  one.] 

"  The  book  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  is  very  readable,  and  contains  much 
interesting  information.  ...  It  is  the  pleasantly  written  work  of  a  man 
with  observant  eye  and  ready  ear  who  has  made  the  most  of  his  time  spent 
in  the  country  and  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  vivid  and  intelligent  account 
of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard." — Times. 

"  What  our  author  has  to  say  about  the  country  is  very  satisfactory.  .  .  . 
There  is  much  that  is  interesting  to  read  about  rural  matters  and  about  other 
states  in  South  America,   as  Uruguay  and  Chile." — Spectator 

"  Mr.  Koebel  has  produced  a  very  interesting  and  readable  book,  which 
will  do  much  to  give  Englishmen  a  better  understanding  of  the  Republic." — 
Globe. 

"  A  cordial  welcome  should  be  extended  to  this  new  book  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Koebel.  The  information  contained  in  this  volume  is  only  one  of  its  good 
features  ;  another  is  the  easy  and  engaging  style  in  which  that  information  is 
conveyed . ' ' — Tribune. 

EAST  AFRICA  AND  UGANDA;  or,  Our  Last  Land.  By  J.  Cathcart 
Wason,  M.P.,  with  a  preface  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.  With  33  Illustrations  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Borup,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  Uganda ;  Mr.  Cunnington,  of  Uganda  ;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cathcart  Wason.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Gilt  Top.  Price 
3/6  net. 
"Mr.   Cathcart  Wason  has  published  a  most  entertaining  volume  on   East 

Africa   and    Uganda.        Sir   Harry   Johnston    has   written   a   most   noteworthy 

preface     to      the     book,     which     is     illustrated     by     a     number     of     excellent 

photographs. " — People's  Journal. 

"  A  readable  book.     Gives  many  insights  into  the  habits  and  characteristics 

of  an  interesting  people." — Shetland  News. 


A  HISTORY  OF  RHODESIA.  Compiled  from  Official  Sources.  By 
llowAKD   Hinsman.     With  a  map.     Crown  8vo.     Price  6/- 

"  We  would  not  forego  any  portion  of  Mr.  Hensman's  work.  .  .  .It 
is  very  fair,   surprisingly  so,   if  wo  take  the   nearness  of  the  events   which    Ik; 

relates,  and  the  style  and  the  treatment  arc  intended  to  be  without  bias.  This 

is    an    extremely    difficult    performance,    yet    Mr.     Hcnsman    seems    to  have 
achieved  it." 

THE  WESSEX  OF  ROMANCE.  By  Wilkinson  Siierren.  Large  8vo. 
(>/-  net.  New  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  of  value  and  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  country  life  and  literature.     Containing  several  new  illustrations. 

"  Another   stimulant   to    imagination." — George    Meredith. 

"  I   think  it  a  very  good  book." — /.   M.    Barrie. 

"It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  nineteenth  century 
literature." — Mrs.    Louise    Chandler    Moulton. 

"  A  picture  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  South-West  England, 
which  is  quite  worthy  to  stand  by  itself  and  to  be  read  for  its  own  intrinsic 
interest. — The   Outlook. 

"  Apart  from  Mr.  Hardy  there  is  not  a  work  of  fiction  that  can  give  one 
quite  the  atmosphere  of  Wessex  peasant  life  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  Sherren 
manages  to  convey  into  his  pages  of  fact." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  All  that  anyone  can  care  or  need  to  know  about  the  originals  of  the 
scenes  and  personages  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels  he  will  find  here." — Truth. 

"  The  largest  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  fine  descriptive  accounts 
of  Wessex  towns  and  villages." — New    York   Times. 

THE  DICKENS  CONCORDANCE.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Names  and 
Characters  and  principal  places  mentioned  in  all  the  Works  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Containing  first  a  List  of  the  Works,  secondly  a  Summary  of 
Chapters  in  each  book  or  pamphlet,  and  thirdly  a  complete  Alphabetical 
Index  of  names  with  the  title  of  book  and  number  of  chapter  quoted. 
By  Mary  Williams.     Price  3/6  net 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT.  In  relation  to  Adam  Bede, 
giving  the  life  history  of  the  more  prominent  characters.  With  83 
illustrations.  By  William  Mottram,  grand  nephew  of  Seth  Bede,  and 
cousin  to  the  Author.     Large  8vo.     Gilt  Top.     7/6  net. 

"  The  reading  public  will  welcome  anything  that  throws  a  light  upon  its 
favourite  character.  We  are  very  grateful  to  the  author  for  these  lucid 
chapters,  and  shall  read  with  renewed  zest  our  old  favourite  'Adam  Bede.' 
One  word  as  to  the  excellency  of  the  '  get-up  '  of  the  book  and  the  beautiful 
illustrations  which  adorn  it.  They  are  admirable  in  every  way.  The  book 
should  command  a  ready  sale,  especially  among  the  multitude  of  lovers  of 
George    Eliot's   writings." — Sphere. 

"  Seldom  has  an  important  literary  task  been  carried  out  more  thoroughly 
as  a  labour  of  love  than  this  story  of  the  author  and  character  of  '  Adam 
Bede.'  Here  we  are  told  all  about  Adam  and  Seth  Bede,  Dinah  Morris,  Mrs. 
Poyser,  and  George  Eliot  herself.  It  is  a  fascinating  story,  and  to  every 
lover  of  4  .Adam  Bede  '  it  will  be  deeply  interesting.  To  see  precisely  the 
materials  out  of  which  George  Eliot  constructed  her  great  romance  is 
profoundly   interesting." — The   Aldersgate. 

"  Every  reader  of  '  Adam  Bede  '  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  Mr.  W. 
Mottram 's  true  story  of  George  Eliot.  The  book  is  an  interesting  revelation 
of  the  actual  personages  introduced  into  the  famous  novel.  It  is  particularly 
strong  in  its  interesting  illustrations,  some  of  which  I  have  never  seen 
before." — The  Sphere. 

"  To  those  who  know  their  George  Eliot  well  this  book  will  be  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  bibliography  of  the  writer." — Western  Daily  Press. 

"  The  autobiography  of  Dinah  Morris  are  intensely  interesting  chapters. 
All  students  of  the  famous  novelist  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Mottram 's  book." 
— The  Crusader. 

IRISH  AND  ENGLISH  PORTRAITS  AND     IMPRESSIONS.  By 

Robert  Lynd.     Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  price  5s.  net. 


HYDBOMEL  AND  BITE.  Rendered  into  English  from  the  German  of 
Marie  Madelaine,  by  Ferdinand  E.  Kappey.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top, 
price  5s.  net. 

ALBEET  MOOEE,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WOBKS.  By  Alfred  Lys  Baldry. 
With  70  Illustrations.     Demy  Quarto.     21/-  net. 

ESSAYS  ON  ABT.  By  John  Hoppner,  R.A.  Edited  by  Frank  Rutter. 
Foolscap  8vo.,  Cloth.  Price  2/6  net.  These  Essays  have  never  been  re- 
printed since  their  first  appearance,  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  reviews  of 
the  early  19th  century.  Hoppner's  views  on  portrait  painting  and  the  art 
of  his  contemporaries  are  expressed  with  eloquence  and  sound  judgment 
in  these  essays,  which  have  been  re-discovered  and  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Frank  Rutter,  the  art  critic  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

SONGS  OP  OLD  FBANCE.  By  Percy  Allen.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt 
top.     Price  6/-  net. 

"  Mr.  Allen  has  been  noticeably  successful  in  making  these  verses  of  philo- 
sophical and  serious  frivolity  dance  gracefully  to  the  alien  music  of  English. 
The  book  should  arouse  a  hearty  interest  and  no  little  admiration  in  readers 
who  can  understand  how  Montmartre  may  relieve  the  solemn  pomposities  of 
the  Institute  of  France." — Scotsman. 

"  The  volume  will  appeal  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  romance  rendered 
lyrically  :  such  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Allen  for  his  selection  from  French 
Songs." — Daily  Telegraph. 

SONGS  OF  THE  CAB;  WITH  "DE  OMNIBUS"  BHYMES.  By 
F.  J.  Cox.     Illustrated  by  Howard  Somerville.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  3/6  net. 

"  Mr.  F.  J.  Cox's  clever  verses.  Many  of  these  we  have  already  met  in  the 
columns  of  '  Mr.  Punch  ' ;  and  are  glad  to  meet  again.  Mr.  Cox  has  wit  and 
humour;  and  the  means  of  expressing  both." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Cox  is  a  skilful  writer  of  humorous  verse.  .  .  .  Not  the  least  of 
his  many  gifts  is  the  ingenuity  of  his  rhymes." — Spectator. 

"  His  verses  not  infrequently  contain  the  soul  of  wit.  Whether  as  parodist 
(the  motor  parodies  are  particularly  happy)  or  as  original  composer  of  frivolity, 
he  is  a  most  diverting  companion.  His  technique  is  versatile  and  finished,  his 
humour  agile,  pointed,  and  never  bitter.  These  scattered  verses  were  well 
worth  collecting." — Morning  Leader. 

Skilful,   cheerful,   philosophic,   his  verses  ought  to  appeal   to  all  lovers  of 
light  rhymes." — Black  and  White. 

A  LIFE'S  LOVE  SONGS  AND  OTHEB  POEMS.  By  N.  Thorpe  Mayne. 

Foolscap  8vo.,  Cloth,   Gilt  top      Price  4/-  net. 

JEZEBEL:  A  DBAMA.  By  P.  Mordaunt  Barnard,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth.     Price  2/-  net. 

LIFE  OF  THE  BIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  HENBY  SMITH,  M.P.  By 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,   Bart.,   M.P.     Illustrated.     Price  3/6. 

MEMOIB  OF  EDWABD  CRAVEN  HAWTBEY,  D.D.,  Head-master 
and.  afterwards  Provost  of  Eton.  By  Francis  St.  John  Thackeray, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.     Illustrated.     Price  7/6. 

SIB  JOHN  MOWBBAY'S  BEMINISCENCES.     Seventy  years  at  West- 
minster.    With  other  Letters  and  Notes  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Mowbray,  Bart,  M.P.     Edited  by  his  daughter.     With  portraits  and  other 
illustrations.     Large  Crown  8vo.     7/6. 
"  Emphatically,  Miss  Mowbray  has  done  the  reading  public  excellent  service 
in  placing  this  volume  before  them.     .     .     .     Infinitely  more   agreeable    and 
instructive  reading  than  many  more  ambitious  and  self-conscious  essays  in  the 
same  line.     .     .     .     Every  chapter  will  repay  perusal. — Pall  Mall   Gazette. 

"  We  commend  to  our  readers  this  modest  and  true  record  of  a  member  of 
the  old  school.  As  the  book  is  of  moderate  size,  and  is  good  reading  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  it  compares  favourably  with  the  prolix  and  pretentious 
biographies  that  are  too  much  the  fashion. — Literature. 


THE  TEUMPETER.     A  Romancf.  or  THB  Rhine.     By  Joseph  Victor  Von 
SOHBFFBL.        Translated    from    the    Two    Hundredth    German    Edition    by 
Jessie   BSCK  and    LouiSI   LORIMBR.     With   an   Introduction   by  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin,  G.C.B.     Long  8vo,  3/0. 
"  No  German   poet   is  more  original.     .     .     .     But  most  original   and  most 
charming  of  all  is  the  humour." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  No  modern  poetical  work  in  any  other  country  of  the  world  has  reached  so 
great  a  position,  and  readers  of  this  delightful  rendering  will  readily  under- 
stand the  reason.  .  .  .  It  is  spontaneous  and  fresh,  and  gives  one  the 
/eeling  that  it  must  have  been  created  in  the  open  air." — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE    NEW    OEDEE.        Studies     in    Unionist  Policy.       Edited    by    Lord 
Malmesbury. 

CONTENTS  :— 
UNIONIST  PHILOSOPHY.     By  Lord  Malmesbury. 
THE  CONSTITUTION,   1907.     By  Lord  Morpeth,  M.P. 
IRELAND.     By  the  Hon.  Hugh  O'Neill. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.     By  Lord  Winterton,  M.P. 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  EMPIRE.     By  the  Hon.  Bernhard  Wise 
HOME  INDUSTRIES.     By  E.  G.  Spencer  Churchill. 
FOREIGN  POLICY.       By  T.  Comyn-Platt. 
SHIPS.     By  Alan  H.  Burgoyne. 
THE  ARMY.     By  Wilfred  Ashlev,  M.P. 
THE  CITIZEN  ARMY.     By  Henry  Page  Croft. 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.     By  Michael  H.  Temple. 
LAND.     By  G.  L.  Courthope,  M.P. 
SOCIALISM.     By  Ronald  McNeill. 
LABOUR.     By  A.   D.  Steel-Maitland. 

THE  FINANCIAL  RESULTS  OF  FREE  TRADE.     By  Sir  J.  Rolleston. 
DEMY  8vo.     CLOTH.     PRICE   12/6  NET. 

JOHN  BULL'S  AEMY  FBOM  WITHIN.     Facts,  Figures,  and  a  Human 
Document  from   One  Who   has   been   "  Through   the   Mill."     By   Robert 
Edmondson,    Ex-Sergeant    21st    Hussars    (now    21st    Lancers),    and    Ex- 
Squadron-Sergeant-Major  35th   Imperial   Yeomanry,   with   an   introduction 
by  Arnold  White.     Crown  8vo.     Price  6/-  net. 
"  We  agree  entirely   with   Mr.   Arnold   White,    who   contributes  its   preface, 
that  the  remarkable  book  by   Ex-Squadron-Sergeant-Major  Edmondson  ought 
to  arouse  more  interest  in  real   military   reform   than   anything  that  has    yet 
appeared." — Weelily  Times  and  Echo. 

The  author  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  his  criticisms  of  militarv  adminis- 
tration, and  more  particularly  discipline,  are  well  worth  attention." — Truth. 

THE  CONSTBUCTION  AND  BECONSTBTJCTION  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY.     A   Manual   of   the   Therapeutics   of   Exercise.      By    Eugen    San- 
dow,    with   a   Foreword   by   Sir   Arthur   Conan    Doyle.     Demy   Quarto, 
Cloth.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Price  12/6  net.     With  a  Manikin. 
The   Contents   include  : — Exercise — With    Apparatus,    Without   Apparatus, 
The  Habit  of  Exercise,   Relaxation.     Physical  Degeneration,   Racial  and  Indi- 
vidual.    Structural    Effects    of    Exercise.     Functional    Effect    of    Exercise — I. 
Organic  Function,  II.  Cellular  Function.     Moral  Effect  of  Exercise.     Exercise 
for    Men.     Exercise   for    Women.     Exercise    for   Children.     Exercise    and     the 
Digestive  Process — I.  The  Digestion  of  Food,  II.  The  Absorption  and  Assimi- 
lation of  Food,   III.  General  Summary,   IV.  The  Effect  of  Exercise  upon  the 
Processes  of  Digestion,  Absorption  and  Assimilation.     Exercise  and  the  Respi- 
ration.       Exercise    and    the    Muscles.        Exercise    and    the    Nervous    System. 
Exercise  and  the  Bones  and  Cartilage.     Exercise  and  Reproduction.     Exercise 
and  Metabolism.     Exercise  and  the  Ailments  it  is  Known  to  Cure      Exercise 
and  the  Diseases  it  may  be  Expected  to  Cure.     The  Cells  and  Tissues  of  the 
Body. 


THE  INSTITUTES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  NATION'S.  A  Treatise  on  the 
Jural  Relations  of  Separate  Political  Communities.  By  James  Lorimer, 
LL.D.  In  2  volumes.  Published  at  16/6  net.  Purchased  separately  : 
Vol.   I.,  7/6;  Vol.   II.,  9/-. 

Book  I. — Of  the  Sources  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Book  II. — Of  the  Recognition  of  State-Existence  as  the  Fundamental  Doctrine 
of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Book  III. — Of  the  Normal  Relations  of  States. 

Book  IV. — Of  the  Abnormal  Jural  Relations  of  Political  Entities. 

Book  V. — The  Ultimate  Problem  of  International  Jurisprudence. 

STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Lightfoot,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
Crown  8vo,  2/6  net. 
Contents  : — An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Problem  of  Kant.  The  Schools  of  Philosophy  :  Materialism, 
Agnosticism,  Idealism,  Christianity.  Subjective  Idealism  :  Berkeley,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Conscience.     The  Freedom  of  the  Will.     The  Physical  Basis  of  Life. 

PROSE  COMPOSITION,  PLAIN  PRINCIPLES  OF.  By  Professor 
Minto.     Price  1/-  net. 

Chapter  I.  General  Considerations. — Introductory.  The  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciple. The  Starting  Point,  'the  Body  of  the  Composition  and  the  Method  of 
Procedure.  Chapter  II.  The  Structure  of  Sentences  and  Paragraphs. — Over- 
crowded Sentences.  Right  Words  in  Right  Places.  Arrangement  of  Sen- 
tences.— Paragraph  Method.  Balanced  Structure.  Periodic  Structure.  The 
Climax.  Chapter  III.  Figures  of  Speech. — Meaning  of  "  Figure."  Interro- 
gation. Exclamation.  Apostrophe.  Vision.  Personification  Hyperbole. 
Irony.  Inuendo.  Epigram.  Similes  and  Metaphors.  Metonymies  Chapter 
IV.  Concluding  Remarks. — Meaning  of  Earnestness.  Saxon  and  Latin 
Words.      Simplicity  must  be  Relative.     Purity  of  Style.     Character. 

"  A  little  book  full  of  indispensable  hints  for  the  public  speaker." 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS.  By  Sir  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  First 
Earl  of  Iddesleigh.  Demy  8vo,  price  6/6  net. 
Contents  : — I. — Do  States,  like  Individuals,  inevitably  tend,  after  a  Period 
of  Maturity,  to  Decay.  II. — On  Taste.  III. — Accuracy.  IV. — Desultory 
Reading.  V. — On  the  Study  of  Political  Economy.  VI. — Schools  and  School 
Life.  VII. — On  Nothing.  VIII. — The  Closing  of  the  Exchequer  by  Charles 
II.  in  1672.  IX. — Names  and  Nicknames.  X. — Archaeology  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.     XL — On  Distant  Correspondence.     XII. — On  Moliere,  etc.,  etc. 

THE    KEEPER    OF    THE    KEYS.     Essays   on    Christian   Thought    in    the 
Twentieth  Century.     By  the  Rev    F.  W.  Orde  Ward,  B.A.       Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.     Price  5/- 'net. 
"  Reflective  Essays  written  with  effect." — The  Times. 

One  of  the  freshest  and  most  invigorating  books  that  have  recently  come 
within  my  purview.  Pervaded  everywhere  by  the  force  of  an  original  mind." 
— Hibbert  Journal. 

"  Deeply  interesting  and  intensely  suggestive." — Glasgow  Herald. 
"  Much  depth  of  thought  and  clever  handling." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Not  commonplace — too  much  to  say — so  many  new  modern  thoughts." — 
Expository  Times. 

Distinctly  stimulating." — Academy. 
THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH  and  Other  Historical  Studies.     Bv  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  H.  Wright,  D.D.,  Ph.D.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     Price  6/-  net. 
"  We  lay  down  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  in  the  company 
of   a   vigorous,   versatile,    strenuous,    and   withal   a   refreshing   personality." — 
Athenceum. 

"  Dr.  Wright  has  done  well  to  republish  the  essays  contained  in  the  present 
volume  ....  marked  bf^rich  fulness  of  learning  and  by  what  does  not 
always  accompany  it,  by  sobriety  of  treatment." — Record. 

"  Probably  the  ablest  article  on  Isaiah  written  from  a  conservative  and 
orthodox  point  of  view." — Church  Family  Newspaper. 


NEWMAN,  PASCAL,  LOISY,  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  CHUKCH. 
By  W.  j.  Williams.     Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     Price  6  -  net. 

I  he  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  give,  in  outline,  the  philosophic  basis  of  the 
Libera]  Catholic  movement.  It  attempts  t<>  show  that  Liberal  Catholicism  is 
founded  on  the  best  traditions  in  Catholic  thought 

"  As  the  title  denotes,  this  is  a  thoughtful  treatise  on  the  works  and  views 
of  the  eminent  writers  whose  names  are  set  out  above.  The  author  enters 
into  a  critical  examination  of  the  theories  and  arguments  of  each  of  the 
writers.  .  .  .  The  great  merit  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  written  in  a  dis- 
passionate tone,  and  thus  can  be  profitably  read  by  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alik«.  " — Irish  Independent. 

"  Those  who  desire  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  Liberal  Roman 
Catholic  position  should  read  this  book." — Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Williams'  book  should  be  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  To  many  it 
will  open  out  a  new  realm  of  philosophic  thought.  It  is  a  book  that 
must  be  read  with  an  intensity  that  will  not  be  satisfied  with  one  reading." — 
Catholic    Weekly. 

LUX  HOMINXJM.  Studies  of  the  Living  Christ  in  the  World  of  To-day. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward,  B.A.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth 
Price  7/6  net. 

The  Contributors  include  Professors  A.  S.  Peake,  M.A.,  B.D.,  and  Allan 
Menzies,  D.D.,  Principal  W.  F.  Adeney,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Hewlett  Johnson 
B.A.,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  A.  Major,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  S.  Lawrence  Brown,  B.A., 
and   the   author  of  "The    Faith   of   a   Christian." 

"  This  able  volume  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  character  of  Christ 
in  its  various  complexions,  as  revealed  by  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
through  a  recovery  of  all  the  permanent  features  of  His  Divine  personality 
and  human  passion.  The  articles  are  of  varying  merit,  but  maintain  a  high 
level  of  scholarship  and  literary  ability." — Aldersgate  Magazine. 

"  Lux  Hominum  "  is  a  volume  of  essays  of  the  '  Lux  Mundi  '  type,  and 
though  it  is  not  likely  to  create  as  great  an  excitement,  it  is  certainly  no  less 
worthy  of  popular  esteem." — Baptist  Times. 

44  We  owe  Mr.  Orde  Ward  much  gratitude  for  bringing  together  these 
essays,  which  give  his  undertaking  real  justification,  and  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  Modern  Theology." — 
Guardian. 

OUB  OWN  ENGLISH  BIBLE:  Its  Translators  and  their  Work.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Heaton,  F.R.Hist.S.,  with  56  Facsimiles  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,   Gilt  Top.     Price  5/-  net. 

"  He  gives  us  what  has  to  be  told  in  an  attractive  way.  Ccedmon, 
Aiunelm,  Baeda,  are  described.  Further  on,  we  hear  of  King  Alfred,  of  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospels  and  the  Rushworth  Gloss.  Finally  we  come  to  Wycliffe, 
of  whose  character  and  work  there  is  an  interesting  account,  written  in  a 
judiciously  sympathetic  spirit." — Spectator. 

"  This  is  a  distinctly  good  book.  It  contains  a  vast  mass  of  information 
in  a  small  compass.  Mr.  Heaton  is  an  eminently  safe  guide." — Methodist 
Times. 

"  This  is  a  noble  work,  and  one  hitherto  greatly  needed.  We  cordially 
recommend  it  to  all  Bible  Lovers  who  wish  to  know  how  we  got  our  Bible. 
It  is  well  illustrated  with  good  photographs  and  drawings." — British    Weekly. 

II  There  is  a  ready  market  for  books  about  the  English  Bible.  But  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Heaton  has  almost  no  competition,  whilst  he  has  all  the 
popular  interest,  when  he  publishes  a  book  on  the  age  before  printing.  He 
tells  the  difficult  story  easily,  and  it  is  made  memorable  by  many  excellent 
engravings. " — Expository  Times. 

CREED    AND    CIVILISATION.        Their    alliance    in    the    Experience     of 

History.     Being     studies      in     Pagan      Naturalism,     the      Founding     of 

Christianity,   and  the  career  of  the  Latin  Church.     By  Thomas  Gordon, 

M.A.,  B.D.     Crown  8vo.,  Cloth    Price  5/-  net. 

"'  The    historical    reader    will    be    rewarded    by    a    good    deal    of    interesting 

matter  in  these  Studies.     There  are  some  attractive  chapters." — Guardian. 


THE  WORLD'S  QUEST.  Aspects  of  Christian  Thought  in  the  Modern 
World.     By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward,  B.A.     Large  8vo,  7/6  net. 

PAGANISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  By  J.  A.  Farrer.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,   pp.   xviii  and  256.     Price  3/6  net. 

Contents  : — Introductory. — I.  Pagan  Monotheism. — II.  Pagan  Theology. — 
III.  Pagan  Religion. — IV.  Pagan  Superstition. — V.  The  Pagan  Belief  in 
Heaven.— VI.  The  Pagan  Belief  in  Hell.— VII.  The  End  of  the  World.— 
VIII.  Pagan  Philosophy. — IX.  Pagan  Morality. — X.  Christianity  and 
Civilisation. — Conclusion. 

"  The  writer  of  this  singularly  able  book  wins  the  attention  of  his  readers 
at  once  by  his  very  lucid  style  and  his  manifest  earnestness.  From  the  first 
page  to  the  last  an  unflagging  interest  is  maintained,  and  one  does  not  know 
whether  to  admire  most  the  candour  and  the  courage  or  the  scholarship  and 
intelligence  to  which  the  book  bears  witness.  Mr.  Farrer  says  at  the  outset  : 
'  The  conviction  under  which  the  following  pages  were  written,  and  which 
they  are  meant  to  enforce,  is,  that  the  triumph  over  Paganism  of  that  type 
of  Christianity  which  issued  from  the  cauldron  of  theological  strife  as  the 
only  really  orthodox  form  ;  which  became  stereotyped  in  Roman  Catholicism  ; 
which  produced  the  Crusades,  the  Religious  Orders,  and  the  Inquisition  ; 
and  which  is  now  striving  to  assert  its  blighting  supremacy  over  Protestant 
Christianity,  has  been,  not  a  gain,  but  a  misfortune,  to  the  world,  and  has 
retarded  rather  than  promoted  civilisation.'  There  are  persons  who  would 
turn  with  alarm  from  a  book  introduced  by  such  words  as  these,  but  . 
the  reactionary  tendency  in  the  present  day  towards  mere  priestcraft  is  again 
reducing  the  higher  Christianity  to  inferior  and  unspiritual  levels,  in  view  of 
which  it  is  well  to  be  reminded,  not  only  of  the  supreme  spirituality  of  Christ, 
but  also  of  those  almost  faultless  types  of  moral  virtue  in  combination  with 
great  intelligence  which  belong  to  the  old  world,  and  shame  this  latest  age  of 
the  new  world.     Mr.  Farrer  renders  us  this  service." — Yorkshire  Herald. 

LOVE  LETTERS  OE  KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH  TO  ANNE 
BOLEYN.  With  an  introduction  by  Ladbroke  Black.  F'cap  8vo. 
Paper,  Price  6d.  net.     Cloth,  Price  1/-  net. 

THE  WORLD  THAT  NEVER  WAS.  A  London  Fantasy.  By  A.  St. 
John  Adcock.  With  27  full-page  Illustrations  by  Tom  Browne,  R.I.  An 
entirely  new  and  original  book  for  children.  Just  ready.  Large  pott 
quarto.     Price  6/-  net. 

"  The  World  that  Never  Was  "  is  a  children's  book  of  an  entirely  novel  kind. 
It  is  specially  written  for  children,  but  the  interest  and  humour  of  it  appeal 
almost  as  strongly  to  adult  as  to  younger  readers.  The  story  is  of  Olive  and 
her  brother  Tony,  who  go  out  at  night  to  see  what  the  city  is  like  when  every- 
body is  at  home  in  bed.  They  find  that  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  the  statues  and 
the  people  in  the  poster  pictures  come  to  life  and  step  down  from  their  hoard- 
ings and  pedestals,  and  become  leading  characters  in  the  fantastic  romance  that 
is  played  out  in  the  streets,  at  the  British  Museum,  and  on  Primrose  Hill, 
betwixt  midnight  and  dawn.  Children  will  like  to  know  why  Old  Mother 
Hubbard  was  turned  into  an  aged  mermaid  and  doomed  to  live  nightly  in  one 
of  the  Trafalgar  Square  fountains.  They  will  be  anxious  to  learn  whv  when 
Sunny  Jim  kissed  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  she  woke  up  and  did  not  love  him,  but 
went  off  with  the  elderly  Quaker,  Mr.  Peckwater.  They  will  not  be  satisfied 
till  they  know  what  became  of  Gog  and  Magog  after  thev  exploded  in  the 
Strand,  and  why  the  two  hideous,  small  idols  in  the  British  Museum  frightened 
Olive  by  winking  at  her.  They  will  read  of  Magog's  magic  Snuff-Box,  which 
kept  growing  till  it  was  too  big  for  Olive  to  carry,  and  when  they  reach  the 
part  where  the  Black  Kangaroo  snatches  it,  leaps,  and  vanishes,  with  the  faith- 
ful policeman,  P.C.  i£,  clinging  round  its  neck — knowing  what  is  to  happen  if 
Olive  fails  to  get  it  back  again,  they  won't  shut  the  book  till  they  know 
whether  she  does.  It  is  the  newest,  quaintest  children's  book  that  has 
appeared  since  "  Alice  in  Wonderland." 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GBEEK  WORSHIP.  By  S.  C.  Kaines  Smith, 
M.A.      P|ic«  l/6  net. 

"  This  admirable  little  work  is  referred  (o  by  its  author  as  a  handbook.    Thi 

book  displays  ■  learning  and  an  intimacy  with  the  most  recent  research  on  the 

subject   which  render  it  <>f  the  utmost  interest  and  value  to  the  professed  student 

o'  Greek  life  and  literature." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  satisfactory  volume  in  its  way  than  Mr. 
Kaines  Smith's  work.  In  a  short  and  readable  form  he  gives  a  most  admir- 
able account  of  the  most  recent  researches  into  the  origins  and  manifestations 
of  Greek  worship.  This  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  in  which  ceremonial  religion  plays  so  large  a 
part."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  LOLLARDS  OF  THE  CHILTEEN  HILLS.  By  W.  H.  Summers. 
Price  3/6  net. 

"  A  new  history  of  the  Lollards  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Summers.  No  man  living  is  better  fitted  to  write  it.  Mr.  Summers  has  sympathy 
and  catholicity.  He  has  knowledge  and  he  has  outlook.  The  book  is  probably 
meant  to  be  popular,  and  may  God  grant  it  popularity.  But  it  is  the  kind  of 
popular  writing  that  the  keenest  scholar  will  delight  in." — Expository  Times. 

"  Mr.  Summers'  work  is  of  far  more  than  local  interest,  and  will  be  prized 
by  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  inwardness  of  the  Lollard  movement, 
whether  in  Bucks,  in  London,  or  elsewhere." — Baptist  Times.    , 

NOTES  ON  NAMES  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.  By  Frances  Hariott 
Wood.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth.     Price  3/6  net. 

"  This  is  a  much  more  interesting  book  than  its  somewhat  unattractive  title 
might  seem  to  imply.  Its  plan  is  to  group  round  the  name  of  each  place  in 
the  Holy  Land  a  list  of  events  which  Scripture  recounts  as  having  happened  at 
the  place  dealt  with." — Crusader. 

"  This  book  is  reliable  in  its  information,  it  is  graphic  in  its  descriptions,  it 
abounds  in  interesting  incidents  from  the  fascinating  story  of  exploration  and 
research  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  full  of  Scripture  references,  and  is  arranged 
on  such  a  natural  plan  that  the  information  is  easily  accessible  at  the  shortest 
notice." — Methodist  Times. 

OLD    ENGLISH     PLAYS. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  Cox. 
F'Cap  8vo.       Paper  Cover,  6d.  net.       Cloth,   1/-  net. 

1.  THE  TRAGICAL  HISTORY   OF  DR.  FAUSTUS.     By  Christopher 

Marlowe. 

2.  A  WOMAN  KILLED  WITH  KINDNESS.     By  Thomas  Heywood. 
3    EVERY   MAN   IN  HIS   HUMOUR.     By   Ben   Jonson. 

4.  THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY.     By  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher. 

The  series  is  specially  designed  for  the  book  lover  and  student  anxious  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  eras.  The  great  playwrights  who  made  that  wonderful  literature 
are  little  more  than  names  to  the  average  reader — a  circumstance  which 
renders  expert  guidance  an  absolute  essential.  Their  works  are  so  rich,  so 
extensive,  so  varied,  that  the  tvro  who  approaches  the  study  of  them  is  apt 
to  be  confused  by  their  number  and   brilliance. 

The  old  texts  have  been  adhered  to.  and  the  plays,  without  exception,  are 
put  forth  in  an  unexpurgated  form.  Where  necessary  to  clear  up  obscure 
allusions,  notes  have  been  supplied,  while  the  Editor's  aim  in  the  introduction, 
which  prefaces  each  volume,  has  been  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  play 
and  its  author,  relating  the  former  to  the  literature  of  the  time,  and  showing 
how  the  latter  stands  in  comparison  with  his  contemporaries. 


London:  FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS,  34,  Maiden  Lane,  Strand    W.C. 
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